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SIR ARTHUR CURRIE 


By Srr ANDREW MAcCPHAIL 


THE VALUE OF A DEGREE 





IR Arthur Currie is dead now these several months. His 
untimely death had in it all the elements of tragedy: a 
good man pursued and finally borne down by an adverse fate. 
In life he was a public hero; in death an approved martyr; 
he was buried with full military and academic pomp. In life 
and death he provided a spectacle with complete dramatic and 
emotional appeal. 

In the event there was a wide and sudden outburst of 
sympathy and an indulgence in that luxury of grief which is 
always aroused by vicarious suffering. In the mood of the 
moment a flow of words was let loose, to which I contributed 
my share. The words were sincerely meant; they expressed 
the general wonder that a single person could have achieved 
success in two fields so diverse as the military and the acade- 
mic, without a previous experience in either. The military 
aspect of his career may be left to other appraisal; the present 
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intention is concerned alone with him as Principal of McGill 
University. 

This enquiry must include a surmise of the value of a 
university degree. He had none; and his success has given 
rise to the dangerous assumption that an undergraduate ex- 
perience is of no importance even in its own peculiar field. 
The inference has been pressed further; its general value has 
been called in question; it is even alleged that the possession 
of a university degree may be a positive detriment in modern 
life when every man is held capable of doing anything. The 
question is not so easily disposed of, even by the Principal’s 
success. Indeed it may be provisionally affirmed ‘that his 
success would have been easier and greater had he had that 
technical qualification. 

This confusion of mind arises out of the degradation of 
the degree in so many modern universities. In Sir Arthur 
Currie’s youth an academic degree was a mystery. It meant 
four years of classics, mathematics, philosophy, a modern 
language, and some study of natural science; but it was not 
apparent what all this had to do with a worldly way of life. 
The negative decision of the youthful Currie must not be 
judged by modern standards and by the practice of the 
modern university. The young man of to-day is fully in- 
formed upon the value of the new learning, upon the various 
“practical” courses that are open to him, and the diverse 
degrees to which he may aspire, in some of the most famous 
institutions. From the calendar of a great American univer- 
sity, if one can believe Mr. Abraham Flexner, he may discover 
that he can achieve the degree of Bachelor of Science, and at 
the same time enter into “the profession of hotel management 
which has gained recognition from educators”. 

That university offers ‘an undergraduate course of four 
years of academic work and three summer periods of super- 
vised work at regular pay-roll jobs in approved hotels”. The 
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academic work includes meat-cutting, auxiliary equipment, 
psychology, personnel management, front-office practice, and 
mechanism of hotel machines. To illustrate the type of ex- 
perience for which academic credit is given, a series of “jobs” 
held by hotel students is named: waiter captain; room, key, 
and mail clerk; bus boy; bell man; pantry man; food checker. 
After these menial activities the Bachelor of Science has before 
him an assured career; one bachelor, we are assured, has 
become room-clerk at Swampscott; another assistant steward 
in a station restaurant; bell captain at Star Lake; manager 
of a lodge in a city of 4,609 population. Had Sir Arthur 
Currie had such a degree as this, no question would ever have 
arisen in the most pedantic mind as to his fitness for Principal 
of McGill University, where certain degrees are procurable 
that are almost in a similar category. 

That question did arise even in minds that were not 
especially pedantic. More important, it was ever present in 
the mind of the Principal himself. It made him self-conscious, 
lest at any moment his academic illegitimacy might be 
affirmed against him; and that retort could lie in the mouth 
of the meanest technical graduate in regular course. All such 
doubts would have been stilled, had he chosen in his youth to 
acquire a university degree of any description. 

For, after all, the possession of a Bachelor’s degree does 
set a man apart. Indeed the world of men is divided into 
two classes: those who have, and those who have not, a uni- 
versity degree. In most cases that is all they have, and they 
are disposed to make the best of it. It entitles them to enter 
their old fraternity or apply for membership in a university 
club, where they may discover clients or customers; it will 
incline the balance in their favour when some _ sedentary 
employment is at stake; it is a kind of free-masonry. 

A. degree has all the authority of ancient lineage which 
is disclosed by certain elements that yet cling to the act of 
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bestowal. In the monastic and cathedral schools which were 
precursors of the universities the scholars, with a tinge of 
contempt, were known as bachelors, a term in low-latin used 
to describe “farmers” from bacca, vacca, a cow. ‘They were 
apprentices working towards a master’s degree, which gave 
entrance to law, theology, medicine, and to the facultas wbhique 
docendi—a universal schoolmaster. In many modern universi- 
ties the Master’s degree is the first to be granted. 

The coarse stuff gown was the garb of the period, and the 
hood with the two leg-like pockets was a convenience for 
carrying their kit, documents, and rations. With the Master’s 
degree they were absolved from the bondage of bachelor. In 
the modern ceremonial the Principal smites the undergraduate 
on the head with his cap, a reminiscence of the process by 
which a Roman slave was set free; his master dismissed him 
by manumission, a slap with the hand. The mediaeval student 
was further set apart by the valuable benefit of clergy, a 
privilege extended to all who could read; if he were convicted 
in a secular court of a serious felony, less than treason, he 
could claim a hearing before the Bishop’s court. Instead of 
capital punishment he might be fined or whipped. 

The graduate was then the member of an order with 
certain ecclesiastical affinities; he had been ordained by a defi- 
nite ritual, as an acolyte was given a candlestick in token of 
his new office, as an elder or minister is ordained by the laying 
on of hands, as the ministrants of the Catholic church are 
adopted into the apostolic succession, and given power and 
grace for the discharge of their several functions. It is little 
wonder then that a fictitious importance yet attaches to a 
university degree; less wonder still that the elevation of Sir 
Arthur Currie to the principalship of McGill should have been 
considered a dubious experiment. 

It was an experiment only to be justified by success. No 
one but a fool would suggest that lack of a degree is an 
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advantage in itself to the Principal of a university. It is a 
mere surmise that the lack was wholly an advantage to Sir 
Arthur. It is more than probable that he would have inte- 
grated the experience into himself, as he used his experience 
in the militia to formulate the principles of war. With his 
nature he would be equally free from academic as he was from 
military pedantry. | 

And if his appointment could be justified only by success, 
we are compelled to enquire into the nature and extent of that 
success, the permanence of it, and its extension into the future; 
in short, the nature of the inheritance he acquired, and the 
inheritance he transmits to his successor. Now that the mood 
of ecstasy has passed, he becomes a proper subject for that 
historical estimate which is the right and destiny of all great 
men. 

When Sir Arthur Currie became Principal of McGill on 
31st May, 1920, and entered upon his duties on Ist August, 
he found a university, like other institutions, stricken by war, 
but yet alive and with a continuity of growth. In the past 
sixty-five years it had had only two Principals, Sir William 
Dawson for forty, and Sir William Peterson for twenty-five 
years; but they had allowed it to develop after the well-tried 
Scottish model. It was a sound inheritance. Dawson was a 
teacher; he filled the three chairs of geology, botany, zoology. 
Peterson was a rare classical scholar. ‘They left finances to 
the governors and bursar; and internal administration to the 
Faculties, of which the Dean was master in his own house. 

For nineteen months there had been no Principal. Sir Wil- 
liam Peterson was stricken on 12th January, 1919; he resigned 
on 1st May, and the duties of principal were performed in the 
same spirit by Dr. Frank D. Adams, the Vice-Principal. Sir 
Auckland Geddes was appointed Principal on Ist May, 1919, 
but on the solicitation of the Imperial Government he was 
granted a year’s leave of absence. In February, 1920, on his 
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appointment as British Ambassador to Washington, he re- 
signed without having assumed the duties. There was no 
Chancellor, Sir Robert L. Borden having resigned on 25th 
May, 1920, after presiding since 11th February, 1918, when 
he succeeded Sir William C. MacDonald. 

The centennial of the University was to fall in 1921. It 
was proposed to have a grand reunion and raise a large 
endowment fund. The more astute of the younger governors, 
who had devised the mechanism of two previous appeals for 
other purposes, discerned Sir Arthur Currie as the central 
figure of the new “campaign”. That was the immediate reason 
for his appointment. ‘They were justified; that was the Prin- 
cipal’s initial success in the first summer of his rule. The 
“campaign” for a fund of five million dollars opened on 15th 
November, 1920; by the 20th six million four hundred thou- 
sand dollars were subscribed, which was a tribute to 
himself as much as to the university, “notwithstanding the 
financial depression of the period.” In the following year the 
reunion was held; two thousand five hundred alumni came 
together with the enthusiasm proper to the occasion. The 
Principal’s position was assured. 

He had no financial problems to face. Even apart from 
that fresh accession of money, the situation of the university 
was sound. On 380th June, 1919, the annual income was 
995,342 dollars, the surplus 618 dollars; in the following year 
there was an unfortunate deficit of 4,262 dollars; but in the 
next year there was again a surplus of 2,413 dollars; in 1922 
the surplus rose to 13,642 dollars; mortgages yielded 6.64, 
bonds 5.65, stocks 6.63 per cent. But the astute governors 
had taken note of the rising cost of living and of materials, 
of the need for increased salaries, and of new buildings to 
accommodate the access of students, and new departments. 
The student body had increased from 1,708 in 1919 to 2,915 
in 1920, and only fell back to 2,786 in the following year. The 
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Principal had now under his hand six million dollars for a 
splendid programme of building, and for a large increase of 
professors’ salaries. In their eyes his appointment was now 
fully justified. But these buildings, being without endow- 
ment, soon became a burden upon the general funds, a liability 
instead of an asset. 

It may be readily assumed that Sir Arthur Currie upon 
his appointment, or even before, took knowledge of the con- 
stitution of the university which he was to control. His first 
discovery would be that the correct designation of McGill was 
“the Royal Institution for the Advancement of Learning’. 
He would find in the library the original charter in the Sta- 
tutes of Lower Canada: 41, Geo. III, 1801; the amended 
charter: 16, Victoria, 6th July, 1852; an Act in the Consoli- 
dated Statutes, 17, Victoria; an amending Act, 26. Victoria; 
and a further Act, assented to on 4th June, 1910. The effect 
of these amendments was to bring all powers within the com- 
pass of the Board of Governors. By the original charter the 
appointment of governors lay with the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Lower Canada, and they must include himself, the Governor 
and Chief-Justice of Upper Canada, the Bishop of Quebec, 
and the Chief-Justice of Montreal. These were all removed, 
and in future the governors were to appoint themselves and 
govern by their own statutes. These powers were finally 
established in statutory form on 25th May, 1923. 

In detail: this Board of Governors superseded and became 
identical with the original “Royal Institution for the Advance- 
ment of Learning”’’, created by Act 41, Geo. III, by which the 
Crown nominated “the President or Principal, the number, 
and description of the members’. Gradually this power was 
further relaxed. From 10th November, 1853, their Rules no 
longer required to be sanctioned by the Crown. A further 
amending Act, 26 Victoria, enlarged the powers of the Board; 
and finally, on 4th June, 1910, it was enacted that the Board 
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itself by its own statutes duly passed could “determine and 
regulate as far as may be expedient the selection and appoint- 
ment of members.” These and many other statutes were 
approved by the Board, on 25th May, 1923; and they could 
be amended or repealed as required. 

This Board, Sir Arthur Currie found, was composed of 
twenty-three persons. In the intervening years eleven mem- 
bers have been replaced mainly by death, and twelve of the 
original members remain. It was and is a perfect instrument 
of government. There was at the time of his appointment no 
President and therefore no Chancellor who is the same person; 
for Sir Robert Borden had resigned six days before. The lack 
was not severely felt, as the Chancellor has no executive 
functions apart from those automatically possessed by the 
president of any corporation. The following year, Mr. EK. W. 
Beatty, according to the statute that he be “elected from time 
to time by the Board from among their members”, became 
President and Chancellor. 

This Board was then and is now composed of the most 
powerful financial minds in the community, all resident in 
Montreal. They are a completely coherent body; they appoint 
themselves; no alien mind can enter; they are subject to no 
outside influence. The graduates are since 1923 entitled to 
elect three members, but the names of those nominated must 
first be approved by the Board, and all governors must be 
“laymen of some Protestant denomination”. There is a tradi- 
tion that they are all rich men. Sir William Dawson insisted 
that they prove their richness by an appropriate anterior 
donation to the university, but that rule has been relaxed. 

When Sir Arthur Currie came to McGill, he found the 
Board supreme in financial power and wisdom; but he had 
no cause for alarm. He in turn was supreme as Principal, for 
he was the chief executive officer, and had general supervision 
and direction of the university, of the teaching staff thereof, 
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and of the officers, with such other duties as might be assigned 
to him. He found this perfect instrument ready to his hand. 
True, there was a Corporation to which was entrusted “the 
educational policy and all matters of academic interest’; but 
they were not likely to interfere. They were forty-three in 
number, since increased to ninety-one; they were to meet only 
five times a year; the Principal was to preside, or in his absence 
any person named by the meeting; but as they were mainly 
members of the teaching staff, they were careful in their 
comment. 

And the Governors, being discreet and sensible men, were 
from lack of experience not likely to exercise their statutory 
powers upon the academic side. For a long period they met 
only twice a year. They still studiously refrain from coming 
within the university even for their meetings, lest their neu- 
trality might be called in question. At present, and apart 
from the temporary members elected by the graduates, only 
three are graduates in course from McGill, and three from 
other universities. The Principal found himself quite un- 
academically at home amongst them; and he could very well 
leave the financial affairs in the hands of those tried masters 
of finance. All this is recited to show that his task was not so 
difficult as at first sight it might appear to have been. 


On any appraisal of his success, the present financial 
status of the university after fourteen years cannot be left 
out of account. In the past seven years the deficit amounts 
to 1,884,157 dollars, an average of more than a quarter of a 
million a year; and it still continues, although salaries and 
wages were reduced last year by more than 90,000 dollars. The 
interest from imvestments has dropped in seven years by 
nearly 240,000 dollars, but partially to compensate fees have 
increased by more than fifty per cent. In his last Report he 
absolves himself by the statement that the “Board of Gover- 
nors willingly sanctioned these recurring annual deficits . . . 
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and the Investment Committee is giving close attention to the 
supervision of investments.” His successor must take note 
of the fallen revenue; he must also notice the accretions and 
excrescences, schools, departments, and courses that have 
attached themselves to the university during the expansive 
and complaisant rule of the late Principal. 

The Governors may well be trusted to find a way out. 
This perfect instrument only requires to be perfectly used. 
Their authority is incontestable. In case of need, they can 
always apply to the Legislature. According to the last Report 
of the Principal, “doubts have arisen as to the extent of their 
powers”. These doubts were set at rest last year by an Act 
of Indemnity, 23 Geo. V, Cap. 56. In addition, the Board 
was authorized to “invest and reinvest all funds . . . whether 
capital or income .. . in such manner . . . as in its uncontrolled 
discretion it may deem advisable’. ‘They are all business men; 
although it must be admitted that in recent years the “business 
man’, like Samson Agonistes, “is going somewhat crest-fallen, 
stalking with less unconscionable strides”. There is now no 
magic to convert deficit into surplus. 

McGill at the moment from its unique position might set 
a new educational course to be followed in time by all other 
universities that are not so happily situated. That is the 
underlying intent of the present writing. From schools, prim- 
ary, secondary, and high, students are crowding upwards into 
classes for which they have no inherent quality. At the end 
their minds are cluttered with meaningless words, and their 
hands untrained for any method of livelihood. Perceiving 
their incapacity for a scholastic university career, many take 
refuge in the various “practical courses”, from which they 
emerge into the abyss of the Depression with a degree that is 
a positive detriment to them. Small joy has the farmer, the 
mechanic, the office-boy, the home-maker in the possession of 
a degree. ‘Their employers have still less joy in it or them. 


: 
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McGill can now stem this tide of delusion. If not, it and all 
other similar schools and universities will collapse like the 
monastic institutions from which they arose. 

Fresh from the field of war, Sir Arthur retained the 
natural idea that there was some affinity between an army and 
a university, and that the status of a principal was somewhat 
comparable with the status of the commander of a corps. In 
a painful controversy with the chief surgeon of a hospital, who 
himself had held a high command, he invoked that relation of 
loyalty as the governing element. He was quickly undeceived. 
He was reminded that a principal, unlike a commander, does 
not hold the power of life and death over a subordinate, and 
that he has the privilege of resigning from a hospital or uni- 
versity, whereas in time of war he is not equally free to send 
in his commission. 

It was commonly believed that the military method would 
be applied to the details of administration, the faculties being 
considered as divisions with internal responsibility to the 
dean alone. The issue was quite different. The Principal 
had always been a member of the faculties, and “when 
present” was entitled to “preside thereat”. This right had 
been rarely exercised; but Sir Arthur now was present and 
presided as a matter of routine. The effect was to limit dis- 
cussion and lessen the authority of the dean. Administration 
was centralized, and members of the staff were permitted if 
not encouraged to bring their problems and complaints direct 
to the Principal, by which the status of the dean was reduced, 
and the discipline of the faculty impaired. 

With so much business in hand, the Principal of necessity 
became intolerant of those interminable discussions which to 
professors have always been a means of innocent entertain- 
ment. This dialectic, the logic of argument, debate, and refu- 
tation, he regarded in the Kantian sense as a logic of illusion; 
a mere Platonic analysis by language. It seemed to him, as 
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it seemed to Hegel, that of necessity every concept developed 
its opposite. 

Most of all, he was bewildered by the conduct of the 
Medical Faculty. He did not understand the language they 
employed; it is doubtful if they understood it themselves. Only 
half the members are graduates of McGill; the remainder are 
graduates of as many different universities, and they bring 
their local ideals with them as the supreme law. Their elab- 
orate enunciation of their ideas meant to him confusion of 
mind, recalcitrancy, or querulousness. He did not at first 
apprehend their divided loyalty between the university and 
the profession of medicine; nor did he appreciate fully that 
those in a lucrative private practice teach not for pay, but in 
conformity with the immemorial Hippocratic tradition that 
they must hand on freely all they know. 

An experienced professional dean knows better. He 
knows that the commotion will subside by a process of judici- 
ous neglect. Sir Arthur was infinitely patient, but his 
patience left him exhausted and with a tinge of secret con- 
tempt. But when he spoke of “my professors’, it was in a 
fatherly sense and not with the air of proprietor. In his 
profoundly simple mind there were no shades of opinion 
between two extremes; probabilism had no place; all was 
certain. ‘To doubt, to perceive the various shades between 
two certainties was to him subtle or insincere. 

Sir Arthur had something of Lincoln’s nature. He could 


relax himself in the intimacy of friendship, especially at a 


table where “a man could say what he liked in any language 
he chose to employ with the certainty that he would never 
hear of it again.” On those occasions, he would disclose the 


same homely wit and a bucolic humour; but the sudden veiling 


of his sky-blue eyes was a warrant against undue familiarity. 
By contrast, his public appearance was majestic, his dig- 


nity immense, for he had a physical splendour, whether as he 
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rode in ceremonial upon his big chestnut-coloured horse 
athwart the front of the Canadian Corps to sound of pipes and 
brass; or picked his way amongst the fallen on a stricken field; 
even as he walked on the campus with a kindly word for every 
student, calling them by their names, in the avenue of trees 
planted by his revered predecessor, Sir William Dawson. 


The first time I ever saw him was in a Sapper’s hut at 
Dranottre in the darkest days of the war. He came in, tall, 
strong, with a sense of youth and cleanness. He looked, and 
asked the needful questions, spoke a few reticent words; but 
when he went away the gloom had lifted; the war had taken 
on a new aspect. As he lay dead, the years and sickness 
seemed to have fallen away, and the appearance of youth re- 
vived upon his features, but did not wholly obscure the 
imprinted record of his stern experience. 

Sir Arthur in public spoke easily and well; and what one 
does well and easily one is apt to do too often. He had the 
gift of rhetoric, but he rarely penetrated below the conven- 
tional into the world of ideas. It is doubtful that four years 
of undergraduate experience would have helped much; Plato 
himself was not free from the habit; and he too had no uni- 
versity degree. Sir Arthur’s range in public speech was small. 
It did not extend beyond the vague limit—of vision, leader- 
ship, challenge, service, thinking. He did not pause to consider 
that in youth visions are frequently illusions, that a leader may 
follow a wrong path, that service may be misapplied, and 
thinking a vague emotionalism. 

With a larger experience of undergraduate life, he would 
not have been so sure that a university can, to use his own 
words, kindle the imagination, awaken the vision power, 
teach men to create and evolve new ideas, blaze new trails, be 
the creator of forces for the moulding of human destinies. 
Undoubtedly, this is a splendid service, and the loftiest aim; 
but he overestimated the power of the professors to influence 
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the thinking and ideas of those who in after life must play a 
prominent and important part in the progress and develop- 
ment of our country. His demand that they in their lectures, 
public addresses, and writings, should set a standard and an 
example of enlightened, fair, impartial, well reasoned and 
judicial exposition, made them wonder if he was really talking 
about them. It is not true either that education merely as a 
decoration is despicable. By way of exception, it is worthy of 
note that the address prepared and on account of his illness 
read for him in Toronto on Armistice night differs in precision 
of thought and closeness of reasoning from the somewhat 
vague aspirations habitual to him. 

Sir Arthur made an appeal to the emotional, the sentimen- 
tal, the religious. He was all three in one. That was part of his 
power over students, soldiers and even professors. His message 
to the Canadian Corps before Passchendaele arose from the 
profound depth of such a nature. “God will take you unto 
Himself” were the concluding words. He did not hesitate to 
name the name of God. Tears were never far from his eyes; 
“that is true”, Sir Archibald Macdonell, another good soldier, 
said, and with Gaelic literalness added: “the fighting man is 
a crying man; the cold man will crack; David was a tender 
man, and a good fighter too.” The young are peculiarly 
sensitive to this triple appeal. Their student judgement of 
professor or principal is final and infallible. They loved Sir 
Arthur. They were free of his heart and home where they 
became familiar with the niceness of his domestic life. 

But the personal devotion of the troops to the heads of 
the higher command is a fiction of civilian minds nourished 
on the fantastic declamation of the “T'wo Grenadiers”. That 
sentiment rarely extended upward beyond the captain of a 
company, and then only if he deserved it; higher up it was 
little more than tolerance. These high ones would have been 
astonished had they heard the private opinions that were 
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expressed and the general principles that were enunciated. 
The rank-and-file would know the name of the divisional 
commander; they rarely knew the name of the army com- 
mander or the number of the army in which they served. 
These were to them merely the authors of their present misery, 
and they the victims of the higher mistakes. Sir Douglas 
Haig’s routine orders always opened with the sinister state- 
ment that the capital sentence of a court-martial had been 
executed. The apologias of these hierophants and the adula- 
tion of their biographers still create a feeling of nausea. The 
Life of General Rawlinson, under whom the Canadians served 
so long, is the worst. Sir Arthur Currie himself was not 
immune then or since; he was aware of it, but his awareness 
and modesty took off the edge. His eulogists would do well 
to remember this, lest their eulogy create a revulsion of 
feeling. The memory of returned men is long and bitter. 

From the first, the way was made easy for him by the 
goodwill of the professoriate. He had the inward gift of 
creating affection, and they offered to him without stint their 
technical experience. ‘These fourteen years they never failed 
him; they gave to him an undivided loyalty. With intelligence 
and confidence, without vanity or pretence, he asked; and he 
asked so winsomely that none but a churl could refuse. They 
may now search their hearts, and pronounce their own acquit- 
tal. In the strange academic world into which he came, he 
felt his way with cautious steps; in a year he was master of 
the situation to the finest detail. 

But he asked for information rather than advice; he made 
his own decisions; yet when information is not used and advice 
neglected a reticence develops and the source of both dries up. 
After his first illness in 1928, when he was condemned to a long 
leave of absence, there was a certain degree of tension. He 
became unduly sensitive; comment then was criticism, criticism 
disaffection. He isolated himself. That is always the result 
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of sickness upon authority. But the mood soon passed as 
health returned, and the last two years were the best. He was 
drawn close to the staff, and found in them his truest friends 
and most congenial companions. He discovered that their 
opinions formed in the abstract proved correct when applied, 
and that their economic prophecy had come true. They should, 
he said, go on the house-top and crow; but he added the 
reproach that Professors don’t know how to crow. 


In sincere panegyric there is deepest truth. In the emo- 
tion of the moment the inmost feeling of the university was 
disclosed. The Governors pronounced a glowing eulogy 
enriched with the wealth of literature. The corporation, and 
the faculties in more austere mood made utterance specific to 
themselves. From the corporation: 


We, members of the Corporation of McGill University, desire 
to place on permanent record our sense of corporate loss and 
personal sorrow in the death of the Principal, Sir Arthur 
Currie. He came to us, a famous man; he leaves us, his fame 
enhanced, the University glorified. His career as Commander 
and Principal is one, an emanation from his own inner quality, 
himself. He was a good man; not all the words in the books 
can say more. Of right and wrong, of true and false, his 
judgement was final. His hands were clean; the blue light 
from his eye came straight and single; his heart and mind 
was sincere, unclouded by any tinge of self, of favour, of 
fear. Soldiers, professors, students, are equally alive to that 
secret power; and we of the University may now take com- 
fort in our loss and sorrow, that without reserve we gave to 
the wise, kind, and winsome Principal a consequent loyalty 
ne affection. His life’s purpose is fulfilled. Victory is with 
im. 


From the Faculty of Medicine: 


The Medical Faculty of McGill University meets at this hour 
for the single purpose of placing on permanent record an 
expression of our sorrow, and of the loss we have suffered, 
in the death of the Principal. This meeting is also a formal 
testimony to his sagacious solicitude for the Faculty which 
is the original foundation of the University. He had the 
innate wisdom to discern the diverse and complex functions 
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of this body; that it must create a harmonious school of 
science and of practice, of the abstract and the humane; that 
it has a loyalty to the University and a higher loyalty to the 
Profession of Medicine with its immemorial code of ethics. 
His guidance and control of these various activities was 
performed with a delicate and sensitive hand. In war he 
learned the necessity of the medical service; in peace he was 
compelled to resort to us. The result was a perfect and 
mutual sympathy, which gives poignancy to our present 
sorrow and sense of loss. 


From the Faculty of Engineering: 


We, the Faculty of Engineering, record with profound sorrow 
the death of our Principal. His ability in administration and 
his sense of fairness won our admiration; his generous spirit 
our affection. His rare knowledge of men, his insight, his 
courage, his frankness, lent wisdom to his judgement and 
sympathetic understanding to his decisions. Unsparingly 
and unselfishly he devoted himself to this University, and 
guided us with courage and success through many difficult 
years. He has given us a vision of the future, and a will to 
forward his unfinished task. We remember his kindnesses, 
his capacity for friendship, his enthusiasm for manly games 
and simple pleasures, his hatred of pretence, and his passion 
for justice. In our hearts remains the memory of a beloved 
Principal. 


The Head of the Department of Classics bestows from 
Andromache: 


Otto. Aehpava TaY ayalav 

> Lal > La) / 1S > > \ 
avopav apaipertat ypovos, a 0 apeTa 
Kal Oavovot NamTeEL, 


Every good man was Sir Arthur’s friend; he rejoiced in 
that. But a Minister in Ottawa became his enemy with a 
violence in spoken, written, and printed word, which at the 
time was inexplicable to all but the most acute observers. The 
immediate cause was simple. The Minister in the confidence 
of distance conceived the idea of a 5th and even a 6th Division 
with an Army of two corps; and he had already established 
in his own mind the personnel of the new commands. The 
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General refused his approval; he thought the plan fatal to 
Canada’s share in the war; he declined to break his weapon 
in two parts at that critical moment. The situation was so 
ominous, that in the crisis of a battle he was compelled to leave 
for London, determined to defend his position and to resign 
if defeated. This to the Minister was the basest ingratitude 
for imaginary favours, and he became an implacable enemy. 

Upon this basis a small coterie of enemies arose. They 
blocked the parliamentary grant to him, which the Cabinet 
proposed; he was not eligible for the ordinary pension. For 
all his service he had nothing but the regular pay and allow- 
ance; and he left nothing except the poor savings he managed 
to make from his salary, and he was not a saving man. Ten 
years afterwards they struck at him in his humanity and care 
for his soldiers. He was ill-advised enough to notice the 
attack; but every man is judge of his own honour. They failed 
directly; they succeeded indirectly; they hastened his end. If 
any remain, they are free to take what comfort they can in 
his death. By a bereaving providence, the foremost of his 
pursuers too are dead. Now there is calm of mind, all passion 
spent. Only friends remain; the son of his chief enemy was 
a mourner at his grave. 

To come to an end of this estimate: Sir Arthur Currie’s 
success in war and university lay within himself. It was no 
accident; it was an emanation of his own inward quality: it 
was himself. Unless we apprehend that, his life has no mean- 
ing for us. As Sir Thomas Browne writes of all men: There 
is something in us that can be without us, and will be after us; 
though it is strange that it hath no history what it was before 
us, nor cannot tell how it entred into us. 

I have tried by assembling words in a world of solemn 
thought to display the spectacle of a man of approved wisdom 
and eminent reputation, as the great panegyrist says, of mili- 
tary daring and academic calm, united in a single person, 
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versatile in different emergencies, ready to meet all problems 
face to face, with courage and a sense of duty, for honour and 
not for gain, with a genius for inspiring in others something 
of those same qualities. 

Let us now in conclusion have resort to the poets to whom 
we all must go as we lament our irreclaimable dead: It is the 
common fate; to sleep on untroubled, that is best; they know 
no season but the end of time; they are children of silence and 
eternity, inmates of the infinite Alone. Death to them is the 
deliveress, soothing, delicate, serene. Sir Arthur Currie’s 
life purpose was fulfilled; life’s purpose unfulfilled—that is 
the sting of death. Therefore: 

Nothing is here for tears .. . no weakness, no contempt, 


Dispraise, or blame; nothing but well and fair, 
And what may quiet us in a death so noble. 


For us who remain, life’s business remains to be done. 
We forget because we must. It is better by far we should 
forget and smile than that we should remember and be sad. 


A GRAVE 


By RicHArpD ALDINGTON 


No name, but wild flowers 
And the emblem which you chose 
And now is yours for ever. . 


How many thousands in the years to come 
Will pass indifferently those common tombs, 
Drawn by the passion of your fiery fame 
To gaze upon the stone above your bones? 


Nothing I see, but blind and choked with tears, 
Hurt by the wrongs and agonies you suffered, 

I stumble from your grave; but through the pain 
Feel the high triumph that you lived and died 
Humble and noble and august and poor. 





THE FUTURE OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


By Owen D. Youne 


es 


N the last twenty years which have been so fateful through- 
out the world, which have been so destructive of old notions 
and so productive of new experiments, we have learned much 
about national frontiers. I am thinking not so much of 
geographical boundaries, great as their changes have been, 
as I am about their psychological and economic significance. 
During the nineteen-twenties, I held the conviction firmly 
that the world was to experience a period of great international 
co-operation in every field. The League of Nations, Locarno, 
the naval and land disarmament conferences, and the Briand- 
Kellogg pact, all seemed to me to be instruments of peace, 
functioning through the co-operation of nations, great and 
small. And concurrently, or rather consequentially, there 
seemed to be a great movement for better economic co-opera- 
tion throughout the world. The International Chamber of 
Commerce came into existence and attacked with vigour the 
trade barriers which had grown up through many generations 
and which barred the way to the freer flow of commerce and 
to the wider exchange of goods and services. The Interna- 
tional Bank was established and brought together regularly 
at its meetings the heads of the great central banks of the 
principal nations interested in finance. It seemed that one 
might hope for a universal stabilization of currencies and ex- 
changes. Certainly, business might be expected to flourish 
everywhere if there were a determination to keep the peace, 
and if instrumentalities regularly functioning and widely 
recognized were established as the guardians of the peace. 
Certainly, business might be expected to flourish if currencies 
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throughout the world were sound and exchanges stable, and 
these in turn were guarded not only by the spirit to maintain 
them but by machinery adapted to that end. It seemed to 
me that all these things were the natural and normal con- 
comitants of the great scientific progress which the world had 
made during the last fifty years, an advance greater than had 
taken place in all the time before. Because of this advance, 
one might well conclude that peace was guaranteed affirma- 
tively by a new spirit and new instruments to maintain it, and 
negatively by the very destructiveness of the weapons which 
science had put into the hands of man. One might think that 
international commerce would be stimulated and enlarged by 
the very compression of the world which science was making. 
As for distance, the world has become so small that it may be 
encircled in eight days, not eighty, as in my youth. Prior to 
that, it took many months and many years. Indeed, not so 
long ago, this globe could not be encircled by man at all. 
Then it was very large and distances were very great. Now 
it is very small and distances are very short. 

The same thing happened, even more strikingly, in the 
field of communications. It is theoretically possible and now 
largely practically attained, for a voice speaking anywhere in 
the world to be heard anywhere in the world instantaneously. 
What a compression that means of this globe of ours so far as 
human relationship dependent upon communication is con- 
cerned! I recall Marconi saying to me many years ago that 
his experiments with certain radio waves between England 
and Canada were handicapped by the short distance when he 
went westward from London to Montreal, and so in order to 
make the experiment a success he used directional antennae 
to send waves eastward from London in order that they might 
go the long way around the world. This little earth of ours 


1S becoming too small not only for the mind of man but for 
his practical experiments as well. 


Ce a ate 
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I am speaking of compression of the world, and my point 
is that certainly in the ’twenties I felt this very compression 
and close contact would be the forerunner and the insurer of 
a world more closely integrated in peaceful effort, in business 
interchange, in financial stability, in economic development, 
in psychological neighbourliness. ‘That was in the ’twenties. 

Looking at the world to-day, one wonders. Looking at 
the world to-day, one may still hope but certainly must ques- 
tion the soundness of that vision of the nineteen-twenties. Is 
it true that this very compression of the world is a promoter 
of peace? Is it true that it is a stimulator of business inter- 
change? Is it true that it is a guarantor of stability? Is it 
true that it is a creator of understanding and of friendliness? 
However much one may wish to avoid these questions, circum- 
stances of this day force them on us. It looks now as if the 
period just ahead would compel an answer. What that answer 
will be no one knows, and certainly I do not wish to prophesy. 
It is interesting, however, to ask ourselves, why it is that inter- 
national co-operation is not advancing but disintegrating. 
Why it is that international commerce is diminishing, not 
increasing. Why it is that trade barriers grow more, not less. 
Why it is that financial interchange is more difficult, not easier. 
Why it is that the spirit of peoples and so the policy of govern- 
ments seems bent on national isolation rather than mterna- 
tional co-operation. A serious world, and certainly we have 
a serious one to-day, must ask itself these questions and try 
to answer them. ‘The answer does not lie in the schools of 
technique. It lies only in those who promote and develop the 
widest thought and the broadest spirit, the keenest sympathy 
and understanding in those complicated fields of economics, 
psychology and morals. 

It is an interesting thought that a compressed world, that 


quicker communication and transportation, do not necessarily 
lead to greater intimacy or friendliness or understanding. I 
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was born on a farm in the hills of New York State. Our 
houses were widely separated. It was a real undertaking to 
visit your neighbour, but the people were intimate and 
friendly. Each was interested in the other’s affairs. A new 
cooking utensil in the kitchen, new paper in the front hall, or 
a new stove in the sitting room, were of the greatest conse- 
quence and interest to all the neighbourhood, to say nothing 
of the more serious things such as the size and price of crops, 
the marriage of children, the controversies in the churches and 
in politics. Life and death, love and hate of the people within 
a radius of five miles were the major factors of that world in 
which I lived. Now I live in an apartment in New York. It 
may well be that I do not know even my neighbour who lives 
above me or the one below me, or him who has entry opposite 
mine on the same floor. My children may not know his. Life, 
death, sickness, all may take place without either of us know- 
ing. ‘The congestion of a compressed world does not neces- 
sarily insure, or even promote, intimacy, interest, or under- 
standing of one’s neighbours. Possibly a new factor arises that 
with closer contact one sets up barriers for his individual pro- 
tection. Social barriers may be the substitute in the cities for 
barriers of distance in the country. Locked doors with 
servants to attend them with instructions to say “in” or “out” 
may take the place in thickly settled communities of the open 
latch string on the kitchen door in the country. Perhaps we 
are wrong in thinking that a compressed world breaks down 
barriers. Perhaps it raises them. Perhaps nations are pro- 
tecting their individuality as persons do. Perhaps we have a 
new problem on our hands and a different kind of one from 
what we thought we had by this very compression of the world. 
Mind you, I do not say we have; I only say perhaps we have; 
and one can not look upon great nations drawing back within 


themselves without at least justifying such a question as I 
propound to you. 
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Does it mean, because I ask this question, that I am 
hopeless of its answer? It only means that the road to a better 
spirited and a more co-operative world is not quite so straight, 
not quite so easy, as once I thought it was. For example, may 
I test it in the field of business? There is a general feeling of 
hopelessness about international trade. To listen to the la- 
mentations over so-called isolation in these depressing days 
one would think that goods and services would never again 
cross frontiers and that ships loaded would never again sail 
the seven seas. I do not share that view, but I do confess to 
the feeling that the ships will not be loaded with the kind of 
cargoes I once thought they would be. It has been the vision 
of the free trader for a century that all kinds of goods would 
some day move freely and without barriers, and that gradually 
the place of cheapest production would determine the char- 
acter of business of every country. It was apparently thought 
that some places were as God-given for fabrication as others 
for production; that the fabrication of iron in Birmingham, of 
textiles in Manchester, was as set in the scheme of things as 
production of coffee in Brazil, of tobacco in Cuba, of tea in 
the Orient, or of wheat in Canada. I think we have to revise 
our notions about these places of fabrication. Science and its 
machines, automatic and semi-automatic, which can be set up 
and operated almost anywhere, which lessen the need of great 
masses of skilled labour, have largely impaired the validity of 
the idea that there is a God-given place of fabrication. The 
textile output of Shanghai in the last few months has demon- 
strated that the looms of China can challenge the looms of 
England. Russia, without industrial experience or back- 
ground, is undertaking to show the world that she can fabri- 
cate for her own needs and without such differential in cost 
or quality as to warrant importations of fabricated goods from 
other countries. Now if there be no God-given places of 
fabrication, I think it is inevitable that international trade in 
manufactures will grow less. 
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For my present purposes, all objects of trade may be 
roughly divided into three layers. At the bottom are raw 
materials. Immediately above and superimposed on them are 
manufactured necessities, and on top of the two are luxuries. 
My belief is that the world trade of the future will take place 
principally in the bottom and the top layers, and that the 
middle layer of manufactured necessities will diminish in 
volume. 

After all, raw materials have been spread throughout the 
world unevenly, whether they be minerals in the ground or 
temperatures or rainfalls which control the crops. Copper 
and petroleum, wheat and cotton, must move across political 
frontiers. He who has them to excess must sell; he who needs 
them must buy. Barriers to their movement can not survive 
if the world is to maintain such a civilization and standard of 
life as we know. Hundreds of other commodities, large and 
small in volume, but many of them vital to life and living must 
be moved in the trade of the world. So let us get it clearly in 
mind that no spirit of isolation, no political policy of isolation, 
no disturbance of peace even, can for a very long period or to 
a very large extent impair the movements of the raw materials 
of the world. As consumption increases and domestic fabrica- 
tion tries in each country to keep up with it, the business of 
international trade in raw materials will not only continue 
but will grow. 

The extent to which there will be an international trade 
in luxuries depends upon the economic well-being of the world. 
In the last analysis, it depends upon the development and 
refinement of taste plus the power to buy. Then, too, there 
is the gradual transfer from the third group of luxuries to the 
first group of raw material necessities. Coffee, tea, fruit, 
tobacco, are being treated as necessities, but certainly are 
luxuries, and they can only be produced in those countries which 
nature has provided for them. There is no substitute for the 
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cigars of Havana, or for certain wines of France. So we shall 
see, I think, a great increase in international trade in the field 
of raw material necessities, and particularly if the world is 
prosperous, in that of luxuries. 


As to the middle layer, I think each country will increas- 
ingly develop the manufacture of its own necessities. It will 
do so partly as a matter of national defence, that it may be 
self-contained. It will do so partly to employ its people and 
make them more productive in their own interest. It will do 
so partly because its own economy resulting from this machine 
age will be improved. As a consequence we must look, I 
think, for barriers to be set up against the importation of 
manufactured necessities as rapidly as each country can pro- 
duce its own. There will be many countries, of course, which, 
for a long time will be unable to do this and so they will furnish 
markets for the more highly industrial nations. ‘Then, too, 
when nations are equipping themselves to manufacture their 
own necessities, there should be a large trade in providing 
them with machine tools and productive machinery of every 
kind. There will be, for a period at least, a large opportunity 
to export services of engineers and skilled operators of the new 
machines. That is what has taken place and is taking place 
in the development of Russia, and it will provide a cushion, 
temporarily at least, for diminishing trade in manufactured 
necessities. The readjustment in this field may not be abrupt 
but I think it is likely to be certain. 


The United States should be a great exporter of raw 
material necessities and the largest buyer of luxuries in the 
world. Fortunately, I think, it will be easy to persuade our 
people that it is their duty to consume luxuries in order to 
provide an import balance so that our cotton and our copper 
may be exported. Such a personal sacrifice for the public 
economic welfare can be safely predicted. 
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If it be true that the world has become very small, if it 
be true that increased propinquity tends to generate a more 
intense spirit of nationalism, if it be true that fabricated neces- 
sities will move less and less in the world’s trade, if it be true 
that materials,raw and semi-fabricated, and luxuries,and semi- 
luxuries, natural and manufactured, are to occupy the major 
place in our international exchanges, then every nation will 
be faced with the problem of gradually readjusting its do- 
mestic and international economy toward that end. It will be 
a slow process, and in many cases a slow painful one, but its 
harshness may be alleviated by careful planning in advance. 
It will be necessary, too, to enlarge the areas of common 
interest between the nations. Public health is a national asset. 
Anything which threatens it, wherever it be in the world, is 
a national enemy. All nations being interested, all will co- 
operate to stamp out disease, to control harmful drugs, and to 
relieve suffering. Scientific research and engineering applica- 
tions are an asset to every country and co-operation should be 
widened and encouraged, and can be, because there will be less 
competition in the world’s markets in the fabricating field. 
The interchange of students, the freedom of travel, the ex- 
change of professors and of educational facilities should be 
enlarged. ‘The movement of books and works of art for the 
purpose of developing and widening culture should be encour- 
aged. If this little world of ours must be dotted with com- 
partments, each country seeking so far as possible to be self- 
contained in material things, at least we may keep the heavens 
above free for the interchange of those things which, after all, 
are the aims of an advancing civilization. 





SCIENCE IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 
By W. H. Fyre 


IKE most of my contemporaries I was schooled on the 
“grand, old, fortifying” classical curriculum. Old it cer- 
tainly was, and that was an advantage, since the use of 
centuries had developed for its teachers a valuable technique. 
Indeed it was almost fool-proof, but in retrospect it seems 
perhaps less “fortifying” than we then supposed. However, 
it had great merits. It developed a sense of nicety in language 
and of esthetic appreciation; it awakened an interest in human 
nature, in the evolution of society and of human thought. It 
provided for the young mind problems that had permanent 
interest disentangled from contemporary passion. And, since 
it brought friendship with Plato, it made it at least harder for 
us to avoid being idealists. Those are great merits. But the 
system had obvious defects. It awakened no curiosity towards 
natural phenomena or mechanical processes, and left the 
classical scholar blind and deaf to many objects and topics of 
prime interest in the world around him. Indeed, as Matthew 
Arnold preached about the time that I was born:—‘The want 
of the idea of science, of systematic knowledge, is the capital 
want of English education and of English life.” I have cer- 
tainly suffered from that want. ‘There is a Chinese proverb 
which says that “A thing unknown is a scholar’s shame” and 
I confess that I am forced to blush whenever I look at the 
stars, or listen to the birds, or immerse my head in the bonnet 
of an automobile. 
However, soon after I left school, science gained full 
entry into the curriculum of secondary education, and we 
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hoped that all would be well. There was good ground for 
that hope, for this new ingredient in the diet of the young was 
obviously rich in the vitamins of mental growth. Children 
could now be brought into direct contact with concrete pheno- 
mena such as' readily engage their interest, and could 
through that interest be attracted to measure and compare 
them, to observe, to experiment and in general to investigate 
intriguing problems by every method they could discover or 
devise. And through their own exploration they would reach 
out to the truth of general conceptions. It seemed a path of 
fascinating adventure, which would lead through romance to 
accurate precision and through both to fertile generalization. 

Why have we been disappointed? I believe we have been 
disappointed because we have misused one of the finest instru- 
ments of liberal education. 

The call for science teaching came first from experts in 
education or in science—men like Priestley, Charles Kingsley, 
Huxley, Spencer, Matthew Arnold, Sir John Gorst. They 
blazed the trail of reform, but it was not broadened into a 
highway until the lagging feet of British society were attracted 
by a louder clamour. And that clamour was raised not by 
scientists or by experts in education, but by those false pro- 
phets paradoxically known as “practical men”. The effective 
demand came not from people with a disinterested knowledge 
of education but from men who had other ends in view, from 
manufacturers eager for profit, from financiers with an eye 
on foreign markets, from parents anxious to see their children 
gainfully employed. And this manner of appeal was effective 
because the eye of the British public was not single. It 
peered short-sightedly through the spectacles of Mammon. Its 
heart was where its treasure hoped to be. Here, it seemed, was 
a short-cut to prosperity. But in education short-cuts lead 
to nowhere or to disaster. Here, men hoped, was a really 
good investment. But education is the worst of all invest- 
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ments, because the pupil gets out of it exactly what he puts 
in, neither less nor more. Nor can sound schooling ever 
produce quick returns; it is a long-term security. 

The results are what any unprejudiced observer might 
have foretold. Largely inspired by the false motive of pro- 
ducing factory-fodder, the teaching of science has been mainly 
factual. It has been unscientific, because it has deserted the 
scientific path of personal observation and experiment and 
substituted verbal information. Instead of bringing pupils 
into direct contact with phenomena and allowing them to grow 
minds through the process of finding their own formulae, they 
have been given general truths in books or lectures, meagrely 
illustrated by experrments which they have been allowed to 
watch or, less often, to perform. And even when they do 
perform the experiments themselves, the adventure of dis- 
covery, the vital element of original investigation, is denied 
them. That is why scientific education, practised en masse in 
state-regulated schools, has lost its essential growth-factor. 
Its dominant motive has been not slow mental growth but 
training for trade or industry. It is a short-cut which has 
landed us in the Slough of Despond. 

And why have we come so close to despair? The chief 
reason is, I believe, the disappointment of the hopes that 
centred on the reform of the classical curriculum. The product 
has not improved as much as we expected. We seem to have 
produced too many measuring and manufacturing animals, 
infinitely resourceful in devising means, but pathetically 
puzzled in the selection of ends. Accurate knowledge they 
have and accurate means of calculation, facts they have in 
plenty and powers of logical inference; they can measure and 
analyse and organize—but they have lost their scale of human 
values, lost, it sometimes seems, the very sense of value so 
entirely that they find it difficult by the process of the labora- 
tory to distinguish between St. Francis of Assisi and a typical 
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Mayor of New York—except in so far as the latter may be 
superior in bone and brawn and blood. And so the world is 
cluttered up with means we cannot use, because we have lost 
sight of the ends. We have tried to harness education to the 
chariot of industry and in the pursuit of material prosperity 
we forgot that the aim of education is spiritual and moral, 
and that the production of human souls is, in Ruskin’s phrase, 
“quite leadingly lucrative’. In contemporary language, it’s 
the best buy there is. 

Some people blame machinery. Samuel Butler’s ironic 
forecast seems to have come true. ‘The machines are at last 
our masters. Man is in bondage to them because he has 
allowed them to prey upon his “grovelling preference for his 
material over his spiritual interests”. And so the “timid, 
staring creature” regards them at last with terror, unable to 
cope with the problems they have set for him, and unable to 
dethrone them for fear of social chaos. They have not 
achieved, as Butler pretended to prophesy, an independent 
animate existence. But they have ironically ruined the 
prosperity they brought us by answering too eagerly 
the demands of acquisitive selfishness, and filling our pur- 
poseless hands with an armoury of suicide, a cornucopia of 
destitution. Let us arise, like the weavers of Lancashire, and 
destroy this malicious machinery before it puts an end to us. 

But that is absurd. There is no malice in machinery. It 
is clean and logical and law-abiding. The fault lies in us, who 
are morally unprepared for the mastery over nature which 
machinery has given us. The knife, the plough, the printing- 
press, the railway, the aeroplane are good or evil in the use 
we make of them. It is not the mass production of motor cars 
that menaces civilization but the mass-produced minds of the 
motorists who use them. For good or evil the mind of man, 
not the machine, is master. Our plight is due to defective 
mental development, and that is due to defects in education 
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which are both the cause and the effect of defective civilization. 
Perhaps “depression” may open our eyes. It was in a period 
of acute depression that Malvolio was led to say “I think 
highly of the soul.” 


What can we do to improve these defects of education so 
that the human beings of a saner generation may be more 
ready to co-operate helpfully with each other and may discern 
with clearer sight the criteria of good living? 

The answer to that question depends on our conception 
of a good secondary education. All would agree that it should 
provide a broad foundation of unspecialized liberal education. 
Specialization is equally essential for the full growth of the 
mind. But that must come later. It is the mind in bud with 
which we are concerned in secondary education. And not only 
the mind, for the human body and character are at least of 
equal importance, since moral and physical health are pre- 
requisites of intellectual development. The secondary school 
must co-operate with the home—in many cases it must be the 
substitute for the home—in providing an environment in 
which pupils may be aided and stimulated to develop health 
and strength of body, the vigour of self-control and the maxi- 
mum of mental activity. In that environment the personality 
of the teacher is the prime factor, but the curriculum has its 
influence as well. Certainly that curriculum must include a 
liberal allowance of what are called “the humanities’’, those 
fields of study in which pupils are brought into contact with 
human minds and human character and the structures of 
language, thought and social organization which result from 
the qualities of the various races of men. The study of 
language and literature and history is necessary to awaken 
sympathy with many kinds of men and an intelligent interest 
in the life of one’s own people and of foreign nations. ‘Those 
are certainly requisites in a good education. 
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And here, although the thesis of this paper is that science 
is also and equally an essential requisite, I should like to 
digress into a plea for some swing of the pendulum in the 
direction of ‘‘the classics”. The thought and civilization of 
Greece and Rome remain and will always remain the basis of 
our British culture. Without some knowledge of Greek and 
Roman history and literature, it is inevitably difficult to 
appreciate fully our own literature and our own history. 
Here in Canada to-day, despite the distance in time 
and space, the influence of Athens and of Rome is 
still effective in our thought, our language, our legal and 
political institutions. When the knowledge of “the classics” 
disappears from Protestant Canada altogether—as it seems 
likely to do in the course of the next two _ genera- 
tions—our power to interpret our own society will be weak- 
ened, and the life of the nation very definitely the poorer. 
Professor Whitehead in an illuminating essay on education 
pleads for the influence of that triangle of educational forces 
of which the apices are Rome and France and Britain. “There 
was never a time,” he says, “when it was more essential to hold 
before the young the vision of Rome.” ‘To that I would add 
with equal emphasis that never was it more essential to hold 
before the young the vision of Athens, for in Greek far more 
than in Latin there lie the growth factors of an interest in 
logic, philosophy, poetry, history and plastic art. 

I am not pleading for a revival of the old, exclusive 
classical curriculum. Its defects would be even more dis- 
astrous to-day than they were a century ago. But I do regard 
with disquiet the imminent disappearance of any knowledge 
of Greek. Our national intelligence already needs that leaven. 
It will grow lumpier and lumpier without it. But I have not 
lost hope that our schools may again provide, as they did for 
the last generation, a ready opportunity for those whose bent 
is literary and philosophical to learn the language which 
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unlocks the only door that leads into their full intellectual 
inheritance. That may oblige others, whose minds are of a 
different bent, to learn a little of the ancient languages and 
to give up their study before they can appreciate the literature. 
From that they may get little benefit, but it is not true to say 
that they would be “sacrificed”. Their time would not be 
wholly wasted, and the real sacrifice is the sacrifice we are 
making so complacently to-day, the sacrifice of those minds 
to whom we deny the chance of getting their proper mental 
diet. 

The University of Halle in Germany last year announced 
a return to the classical curriculum of the old Gymnasium, 
preparatory to all courses of professional training. Fas est 
et ab hoste docert. 

But my theme is the value of scientific training in 
a broad general curriculum. What it provides better than 
any other instrument of education is what we greatly need 
to-day, a sense of the value of truth. We are becoming 
increasingly enslaved to advertisement and propaganda. 
Manufacturers make impossible claims for their products; 
publishers vaunt their wares with impossible praises; parties 
make impossible promises; public men proffer impossible 
defences of their integrity. And by “impossible” I mean 
“patently untrue”. What ruder men call “lies”. But we have 
almost forgotten the meaning of that monosyllable or at least 
grown callous to its shame. Even when we recognize false- 
hood, we shrug our shoulders and regard it as the natural way 
of “politics” or “business”. If the eyes of the rising genera- 
tion are to be cleansed, they must apply themselves properly 
to science. 

Consider how a scientist works. He has one single desire, 
to discover the truth. ‘To that he sacrifices comfort, money 
and leisure—and if necessary the comfort of his neighbours 
and his family as well. He observes every phenomena that 
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may possibly prove relevant to his study, tests each by elab- 
orate experiment and patiently builds up a theory to explain 
the established facts. And when there emerges, as there 
always does emerge, some new phenomenon which refuses to 
be reconciled with his theory, he does not seek to suppress it 
or to assassinate its discoverer. He tests it by observation and 
experiment, and if it proves to be a fact he starts patiently to 
build a new theory. He may do that a hundred times before 
he is satisfied. Even then he knows that new facts will turn 
up to invalidate his theory. But he doesn’t try to prevent 
them turning up. He actively searches for them, and spends 
his laborious days seeking, as it were, to disprove the very 
truth he has himself established. His whole life is a sacrifice 
to truth. And he doesn’t in the least care what he discovers. 
He is not out for fame or money, nor even to enrich some 
manufacturer. He seeks for the exact truth regardless of 
any results to himself or other people. If he is a genuine 
scientist, nothing can frighten or distract him. S72 fractus 
illabatur orbis, impavidwm ferient ruinae. If he blows the 
roof off the laboratory, you will find him imperturably at work 
among the ruins. 

How can the young at school acquire some measure of 
this passion for truth? By the study of pure science without 
concern for its application in industry. I admit that scientific 
discovery is largely due to practical efforts to achieve some 
predetermined end, good or bad, the cure of cancer or the 
destruction of foreigners. But it is at least in equal measure 
due to the theoretical scientist whose desire is to understand; 
and it is this theoretical attitude alone which has educational 
value. To get that value, the teacher must of his own magic 
awake his pupils’ interest, and then allow them to conduct their 
simple researches for themselves. To tell them things, to dic- 
tate notes, to force formulae upon their memories does no good 
at all and a great deal of harm. Mere facts are of small 
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concern to anyone except the malignant race of examiners. 
What matters is the method of science, the attitude of mind, 
the appreciation of truth. To provide this, science must be 
taught at least in part on what is called the “heuristic method”. 
Because the title is cacophonous and the method, like all 
methods, is liable to be run to death by ultramontane practi- 
tioners, it is often unreasonably decried. I believe that its 
attitude is the essence of scientific training. There are schools 
where chemistry, physics and biology are studied without 
books. “What a waste of time”, some may say, “to oblige 
children to discover for themselves what is already known!” 
But those who raise that objection have forgotten the differ- 
ence between being told things and finding things out for 
yourself, or else they have failed to observe the effect of water 
on a duck’s back. Pupils trained on the heuristic method 
acquire facts more slowly than those who derive them from 
text-books and lectures, and in the early stages they will make 
a poor showing if some lunatic subjects them to premature 
examination. But one who is to-day a rising scientist tells 
his friends that he first understood the nature of science when 
a schoolmaster, to whom he had given the right answer, in- 
flicted a punishment on discovering that he had taken it out 
of a book instead of establishing its truth by his own experi- 
ment and observation. That is the only healthy way to study 
science. 

And the study of science on this active or heuristic system 
ensures another advantage essential to the success of school 
education. It provides employment for the hands. There is 
a deplorable tendency to associate hand-work with such 
derogatory epithets as “technical” and “vocational”. Hand- 
work in school is almost inevitably educational. No one who 
has had any experience of any attempts to educate children, 
can have failed to notice that a large proportion of children 
cannot—or at any rate do not—think, unless their hands are 
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busy. The child who thrives on a book diet is rare. I suppose 
that all children pass through a stage in which hand-work 1s 
a necessary condition of brain-work: and many people remain 
in that stage all their lives. They are in no way inferior to 
the book-fed type. But they are different; and in the early 
stages of life they are more numerous. For them the proper 
teaching of science would bring welcome relief and stimulus. 
To teach language and history and literature on active or 
heuristic lines is difficult. That demands of a teacher ingenu- 
ity, intelligence and great industry. It is certainly easier to 
teach such subjects by methods which leave the pupil passive. 
That the line of least resistance should be so generally followed 
is disastrous. But that such methods should invade the science 
classroom is an even greater misfortune; indeed one may say 
without exaggeration, an even greater crime. 

And science must be studied not only actively but also 
broadly. At least in the early stages children should study 
not one branch of science or several separated branches. The 
aim of the science teacher should be to relate those branches to 
each other, to study not chemistry or biology or physics, but 
rather the simple principles which are embodied in each of 
those branches of the parent tree; in short to study “science”. 
A generation ago there were men who were scientists without 
being scientific specialists. They could illustrate the spirit 
and method of scientific enquiry from flowers and animals and 
stars. As an instrument of education that Victorian type of 
scientist held an immeasurable advantage over the botanist or 
biologist or chemist of to-day, whose attention is too often 
narrowed to one sub-division of one sub-branch of one science. 
School teachers of science, as our Department of Education 
is happily aware, must be trained on a broad curriculum. A 
regulation of the Department requires “specialist”? teachers of 
science to graduate in three sciences. To that regulation they 
might well add with Athanasian emphasis: “Yet there are not 
three sciences, but one Science.” 
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In the past and, I am afraid, in the present too a 
wrong attitude and a wrong method in the school-teaching 
of science have resulted in two serious educational defects. 
The mental result has been disappointing because the 
method of study has been mainly passive; the moral result 
has been disappointing because the study has been domi- 
nated by a mean, ulterior motive. The active study 
of science which makes each lesson an adventure of discovery 
would restore to the curriculum the essential qualities of 
initiative and individual exertion,without which no school work 
is educational. It would also make for moral improvement. 
For mental integrity is not only a supreme intellectual quality. 
It is a moral quality as well, a moral quality which our exam- 
ination-ridden system of schooling does little to foster. Indeed 
it even encourages the false and fatal belief that the aim of the 
process is to give the right answer, no matter how you may 
have obtained it. But the “how” is of course the all important 
thing. The active study of science is the best of all possible 
antidotes against the prejudice of mass suggestion and the 
lethargy of ready-made ideas. It breeds a healthy scepticism, 
a disinterested attitude of mind and an unrelenting passion 
for truth. Objective thinking is what we need in the mental 
and moral training of boys and girls. Our grubby politics, 
our foggy economics, the vulgarity of most newspapers, the 
washiness of much religion—all these social evils result from 
lack of that mental integrity which refuses to accept half- 
truths and authoritative formulae and “what every right 
thinking citizen believes”, but insists rather on strict examina- 
tion and the fullest possible measure of understanding. 

That the hope of the future lies in improved education is 
so often stated that one inevitably comes to suspect the state- 
ment. But it is literally true. If the next generation is to 
cure the chaos in which our mental and moral astigmatism has 
landed us, they will need to study the structure of society, the 
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machinery of government, the aims and practices of industry, 
the use and value of currency—these and other such matters, 
baffling to us, they will need to study in an unimpassioned, 
scientific spirit. And they will need the same spirit in their 
approach to art and to religion. That is the realm of feeling 
and of intuition in which the writ of science does not run. But 
there too the spirit is needed, the refusal to accept half- 
comprehended statements on inadequate authority or to bow 
the knee in mere complacency. The appreciation of art is not 
bred of other people’s opinions. It is like the artist’s own 
motive, something individual and personal. And so is religion. 
Not something accepted at the dictate of loyalty and prejudice, 
but a dynamic belief that grows with the growth of personality. 
A faith that merely takes things on trust is akin to frivolity. 
It needs to be tested by experiment and observation, and the 
tests must be as strict as those the scientist employs. So that 
even in that alien field the school-teaching of science might 
bear fruit, provided that it produces that honesty of appre- 
hension which is the essence of the scientific spirit. 

The study of “the humanities” gives sympathy, emotional 
refinement and a sense of values, but on that diet alone pupils 
are apt to grow passionate and pale. They need also the 
astringent corrective of science. Without that they will not 
in the coming years perform the purpose for which our educa- 
tional system should fit them. And that is to interpret human 
experience patiently and fearlessly in the light of sympathy 
and reason, to search and care for truth alone and to submit 
to the criterion of personal experiment that sense of moral and 
spiritual values which only intuition can suggest. 

To serve that end is, I believe, the purpose of science in 
secondary education. 


PRUDENCE AND CAMILLA 


By Marion NELSON 


eed 


I 


HEY were two old women, very old—more than eighty 
perhaps. No one knew them now as the Townsend girls, 
but such they had once been: Prudence, bright-eyed, dark, 
provocatively intelligent; Camilla, fragile and slender, with 
eyes that looked at you shyly as through a mist. A handsome 
couple they were then, and foils to each other, affectionate and 
unselfish as few sisters are. ‘Their father had been sufficiently 
rich and comfortable, owning, besides the Grange, several 
good old houses in the village, so that the girls did not hasten 
to marry, but sat at home with their poetry and their painting 
or walked abroad distributing soup and flannels among the 
villagers, happy—both of them—in the erudition of Prudence 
and the sweet discipleship of Camilla. 

When it was decided that Prudence should accept her 
godmother’s invitation to spend a month with her in London 
the two sisters were miserable for a whole day. With tears 
on her cheeks, Camilla sewed the fine pointed lace on to 
Prudence’s flowered silk gown, stopping now and again to 
search for a delicate handkerchief or a fashionable pair of 
gloves from her own wardrobe. 

“Take these, dearest. I shan’t need them when you are 
gone. I couldn’t endure the ball without you.” 

“What nonsense!”—Prudence looked up from the trinkets 
in her jewel box—“You mustn’t make a hermit of yourself. 
If you do [I shall insist on giving up dancing too, and god- 
mother is sure to have collected a host of invitations for me. 
You know what she is! By the way, Camilla, may I borrow 
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your amber heart? It would go wonderfully with my gold 
brocade.” 

“Oh, Prue darling, take anything you want! Don’t ask 
me. But promise you won’t stay longer than a month.” 

“Of course I shan’t, you little goose. How could I with 
you and the Hoxtons on my mind? Come, let’s leave this and 
walk down to Wood Lane now. Sarah has made the jellies 
we promised them last week.” 

The period of her sister’s absence—it was stretched with- 
out argument from one month to two—passed slowly for 
Camilla. Her one distraction was in writing to Prudence, 
which she did every day, keeping a journal-like letter in the 
locked drawer of her secretary. She wrote of a few neigh- 
bourly dinners which she had attended in the company of her 
father, and of the Dobrée’s annual dance—duller than ever 
owing to the lack of fresh partners. “The same men... the 
same women... and the same sprigged muslins.” She wrote 
of the latest addition to the Hoxton family, a dear little girl 
with the blackest hair and the bluest eyes conceivable. She 
communicated the news about Sarah. “Sarah has done ex- 
tremely well for herself. She has at last proved the benefit 
of your teaching by bringing to the point the most backward 
of her suitors—the landlord of The Golden Pheasant, if you 
please, and you know what a bookish young man he is. And 
they mean to marry soon—but not before you come home, 
Sarah prettily concedes. She says her success is entirely due 
to you. It appears that the landlord was so impressed with 
the fact that she knew the name of Mr. Samuel Butler—you 
remember telling her the story of the musical pillars—that, 
fortunately, he could not contain his admiration long enough 
to discover that she did not recollect the title of the book pro- 
duced by that author, and proposed without a moment’s delay. 
They seem very happy. But Prue, my angel, we are all long- 
ing for you—will this separation never end?” 
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Sometimes, when Camilla came to write the direction on 
the envelope, she had a flash of misgiving. Miss Prudence 
Townsend, % Lady Wollaston, Regent’s Park, London. It 
was so remote and unfriendly, that big house. If Prue should 
be touched by its gravity and circumstance, would not the 
details of a country ball, a country baby and a country house- 
maid’s romance appear to her mere padding in a letter already 
over-long and without vitality? Yet, in the end, Camilla 
could never bring herself to dock her own pleasure by one 
word. 

Then Prudence returned, and her home-coming—instead 
of being a joyful celebration—was a day of the profoundest 
gloom, for she, like Sarah, had become engaged to be married. 

Some hours before the arrival of Mr. Richard Arundel, 
who had straightway been invited to the Grange to make the 
acquaintance of the family, Camilla and Prudence retired to 
the barn—a favourite playground of their childhood—and 
there, amid tears and protestations, patched the breach which 
had been made by Prudence’s reticence. Camilla re-emerged 
into the daylight—a few straws clinging to her skirt—radiant, 
even merry. Prudence’s look also bespoke satisfaction. Sis- 
ters remained sisters, Prudence had said, in spite of husbands; 
and it was but natural that the elder should marry first. 

That Richard was a very uncommon young man, both 
Prudence and Camilla were agreed. He was polite, but not 
gallant—sometimes he even forgot to open doors for one. He 
did not talk a great deal, but when he did he said most pene- 
trating things, and used terms that were not the coinage of 
ordinary conversation. His manner was a trifle disconcerting, 
for he never bothered to conceal boredom, which he had fre- 
quent occasion to experience at the Grange dinner parties. He 
seemed to know a great many celebrated people, although he 
did not boast about them. He was a critic, and had written 
two books besides his contributions to the London press. 
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Camilla took to him at once. He was distinguished, 
handsome in a masterful leonine way, almost good enough even 
for Prudence. 

And he admired Camilla. 

“T should like to see you as Miranda,” he said to her, as 
he sat one evening in the garden with the two sisters. “We 
must get Raymond to paint her, eh, Prudence?” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Prudence. “She shall come to us in 
London, and Raymond shall paint her and make both his 
name and hers at the Academy.” 

“Oh, Richard—Prue—don’t make fun of me!’ Camilla 
begged. 

“We're not making fun of you, Miranda, you lovely 
moth,” said Richard. 

Prudence looked on the quiet, unspoken understanding 
between her sister and Richard with deep satisfaction. It was 
far more than she had hoped for. Jealousy between them she 
had not thought of, but she had not foreseen their easy accept- 
ance of each other. After a few days it was as though they 
had been friends all their lives. Rather a cousinly than a 
brotherly-sisterly friendship, for in a hundred ways Camilla 
showed her consciousness of Richard’s sex, admiring the 
masculine qualities in him that were new to her, just as 
Richard so simply and openly appreciated Camilla’s unusual 
beauty. Rejoicing in her own happiness, Prudence resolved 
that Camilla should profit by it too. As soon as Richard and 
she returned from their honeymoon—it would probably be 
spent in Vienna—Camilla should pay them a long visit in 
London. Among Richard’s friends there was assuredly a 
man for Camilla. She had been too retiring with men until 
now, and the village hardly produced suitable husbands for 
young women of refined taste and wide reading. By London 
standards, Prudence had learned, Camilla and she were 
students. ‘The country, with its leisure, its storms and its quiet 
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rooms behind shuttered windows, had made them so in 
youth, but London awaited their maturity. Emotionally, 
Prudence had developed late, she had not thought of marriage 
until she met Richard. With him she had become aware—at 
first fearfully, then with elation—of a fire within, a glowing 
fire that yet expressed itself in tenderness; a fire waiting 
decorously for the word of law which would give it leave to 
flame high, probably to surprise Richard and herself with its 
undiminishable force. 

Prudence was sure that Camilla would not feel as she 
did, for Camilla had no vehemence. None the less, she would 
make an excellent wife for a clever man, drawing her own 
measure of contentment from his delight in her. Camilla 
must marry soon, she vowed; not a struggling young man like 
Richard, but one in a safer way of life, less brilliant no doubt, 
but already made and solid. 

One day Prudence found Richard and Camilla bending 
over the strawberry plants, picking fruit for luncheon. All 
morning she had been helping Sarah (whose wedding day was 
drawing near) to choose linen. 

“Not tired with each other?’ she called, as she stepped 
carefully over the lettuce-bed towards them. “I am so sorry 
to leave you like this, but poor Sarah is all of a twitter, as 
she says, and seems to be depending on me to turn The Golden 
Pheasant into a modern inn fully stocked with the latest 
conveniences. I have to go back there immediately after 
luncheon and I shan’t be home till late. But to-morrow it 
will be all over. It’s sweet of you, Richard, to let me go, and 
sweet of you too, Cammie dear, to take care of him for me.” 

It was dusk when Prudence left The Golden Pheasant. 
Having refused the young landlord’s offer to accompany her 
that he might be free to convey Sarah by devious ways to the 
kitchen door, she walked alone the length of the flower- 
perfumed village street. At the turn of the road she stood for 
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an instant, looking up at the dark wooded hill. A bird called; 
there was a flutter of wings in the soft fresh air. She thought 
what a lovely place the hillside was; she would miss it in 
springtime, the season when she and Camilla were wont to 
go a-hunting, little high-handled baskets over their arms, for 
white anemones and primroses. She knew that she was 
fortunate, nevertheless. Soon she and Richard would be fur- 
nishing their house, just as Sarah was putting hers into order 
now. The idea of being alone with Richard warmed her. 
Richard, her lover, was dear; Richard, her husband, would be 
infinitely dearer. She would have all her life to repay him 
for his wizardry. 

She wondered if she would miss Camilla as much as 
Camilla would miss her. Sometimes, before she met Richard, 
she had caressed her sister at the dictation of a greedy longing. 
She had brushed Camilla’s long hair as she had done when 
they were children. Camilla had not needed her attention, 
but she had been pleased with it, just as Prudence was pleased 
to give it. Occasionally, Prudence had wished that Camilla 
was still a child, small and soft and pliable . . . but this feeling 
she had not experienced since her return. She supposed that 
she would not miss Camilla in this way any longer, now that 
she had Richard to love and care for. 

The low-lying Grange was before her, lamplight showing 
through the window of the library, where her father sat work- 
ing on his never-to-be-finished History of Architecture in the 
Hampshire Village. The main part of the house dated from 
Elizabethan times, and it was beautiful not only to Prudence. 
She loitered by the gate, clanging it so that Richard and 
Camilla might hear and come running out to welcome her. But 
her ruse brought no response. 

Within were two letters. Words like cowardice .. love. . 
forgive .. no other way .. stared at her bald and meaningless 
from two thick white sheets of paper, torn from a sketching- 
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book. She went to Camilla’s room. The door stood open. A 
lavender dress lay sprawled on the floor. It bore the stains 
of strawberries... 

Richard, of course, became famous. A few years after 
his marriage with Camilla he was one of the most talked-of 
young men in England, and his reputation waxed as time 
went on. As a critic he was trusted and feared and, although 
it was frequently said that he knew little of other arts than 
poetry and novel-writing, his opinions were respected no 
matter on what subject they were expressed. His prose, 
which he exercised in a group of novels, was acclaimed as 
Hellenic. His poems, ranging from the metaphysical to the 
cleverest parody, were well represented in almost every 
anthology that appeared between the years 1890 and 1920. 
Some time before 1900 he discovered for his readers the 
marvels of interpretative dancing, incidentally making the 
names of two hitherto unknown Russians and adding dignity 
and lustre to that of the ‘glorious’ Antonia Bloom, whom he 
had met during his now celebrated American year. 

Camilla accompanied Richard everywhere. Yet, strange 
as it may seem, she never shared his publicity. Richard did 
not refer to her; reporters did not write about her; when 
Richard was photographed she did not appear. Camilla was 
quite satisfied, however, although it is true that Richard’s 
fierce enthusiasms often tired her. She did not want to stay 
in America for a whole year, but Richard insisted. New York 
stimulated him and, while he wrote little there, he declared 
that he was storing up material for England. This, as it 
proved, was true, but in her heart Camilla objected. She never 
rebelled. That she had Richard was enough. She had wanted 
children, but there were no children. Richard was enough. 

At first she had been wounded to the quick when it became 
clear that no effort of hers or Richard’s could touch Prudence’s 
heart or move her to reply. Prudence had said that she would 
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never speak to either of them again, and evidently she meant 
it. Camilla took a long time to accept this, a much longer 
time than Richard, who became heartily sick of the subject 
after two years’ discussion of it. 

Camilla, then, was happy with Richard. There were 
times when she could have wished for more domesticity, for a 
quiet evening spent with her husband by the drawing-room 
fire. Often she resented the calls on his time which took him 
so much away from home, but she knew that she had to sacri- 
fice something for having married an outstanding man. She 
was proud of him. But not so very long after their marriage 
she had lost track of the argument in his poems. She had 
often congratulated herself on her peculiar ability in keeping 
this hidden from Richard, for he never seemed to realize it. 
Not once in all the years of their life together did the thought 
intrude that Prudence might have made a better wife for 
Richard. 

Prudence thought otherwise. She knew that she hated 
Richard just as she hated Camilla. But she despised them 
too and, following Richard’s career from a distance, she 
laughed sometimes and told herself what a fool Camilla was. 
A little soft fool! She recognized every false note in his 
writing that escaped Richard’s deferential fellow-critics, sure 
that she could have saved his work and made it live. “He has 
a second-rate impatience,” she told herself. “He won’t last. 
Because he has no brake.” She saw Camilla sitting at his feet, 
moon-struck, idol-gazing, and she sneered. 


Prudence had hardened, almost into an eccentric. She 
lived alone in the Grange now, with Sarah’s daughter to attend 
her. She kept goats which she permitted to wander about the 
rooms. In the library, where her father had died over the 
manuscript of his History, she reserved a set of shelves for 
the books by and about Richard Arundel. 
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In 1920 Richard died and Camilla, unaccountably, re- 
turned to the village. She installed herself in The Red Gate, 
one of the houses she had inherited from her father. Half a 
mile of hedge-lined road now separated the sisters. 


II 


So the two old women lived out the last years of their 
lives. ‘Their story, once common property, was now almost 
forgotten. Altered like a ballad in the course of its develop- 
ment, a version which neither of them would have recognized 
was sometimes related to curious travellers or visitors in the 
district. Sarah, whose recital of the tale had retained every 
grain of its drama, was dead, and her grand-daughter, suc- 
cessor to the daughter who had formerly cleaned for Prudence, 
was a brisk and frivolous young lady who thought her mistress 
‘addled’ and remained with her solely on account of the high 
wages and the unexacting nature of the work. 


Camilla and Prudence were too proud to shun each other 
deliberately. And, although neither went out frequently, it 
was inevitable that one day or other they should meet. The 
scene of their first meeting could not have been more unfor- 
tunate. 

Prudence, leaning heavily on a stick (for she was becom- 
ing lame), walked into a village shop to buy a packet of linen 
buttons. And there, seated on the only chair, was Camilla, a 
little slender old woman, extraordinarily fair-skinned and 
fresh, but with spectacles over her eyes. The shopkeeper, a 
recent-comer to the village, was serving Camilla. She looked 
up at Prudence, called “Shop!” and her assistant, a blank- 
faced child of fourteen, moved uninterestedly from the rear 
premises to look for buttons. Prudence, her back half-turned 
to Camilla, found herself listening breathlessly for her sister’s 
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voice. It came, a little sweet voice, plaintive, blurred by 
nervousness. 


“No, no, it must be a paler shade. I want the pink and 
the blue to be of equal depth. Silk, please, not satin. Satin 
is so difficult to tie, and the cats won’t stand still long enough.” 


Buying ribbon for her cats! Prudence did not know this 
silly Camilla, who must certainly be in her second childhood 
already. 


And Camilla, stealing a glance at Prudence as she left 
the shop, thought how old her sister had become, how coarse 
and inelegant in her shapeless black clothes. 


But the encounter was not without its effects. It upset 
Camilla who had to take to her bed. And Prudence, for the 
rest of the day went about the house muttering to herself: 
“Pink and blue for my cats’ necks. And it must be silk, if 
you please.” 


Several years passed before they met again. This time 
Camilla was returning from a holiday in a taxi which had 
awaited her at the station. As the car turned the corner of 
the narrow road just beyond the Grange, the driver had to 
slow down abruptly in order to avoid a small boy who was 
straggling along, with a stick in his hand and half-a-dozen 
cows before him. ‘The boy, suddenly active, made a great 
noise and whacked the cows to the left side of the road. A 
woman, also on the left side, was thus forced close to the 
hedgerow. She looked up at the car in annoyance. Her eyes 
and Camilla’s met as the eyes of two strangers. They had 
passed out of sight before the expression of surprise and 
dismay which leaped up in the faces of both women could be 
seen by either. Camilla had noticed, however, the long- 
handled basket over Prudence’s arm, and she knew that it was 
filled with snowdrops. 
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Prudence undid the wrappings and drew out the book. 
The Letters of Antonia Bloom. Why should the bookseller 
have sent this to her? She wasn’t interested in this modern 
craze for investigating the lives of dead actresses. Antonia 
Bloom had been a dancer, though, hadn’t she? And wasn’t 
she the woman Richard Arundel had lauded so highly? Yes, 
she remembered, he had introduced her to London, and there 
was an essay about her in that book of his on the theatre—a 
poorish book, too, made up of odds and ends. Well, the 
booksellers would have to be more careful in future. She 
would simply send the Letters back. 

Let’s see—what did they cost? She picked up the 
invoice. ‘Twenty-five shillings. What rubbish! 'Twenty-five 
shillings for a few of Richard’s business letters. Well, any- 
way, the book was going back. She cast a distasteful eye upon 
it. Mustard-yellow absurdity! 

But she glanced at the table of contents. Richard’s name 
was here in good measure. The woman had evidently enjoyed 
writing to him, and the editor had not been sparing with 
Richard’s replies either. 

She turned to page seven. She read a few lines. ‘Then 
she set her glasses more comfortably on her nose. Why, this 
was a love-letter. Of all the strange things! She went on to 
page nine. To page twenty. To page thirty-four. To page 
forty-six. To page eighty-nine. 

Lunch-time came. She waved young Sarah away, and 
read on. The food lay cold on the table. She read every word 
that Richard had written, every word that had been written 
to him. She knew the whole story. 


At first surprise filled her. How secretive Richard’s 
letters, how careful he had been of his precious reputation! 
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And now this, when he and his lover were both dead, this 
exposure of the silly affair to the eyes of the world. Of course 
it was a silly affair. The Bloom woman was an idiot. Thea- 
tricality oozed from her writing; even in that letter she wrote 
when she was about to give birth to Richard’s son, when she 
declared herself in unendurable physical agony, she was posing 
to the last crying word. But Richard was worse—odious and 
vulgar with his pet names and his cheap literary allusions. Oh, 
what a pair! The glorious Antonia and Richard the Greek! 


It serves her right, Prudence thought. Camilla deserved 
this. Then the question arose in her mind—had Camilla 
known? It seemed not from the letters, during the lifetime 
of Richard at least. Then it would be news to her just as it 
had been to Prudence. Perhaps, of course, she had suspected. 
But how she would hate the publicity, which was a bitter thing. 
Prudence had been glad that Richard and Camilla had had 
no children. But Richard and Antonia Bloom had had a son. 
It was reasonable to suppose that Camilla would like that 
fact no more than Prudence would have liked it, if she had 
been in Camilla’s place. 

An interesting thought struck Prudence. What if 
Camilla had also received the book this morning—wasn’t she 
too likely to have a standing order with the booksellers ?—what 
if she were reading the letters at this very moment? 

Poor silly Camilla! <A little, old woman who could be 
blown over by a puff of wind. She wouldn’t take it in the 
right way. She would be hurt and humiliated, as she had been 
once at a ball when a rude partner had dropped her for a 
stranger reputed rich. How she had cried that night! 

A vision of a lavender dress, strawberry-stained, came 
before Prudence. It had been thrown down so carelessly, 
tempestuously, as she herself had been thrown down at the 
imperious desire of a man who had not the virtue of fidelity 
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Suddenly, Prudence called. Young Sarah came running. 
“Get me the car from The Golden Pheasant,” Prudence said. 
“And get it at once.” 

The Red Gate lay quiet in the sunlight, its tiled roof the 
more vivid by contrast with the extreme greenness of the 
leaves on the trees which surrounded it and almost concealed 
it from the road. A smoky spiral arose from one of the 
chimneys. 

The door stood open. Prudence, however, beat on it with 
the knocker. There was no reply. She listened intently. 
Nothing but the hum of insects in the air. Then young voices, 
from a distance, laughing. ‘The maids were evidently at work 
in the orchard. 

She took a step forward. ‘Two cats darted across her 
path, one decked with pink ribbon, the other with blue. 


She opened a door and looked into a room which she 
would have described as intolerably dainty. It was full of 
little, breakable ornaments, show china, Richelieu-worked 
cushions. Nobody there. 


Beyond was a curtained glass door. Prudence moved 
towards it. She stumbled against the head of a bearskin rug 
and knocked over a delicate Sheraton table, breaking into 
fragments a small crystal bowl which had stood upon it. The 
noise was alarming. She paused. There was no stir in the 
house. Camilla must be out. In the normal, well-ordered 
atmosphere she began to think that she had been too hasty. 
She had better get out of the place before she was caught. It 
was bad enough having taken a taxi, for the man would talk. 

Before she went she would just pull the curtain aside and 
look into the room behind the glass. Now she was here she 
felt curious to know whether Camilla had the book. It might 
be lying about. She tugged at the curtain. The door opened 
slightly with it. Prudence stepped forward. 
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She gripped her stick. A surge of fear and horror and 
disbelief swept over her. For there, before the claw-carved 
feet of a desk, Camilla lay rigid, face downward on the floor. 

Two full moments passed as, motionless, Prudence stared 
at the small dark mound on the rose-coloured rug. Then she 
made some steps towards it, knelt painfully, and touching the 
chilling face turned it to the light. Minute white curls, like 
fine embroidery silk, stirred on Camilla’s forehead under her 
breath. But how the hair had grown thin, the parting wide 
and bare! She put her finger on a hand, wrinkle-grained to 
the appearance of Cloisonné ware, a soft hand nevertheless, 
knuckle-deep in rings. Below an enormous ruby was the 
plain golden band. 

Prudence could kneel no longer. Slowly she drew herself 
up with the help of a chair-back until her eyes were level 
with the desk. The book was closed. She saw the bold black 
jetters on the yellow paper cover. They began to dance before 
her like so many clowns, juggling grotesquely, with a horrible 
insistence. ‘They cavorted on the neat heaps of writing paper, 
vaulted over the pen which had fallen on a vellum sheet to 
leave a scratch of ink on a letter just begun. Thursday was 
written, under the elegantly engraved address, in a thin 
unsteady hand. Below were two words— 

Dear Prue, 
—two words and a trail of ink and an infinitesimal blot where 
the pen had come to rest. 


THE LONDON INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION 


By F. Clarke 


HE purpose of this article is to direct attention to the 

possibilities that are implied in the creation of an Insti- 
tute of Education as a “central activity” of the University of 
London. On 1st September, 1932, the London Day Training 
College, which, since 1902, had been conducted by the London 
County Council in co-operation with the University, was 
transferred wholly to the University, and a scheme was thus 
launched the full scope of which has been all too little 
explored. British institutions in their origin and in their early 
stages have something of the quality of behaviour of a wary 
animal. Some vague, indefinable stimulus disturbs the quietly 
feeding beast, there is a lifting of the head, a sniffing of the 
air, a watchfulness to windward, and the taking of a stance to 
receive whatever may be coming. ‘There is no worked-out 
plan of action, and future action is “emergent” rather than 
premeditated. In these early stages all is crepuscular, and 


Not till the hours of light return 
All we have built do we discern. 


The new London Institute is true to type, the preliminary 
“hunch” has evoked its preliminary response and the Institute 
is in being. But since the tactics of a watchful empiricism 
have their dangers as well as their advantages; since, that is, 
policy may be hampered through a lack of articulation in its 
grasp of possibilities, some attempt to look ahead seems to 
be worth while. The onlooker, not embarrassed by any re- 
sponsibility for the conduct of the game, may be for that very 
reason the better equipped to set forth its wider perspective. 
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Some brief description of the Institute as now constituted 
must necessarily precede such a discussion of perspective. 

The pre-existing Day Training College (with about 200 
students) is incorporated in the new institution. The new 
development takes mainly the form of extended provision for 
overseas students, particularly from the Colonies and Domin- 
ions. These, it is hoped, will be largely of senior standing, 
men and women who have already had some experience in the 
field, rather than young graduates fresh from the University. 
Thus they will come, not only with a well focused sense of 
their own need and corresponding capacity to learn, but with 
something of their own to communicate. 

Further, it is intended to arrange for visiting members 
of the staff, men of long and successful experience in education 
in different parts of the Empire, to add each his own quota of 
enrichment to the common idea of what may be called Insti- 
tutio Britannica—the British Educational Idea. 

Thus, it is hoped, may be developed a richer and more 
fully articulated sense of common aims and principles and 
all the diversity of practice. As the University’s own memo- 
randum puts it: 

In the course of the discussions of the subject stress has 
been laid on the fact that the several Dominions are devel- 
oping each its own well-marked national character and 
consciousness, based upon the British, but diverging from it 
in characteristic ways, and that the continued solidarity of 
the Commonwealth depends largely upon preserving and 
strengthening those fundamental ideas and ideals which are 
expressed in our common educational traditions and institu- 
tions and through them exercise a quiet but decisive influence 
upon each new generation of citizens. It has been pointed 
out that the educational experiences of Englishmen, gained 
through centuries of work at home, and in every conceivable 
situation abroad is, taken as a whole, unique, but that 
its value is, from the imperial point of view, largely 
lost because there is no institution where it can be focused 


and made conscious, no organ through which it can be ex- 
pressed. For that reason we leave to other nations—particu- 
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larly to the United States, whose educational experience, 
though less than ours, is better studied and organized—the 
task of helping the daughter-nations of Britaindo their 
educational thinking and planning, and of training their 
leading educational workers. 


With commendable discretion, the memorandum refrains 
from stressing, as it might have done, the great potential value 
to the Dominions of English educational experience in the last 
generation or so. Everywhere in England to-day one comes 
across striking and significant developments. It is not merely 
English inarticulateness which accounts for comparative 
failure to communicate these to the world; it is the indigenous 
and organic character of the developments themselves. ‘The 
new Senior Schools, for instance, especially in the villages, 
grow like trees or flowers out of the history-saturated land- 
scape, and are not really intelligible apart from their lving 
context. One must go and see them; Dominion students in 
particular might learn much from them. 

There are a few Dominion students at the Institute even 
now and the new scheme contemplates a considerable increase 
in their numbers. But the Institute has other functions also. 
Already it is providing courses and training for administrators 
of native education in Crown Colonies and Mandated Terri- 
tories. It contemplates a considerable development of educa- 
tional research and the publication of studies and monographs. 
The training of administrators for the educational services of 
England is also contemplated, and liaison arrangements are 
projected both with cognate schools in the University of 
London and with other Universities. 

The work of the Institute, as distinct from that of the 
Training College proper, is shared with the Education Staff 
of King’s College, but the whole is under the general super- 
vision of a Director. 

Such is the Institute as it stands, in being, but still largely 
inchoate and undeveloped, with its more distant possibilities 
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only vaguely apprehended. Any attempt to clarify the more 
distant prospect must inevitably raise the whole issue of the 
future of the British Commonwealth. And that background 
is, surely, speculative enough. Is the effort which the Institute 
expresses already too late? Or, still more profoundly, is it 
even worth while, in view of the prospect as some of us may 
see it? The evolution of the Commonwealth for the last cen- 
tury or so can be seen clearly enough, partly as a phase of 
world-wide movements of emancipation and assertion of 
independence, which received a powerful stimulus from the 
events of 1776 and of 1789, and partly as a “prosperity 
phenomenon’, an assertion of freedom that was possible and 
safe in a world of comparative security and rapidly expanding 
wealth. Now the emancipation has gone far enough to come 
up against the harsh and ineluctable pricks of a necessary 
discipline, and the old trumpets of liberty emit a decidedly 
cracked note. Moreover, nameless fears of the unknown have 
driven out the old easy sense of security, and prosperity, which 
once rained upon us like unmerited manna from heaven, now 
eludes our most ingenious and prayerful efforts. The North 
American situation is itself no protection against these things. 
Further, the League has now come into being, and, what- 
ever its future form may be, the constituent states of the 
Commonwealth cannot ignore their interest in the creation of 
a stable international order, nor pretend that the League and 
the Commonwealth are antagonistic ideas. If they do, and 
so set League and Commonwealth in opposition, he would be 
a bold man who would prophesy the victory of the latter. 
Nineteenth-century experience affords no real precedents 
for the situation which we have to face to-day. Sooner or later 
every institution, not excluding the British Commonwealth, 
will have to pass the test of a clear criterion of utility. A mere 
blind loyalty, an unreasoning determination to maintain the 
Commonwealth at all costs, ruat coelwm, can work nothing 
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but mischief. The Commonwealth will continue to exist for 
the discharge of a function necessary and valuable to the world 
at large, or not at all. Even the mutual interests of its 
members would not be enough to hold it together, if the world 
in general saw it as a menace or a useless survival. 

Yet even with the Commonwealth the tie of mutual inter- 
est is no longer unquestioned. At this moment the Irish Free 
State is raising the issue in an acute form and to take high 
legalistic ground is not to give any answer to the real question 
that is being put. Even in Canada one hears the voice of a 
new and growing realism, which asks with increasing insist- 
ence the question cui bono? And as Canada comes to a fuller 
understanding of her own part in a genuine international order 
the insistence is not likely to diminish. It is little better than 
blind romanticism to ignore these things. 

We are driven, then, to a thoroughgoing re-examination 
of the credentials of the Commonwealth and of our own place 
in it. Only in the light of the results of such an examination 
can the function and the possibilities of the new London 
Institute be adequately appraised. 

Let us look at the position. It may be assumed that 
politically and legally there will be at least no substantial 
increase of unity. There appears to be now only one step 
more on the path of emancipation that could be taken, namely, 
to step out. Whether that step is taken or not and whatever 
measures are taken to improve the instruments of intercourse 
between the members of the Commonwealth, it would seem 
that their relations inter se must be more and more those of 
states de facto independent. If the bond is to be one of a 
common need of security it may well be questioned whether, 
in the world that is coming, the Commonwealth is the best 
guarantee even of that. And as each member becomes more 
and more engrossed in the necessities of its own situation, 
internal and external, it will be disposed to seek its good 
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wherever that can be found, and the Commonwealth ties, such 
as still exist, will play only their limited part in a complex 
which includes many other considerations. 

The main danger here may come from a lingering body of 
Bourbon opinion in England which has not yet discovered the 
twentieth century and cannot see that a structure which has 
slowly broadened down “from episode to incident” by one set 
of historical accidents may be transformed into something new 
and strange by another set of historical accidents. 

Nor is the hope any stronger when we turn from the 
political to the economic field. Mr. John Strachey, in The 
Coming Struggle for Power, foresees the possibility that Great 
Britain may attempt to prolong her economic reign by a 
determined effort to organize the Empire as an economic unit. 
He sees such a policy as a form of capitalist Fascism which 
is prepared to impose a degree of economic servitude upon its 
less resistant subjects in the interest of its own maintenance. 
For that very reason its success is not very likely, though there 
may be elements in the Dominions which would be prepared 
to co-operate with British capitalism in such a venture. Some- 
thing was heard of them at Ottawa in 1932. 

But interests must inevitably diverge. And even if such 
a coalition did hold together for a time, the hostilities which a 
thoroughgoing capitalist imperialism must inevitably excite, 
within and without, would cause its downfall. The possible 
horrors which might accompany the ultimate collapse of such 
an attempt may well serve as a warning against making it at 
all. And, indeed, the situation which developed at Ottawa 
two summers ago must have had a chilling effect on any who 
were contemplating an adventure of this kind. A congeries 
of bilateral agreements among members of a group, such as 
may be supplemented at any time by similar agreements with 
others outside the group, is a very different thing from a uni- 
fied capitalist imperialism. And as the nations become more 
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alive to the true causes of their present economic malaise, we 
may expect that the very instruments of such a venture, tariffs 
and quotas and the rest, will become less available. 


A third possible form of unity, that of a unified “culture” 
in the narrow sense of the word, has never had much chance. 
It was too effectively countered by cultural nationalism, and 
the British spirit was, inwardly, too much in sympathy with 
such local “uses” to be consistently repressive towards them. 
An Anglicizing policy similar to the Romanizing policy of 
Rome was never really possible. Wherever it was tried, more 
or less half-heartedly, it usually excited a reaction which was 
animated by a spirit so closely akin to what the British them- 
selves so well understand, that resistance had its effect. 


What has proceeded in the British Empire under nine- 
teenth-century influence has been not so much Anglicization 
as modernization. The Afrikander and the French Canadian 
have modernized themselves not as Englishmen but each in 
his own racial pattern. At this moment the native African in 
British territories is showing signs of modernizing himself in 
his own African way. And the policy of governments is 
giving him more and more encouragement to do so. If a 
‘melting-pot’ has been operating at all it has not been that of 
the hundred per cent Britisher. There may have been Rhodes 
Scholars who returned to their native shores with a veneer, 
more or less ill-fitting, of ‘English’ ways, but against them can 
be set many more who returned only to become more pas- 
sionately nationalist than ever. ‘The local developments of 
accent, pronunciation and vocabulary in the use of the English 
language, for instance, afford a piquant comment on the 
futility of any idea of imposing uniform standards of social 
deportment. There is no prospect and never was any prospect 
of a “Public School Code’ becoming accepted as universally 
valid. 
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We seem to be left with only one other possible strong 
bond of unity, that of a vague and ill-defined ‘sentiment’. It 
is just because the realities which remain are to be found, if 
anywhere, in this field, that a little space must be devoted to 
some exploration of this shadow-land. 

There can be no doubt of the existence of a strong basic 
sentiment in favour of continuing unity. The will to cohere 
is probably stronger than it was a short time ago. Realization 
of the lengths to which the movement towards separate 
sovereignties has gone may have served to throw sentiment 
into reverse, as it were. Possibly, too, the Irish challenge 
may have an unexpectedly invigorating effect. 

The critics and the enthusiastic nationalists seem to have 
been well represented at the recent Toronto Conference, yet 
even there the emergence of a strong feeling in favour of 
continuing unity was a marked feature of the proceedings. 

There is paradox, no doubt, in the co-existence of such 
sentiment with a passionate local nationalism. But the main- 
tenance of unity ts the maintenance of paradox. In some 
form or other, baffling contradiction is of the essence of many 
British institutions. ‘There is a Crown which is many and 
one, a King who reigns and does not govern, a Parliament 
which is at least as much dependent upon the Executive as 
the Executive is upon it. For just such reasons, neatly de- 
signed political and economic schemes must fail as guarantees 
of unity. (The idea of a constitution for the Commonwealth 
was at one time taken up only to be hastily dropped as its 
dangers were discerned.) 

Instruments of a much more subtle kind, as we shall see, 
are required for the maintenance of a unity so paradoxical. 
Some hint of their character may be derived from an investi- 
gation of this rather shadowy field of ‘sentiment’. 

The mere feeling for unity is, of course, not enough, 
though it is much. Yet when we seek for something further 
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the results are apt to be both baffling and disappointing. For 
there are so many ‘sentiments’. It is not a simple unitary 
feeling of a family kind that binds us together. With one 
group the bond is warm and emotional, with another it is cool 
and calculating. The New Zealander does not feel as the 
French Canadian or the Afrikander does. Even the passionate 
Ulsterman’s attachment is not to Great Britain as such but 
to a Great Britain that guarantees his own security. The 
sentiment of even the racially ‘British’ citizens of the Com- 
monwealth is not a uniform thing either. Australians do not 
feel quite as Canadians do, and experience has shown that 
there are Canadians who are in closer sympathy with the 
Afrikander Nationalist than with the true-blue Britisher from 
Natal. 

So one might go on exploring the diversities. Though 
they may all issue in a desire to remain united, the desire 
springs from widely differing motives and engenders widely 
differing forms of ‘sentiment’. It would seem then that a full 
consciousness of these differences must find expression in any 
means that are adopted for the maintenance of unity. Further, 
manifestations of sentiment in a ritualized flag-waving, nar- 
rowly ‘British’ form are a very fruitful source of conflict and 
disunity. One cannot have passed through the violent ‘flag’ 
controversy in South Africa, leaving the Afrikander with the 
embittered impression that he was regarded as an outsider 
in his own native land, without realizing what lasting mischief 
such things can do. 

The fact is that mere sentiment, an unreasoning emotional 
‘set’>, will always be mischievous. For it is blind, custom- 
bound, and apt to be cruel and unjust. The alarm that seems 
to have been excited by some of the utterances at the Toronto 
Conference appears to have arisen from a source of this kind. 
Sentiment is in such cases sheer sentimentality, not only no 
foundation to build upon but apt to rise up in clouds of murky 
fog which darken and paralyse all wise counsel. 
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But, it may be asked, is there no form of sentiment, at 
once reasonable and widely shared, which can bind us all 
together? What, after all, are the objects of our common 
loyalty? What, to put it concretely, are the things that we 
should all alike be prepared to fight for? 

I suggest that there is such a sentiment and that the 
systematic and enlightened cultivation of it is at once the real 
‘bond of Empire’ and the real purpose of the London Insti- 
tute. And here we come upon the central pillar of the argu- 
ment in this paper. It is that the true object of common 
loyalty is a common attitude towards the public ‘concern’ (to 
use an old Quaker expression). It is idem sentire de repub- 
lica, a way of ordering the common life towards ends which 
are regarded as of supreme value. The roots of it go far back 
in English constitutional history, the study of which must go 
on throughout the Commonwealth. But it has re-rooted itself 
in strange soils and grown up again in new climes, so that the 
homekeeping Englishman is often slow to recognize his own 
fair plant when it comes back upon him in such unfamiliar 
shape. 

But is is always the same thing in principle. Like the 
Gospel, universality is its destiny and the object of its striving. 
For it is a principle of human order and of freedom, demand- 
ing nothing more than integrity and intelligence, and capable 
of overleaping all distinctions of race and language and 
religion. It is this implicit universality of the British Idea, 
the Res Britannica as we might call it, which makes an 
exclusive nationalism, whether of the Commonwealth as a 
whole or of its constituent parts, quite suicidal. There is more 
than paradox when such nationalism arises, there is sheer 
impossible contradiction. For the same reason the Common- 
wealth is driven by its own necessity to identify itself with 
any league of nations or other scheme of international order 
in which it recognizes its own spirit. It can live only by the 
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continuing spread of that spirit through the world. It con- 
tradicts and negates itself whenever it fondly believes that 
such a spirit can be maintained within and violated without— 
democracy at home and Caesarism abroad. 

What I have called the Res Britannica can easily be arti- 
culated. At its best it includes such things as government 
by consent; political freedom which regards differences of 
race and language and religion and colour as in themselves 
irrelevant; national units of government autonomous within 
the system; control of industry and finance in the public 
interest; security for minorities; integrity of public adminis- 
tration; universal education and freedom of opportunity; and 
over all the rule of law and the ideal of a Great Society where 
widely dissimilar modes of life may be followed in harmony 
and peace. It is not contended that all these principles are 
uniformly observed everywhere and always throughout the 
Commonwealth. But they do form the real content of the 
ideal. By their very nature they imply universality and any 
form of thoroughgoing particularism, any selfish closing of 
doors, is a denial of them. 

Perhaps, because of this nisws towards universality, 
another name than “British” may have to be invented to de- 
scribe them. Even now the term has a signification that is 
mainly historical, much in the same way as we speak of a 
“Roman” church. More than once in recent years the out- 
and-out Britisher has undergone the experience, sometimes 
with a wry face, of having his own principles expounded by 
“non-British” citizens of the Commonwealth better than he 
could do it himself. But at heart he is still faithful to them, 
and knows that, in the last resort, it is these and not the flag, 
or a selfish economic interest, that binds the whole together. 
It is these that give substance to any lasting sentiment of unity. 

And now, what is the situation to-day? Is it not precisely 
these things which are being increasingly challenged in the 
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world at the moment? If we believe in them at all, is this the 
time to contemplate the dissolution of a free fellowship which 
has come into existence and attained to worldwide range under 
the influence of these very principles? It might rather be 
argued that the British Idea is finding itself for the first time 
now that it is being seriously challenged and has great work 
to do. 


But if we do agree that the real bond of unity is a common 
loyalty to a Way of Life, universal in principle, then we must 
be ready to accept the consequences. We shall have to admit 
that the fellowship, taken spiritually, extends beyond the 
confines of the Commonwealth, just as the Anglican Church 
now does. We shall have to admit that there are elements 
within the Empire as a whole which are alien to this spirit 
and will have to be either transformed or extruded. Perhaps, 
too, we shall have to realize that modern economic tendencies, 
even within the Commonwealth itself, are, in some respects, 
headed in a direction which may prove fatal to its true mission. 
Clearly it can never live with Fascism, for instance. 


Still further, we may be driven to considerable re-exam- 
ination of our own current practices and principles, and per- 
haps to some salutary realization of the differences between 
the conditions of to-day and those under which our democratic 
institutions were formed and grew up. It may be that de- 
mocracy in the form in which we now have it is more of a 
fair-weather phenomenon than we realize, an accident of 
security as it were. England herself was conspicuously free 
from foreign dangers in the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies when these things were worked out; the Dominions and 
the United States have never been seriously threatened. Are 
we quite sure that free institutions will stand foul weather, 
that they will be proof against the new assaults that are coming 
from within as well as from without? 
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Thus a healthy process of self-examination is indicated 
and the London Institute may have a significant part to play 
in it. 

We contemplate to-day, then, a situation in which a system 
of local (English) usage has become a worldwide philosophy. 
That philosophy is shared by many outside of the Common- 
wealth, and perhaps not fully shared by all within it. Yet the 
Commonwealth is a main citadel of it. If there are dangers 
without, there are even more serious dangers within: lack of 
consciousness of the true inheritance, sectional selfishness, 
disposition to shirk responsibility, reliance on mere machinery 
in place of exacting ideals, and such like. 

The moral is plain enough. What we are concerned to 
maintain is something broader and greater than a de facto 
Empire, though that Empire is essential to the maintenance 
of the greater thing. We are committed to something almost 
like a crusade, a conflict of religion within and without. The 
British Commonwealth in its looseness of organization, its 
worldwide diffusion in strategic situations and its tradition of 
free institutions, is an admirable instrument for the purpose. 
Yet it 7s an instrument. The end in view is more than its 
maintenance as such. So it is useless and dangerous to go on 
thinking merely in the political terms of the old territorial 
sovereignty. It may sound a little bizarre to say so, but it is 
the simple truth that we have to translate our thinking out 
of the old terms of politics into the new terms of education. 
This must be true if what we are committed to is the main- 
tenance of a Faith, of a Way of Life, and if free institutions 
worked by the people themselves are to be both end and means. 

It may be that few of us as yet have any adequate con- 
ception of the real magnitude of the task. The London 
Institute, as I understand it, exists to focus the task and to 
provide means for its execution by a further adaptation of the 
traditional British way. ‘The procedure will be, apparently, 
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to explore the content of the British Idea in what may be called 
its genetic form, the form it assumes when you set out to bring 
up children in the faith of it. This will involve the compara- 
tive study of techniques of school administration, of objectives 
and methods and forms of organization. ach constituent 
community of the Commonwealth will thus heighten its own 
educational self-consciousness, will explore systematically the 
content of its own form of the Idea, and all will come together 
to share the findings. Reciprocating institutes may be needed 
in each of the larger Dominions and organization will have 
to be worked out both for selecting representative students 
from each Dominion to go to London and for receiving 
students from elsewhere. Reciprocity and equal intercourse 
seem to be of the essence of the scheme. 

As has been hinted, the range of participation should not 
and will not be confined to the Commonwealth alone. The 
United States, for example, will have much both to give and 
to receive, and indeed, from the point of view here taken, the 
United States is as much within the fellowship as Canada. 
Moreover, Europe will not be wholly excluded, and London 
is well placed for providing the necessary facilities. 

The resources even of London, however, will need to be 
supplemented. Other centres in England may well have their 
part to play, especially as there is a wise determination not 
to allow the Institute to grow to an unwieldy size. 

It is thus conceivable that, when the scheme is fully work- 
ing, every administrator or other educator in the Common- 
wealth who is in a position to shape educational policy will 
have had some sort of contact with this central organization. 
He will have been “trained” not so much by the Institute as 
by intercourse and joint study with his fellow-workers. 

In this way there is some hope that the paradox may 
become actual, of independent self-determining communities 
achieving a spiritual unity in which they determine one another, 
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and in doing so serve mankind in the mutual maintenance of 
a great idea. 

It will be seen that the whole conception implies a delib- 
erate heightening of a common self-consciousness. And there 
some of us may feel a check. Has not self-consciousness 
already gone too far? Is not a point reached where the taking 
of further thought, so far from adding cubits to our stature, 
actually subtracts them from it? And may we not destroy this 
naturally-grown Commonwealth in the effort to rationalize and 
philosophize its distinctive life? 

The answer seems to be that changing values will seek 
inevitably some form of institutional embodiment. Fascist 
and Communist societies are already taking deliberate shape 
around us. Can we refuse the challenge as to what we stand 
for? Or must the case go by default? 

The essence of the position here taken is that in the total 
inheritance of the British Idea we have all the resources neces- 
sary, with proper adaptation, to face the new demand. Four 
centuries or so ago there was another great shift of values, and 
institutions in Church and State underwent radical and pain- 
ful transformation in order to give form to the changed 
content. Over most of Europe the dominant form was the 
despotic sovereign State called upon with its autocratic dis- 
cipline to stamp in the habit of a new overriding loyalty. In 
England the flame of freedom, flickering at times, was kept 
alive, to light fires eventually that were to burn in the four 
corners of the world. What was the function of England on 
the European stage in centuries past may be the function of 
the Commonwealth on the world stage to-day. England not 
only stood fast against the continental despotisms, but she 
resisted even the storms of Liberty itself, when with fanatical 
violence they beat upon her in the years of revolution. She 
would be free, but free in her own way, and a generation later 
she made the adjustment constitutionally in a way that suited 
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herself. Confidence in her own resources proved to be 
justified. 

The same confidence will be justified in the Common- 
wealth at large to-day. Storms of doctrine beat upon it, some 
of them not wholly alien to its own spirit. But both plain 
wisdom and traditional instinct demand that we keep steady 
and unperturbed, and set ourselves deliberately and systema- 
tically to the task of finding in our own common resources 
the wherewithal to meet the real demands of the future. 

The new London Institute takes its place in the very 
centre of such an effort, and from the need for that effort its 
real significance springs. 


WHAT CANADA LOSES IN THE ARTS 
GRADUATE 


By J. Gorpon NELLES 


oe 


O determine the function of the university graduate in 

Arts as a member of the community is one of the pressing 
problems of the times. From the point of view of parents the 
problem usually appears as that of finding some remunerative 
position for their son after graduation. In most cases the 
hope is entertained that he may soon begin to pay dividends 
on an educational investment which has grown stage by stage 
through school and college for some twenty years. ‘There 
was a time when such hopes were more easily satisfied. 

It happens, however, that the new graduate carries with 
him a problem which is more subtle and serious than that of 
finding employment. Nor is it usually confined, as in the 
case of employment, to temporary periods of business depres- 
sion. It is a problem felt by many students before gradua- 
tion, but realized to an increasing extent afterwards. It is, 
moreover, a matter of importance to the community and the 
country in which the graduate is to live. It concerns his rapid 
transition from an environment in which money has been 
regarded as the least worthy of the objects to be attained in 
life to one in which money and material achievements are 
apparently the principal measurements of value and the more 
obvious standards of success. There are a large number of 
graduates whose adjustment to new conditions after leaving 
college presents no particular problem. Many settle down 
quite easily to a business régime since they possess neither 
aptitude nor inclination for any other kind of work. In 
some cases their contribution to the country in the commercial 
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field will be of the greatest value and it is far from my inten- 
tion to minimize the importance of economic and commercial 
achievements in the growth of the dominion. Rather do I 
desire to apply to Canada the lesson of history that nations, 
like men, cannot live by bread alone. 

As an important aspect of this question let us consider 
here that large body of graduates whose training and mental 
equipment fit them for careers which find small favour in the 
eyes of the average family because they do not seem to 
promise the requisite financial returns, and which offer scant 
attraction from any other point of view. This is particularly 
true where a career in writing is considered, despite the fact 
that literature in Canada stands in such need of scholarly 
recruits. The traditional idea of the writer as a starving figure 
in a draughty attic warming his hands at a fire made of his 
own manuscripts is still sufficiently accepted to prejudice the 
attitude of many families toward the early efforts of a literary 
member of the household. Moreover, the view is also widely 
held in Canada that literature—far from being capable of 
exercising an important influence on the life of a nation—is 
very much of a “high-brow” hobby. There is little general 
realization of the extent to which the eminence of such coun- 
tries as England and France rests on their literary and artistic 
achievements, or of the part such things have played both in 
moulding and interpreting the character of nations. As suc- 
cess and often happiness are largely judged by material 
evidence, little significance is attached by the world to many 
of those things which the graduate has been taught to appreci- 
ate during his undergraduate career. It was this which led 
André Siegfried to conclude in his book, America Comes of 
Age, that “it may lead to splendid results and it is undoubtedly 
a marvellous aid to economic achievement; but under it orig- 
inality and individual talent, and often art and genius, rebel 
or are stifled.” 
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In England and on the Continent the problem is much 
less evident than in Canada and the United States. This is 
because the standards of value held by the old-world com- 
munities are in much closer harmony with those of their 
universities. The clash of town and gown has long since 
receded to the background of European history. In Canada, 
unfortunately, it still remains too often an unnecessary source 
of friction. The university graduate is frequently confronted 
with the contrast between prevailing sentiments and those 
heard on the great day of his graduation. Perhaps such words 
as those uttered at convocation by the late Sir Arthur Currie 
still linger in his ears: “Those of you who come here are very 
privileged members of the community; you may justify that 
privilege only by making some contribution to the community 
—in science or literature it may be, or perhaps in some less 
exalted way. But if you are to be the salt of the community 
you must keep your savour, you cannot be merely common- 
place, nor content yourselves with the idols of the market- 
place.” 

Thus reminded of his responsibilities, many a graduate 
has stood later in the market-place feeling a rising sense of 
futility and cynicism at the thought of how much its idols 
were a part of the law of the land. 

In his address on receiving the Nobel Prize for Literature, 
Sinclair Lewis made reference to the point when he observed 
that in America the greatest obstacle to the serious student 
of the Arts lay in the fact that he was made to feel that his work 
was not worth while. Professor Brady remarked similarly in 
his book, Canada: “Among Canadian writers of every kind 
there is a feeling that their efforts are little esteemed by the 
community... Moreover, writers are forced to recognize the 
unpleasant fact that business magnates and political leaders 
carry away practically all the public rewards and the virtues 
of literary creation receive little consideration.” The problem 
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is thus far from being confined to the university graduate but 
it is usually the latter in whom the material and humane forces 
come into most sudden conflict. It may be likened to the 
blacksmith who plunges his hot iron into cold water. The iron 
is given hardness and temper, but when a somewhat similar 
process is applied to a human being it is apt to result in an 
unnecessarily embittered or cynical type of citizen. 

This general inability to recognize the importance to 
national development of other than material pursuits is one 
of the reasons why this continent has gone to such extremes 
in its periods of boom and depression. Its one-sided expansion 
in which the scientific and material have been encouraged out 
of all proportion to the humane and intellectual inevitably 
resulted in the excesses which have been so apparent. We 
have tried to get along on our inventive powers without de- 
veloping minds of sufficient breadth and understanding to 
harmonize and maintain proper control over the economic and 
political machinery we have set up. As Henry Seidel Canby, 
a leading American editor and critic, has said: ‘Technology 
may have so far outstretched the control of man by man as 
to justify the worst fears of those who think that our society 
is like a too small boy with a too large penknife .. .” 

Many scientists who may be said to have been partly 
responsible for placing this “too large penknife’ in the hands 
of the “too small boy” have warned the world of the dangers 
to be expected from the application of new inventions or 
processes without proper forethought. They have pointed to 
the old axiom that knowledge and wisdom are by no means 
one and the same thing. But on the whole it is generally 
admitted that pure science has been less concerned with the 
morals or the philosophy involved in the application of its 
discoveries than with the actual solution of the material pro- 
blems in hand. This fact has been brought out by many 
commentators. Professor Alfred Zimmern has observed, for 
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example, that “the devotee of the scientific method, whether 
engaged upon ‘pure research’ or upon the practical applica- 
tions of knowledge, has his whole being concentrated on the 
‘how’—on the successful use of his scientific instrument for 
adding knowledge to knowledge. He too often forgets to 
pause and reflect on the ‘why’—on the relation between his 
enquiry and the general interests of mankind.” 

This is not necessarily a criticism of science. The study 
of technological problems is a full-time job. To determine 
the ‘how’ of things requires nearly all the energy and thought 
that a single individual possesses. Similarly to discern the 
‘why’ and ‘wherefore’ requires an equal expenditure of energy 
and thought. If the sciences are a full-time job, so are the 
humanities. Both are essential studies in promoting the 
general good. Both need full-time students and leaders. The 
problem to-day is to right the balance which has been over- 
weighted with the emphasis on science. In the eighteen- 
eighties Matthew Arnold, in argument with Thomas Huxley, 
pointed out that since “we find by experience that humane 
letters have an undeniable power of engaging the emotions 
(which had formerly been satisfied and controlled by mediaeval 
religion), the importance of humane letters in a man’s train- 
ing becomes not less, but greater, in proportion to the success 
of modern science in extirpating what it calls ‘mediaeval 
thinking’.” More recently Dr. Whitehead, in his book, Science 
and the Modern World, has urged that “the discoveries of the 
nineteenth century were in the direction of professionalism, so 
that we are left with no expansion in wisdom and greater need 
of it. Wisdom is the fruit of a balanced development. It is 
this balanced growth of individuality which it should be the 
aim of education to secure’. In recent years the increasing 
penetration of science and its material benefits mto everyday 
life, and the emphasis placed on scientific research in the 
universities through endowments for the purpose has indeed 
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created a greater need than ever before for the encouragement 
of those other studies which both reflect and direct the inherent 
emotions and aspirations of the people. 

The balanced development of both material and intel- 
lectual aspects of life which distinguishes England is particu- 
larly evident in the way she has met the present economic 
depression. There has been none of the weeping and gnashing 
of teeth in London that one has found in New York or 
Montreal. American writers of such authority as Walter 
Lippman and Louis Bromfield have been struck by this. It 
seems that the education and culture of the average English- 
man has taught him to think of much more than himself once 
he comes into the possession of wealth, while the education and 
absence of culture in so many Canadians and Americans has 
resulted in all thought being given to the accumulation of 
wealth and little to the responsibility it entails. “For ten years 
America believed that a great nation could live by being the 
banker of the world, by mass production, and by paying for 
things on an instalment plan. One corner tottered and the 
whole structure fell, leaving the nation without even its hard 
materialistic faith,’ said Louis Bromfield a short time ago. 
“But England,” he concluded, “has found a new faith, a faith 
in herself, her character and her traditions. On the day I left 
England I went away regretfully, filled with envy of every 
British subject, for in England there was faith—a faith so 
great that hardships no longer counted.” 

Such faith cannot be computed in dollars and cents. Its: 
value to a nation is greater than any material asset. Hence 
one might expect that in a growing country like Canada every 
effort would be made to build up this faith “in herself, her 
character and her traditions”. But in practice this is not the 
case. The reason lies in the fact that the pursuit of many of 
those things which actually constitute and maintain this faith 
is not considered worth while. Moreover, such faith is encour- 
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aged but is not literally instilled into a nation by the occasional 
commendable utterances of business and political leaders. 
Recently there has undoubtedly been a stirring of literature 
and the arts in Canada which seems to be broad-based. But 
although it is admitted that the role of a university is partly 
to emphasize the importance of the non-material values in life, 
the distribution of funds for post-graduate work in the leading 
universities 1s overwhelming evidence of what the community 
at large has considered the most important object of study. 
From this and other criteria it appears that there is small 
understanding of the fact that the faith of which Mr. Brom- 
field speaks was not absorbed by the bookkeeper through his 
accounts, the trader through his bills of lading, or the average 
man through his business correspondence, but was due in these 
and countless other cases to the activity of England’s scholars, 
painters and writers in keeping the national consciousness 
alive to the memory of great achievements and alert to the 
increasingly complicated problems of the present day. Henry 
Seidel Canby has drawn attention to the problem many times 
in the United States and has called loudly for the remedy. 
“Science,” he says, “unabsorbed by the imagination is self- 
destructive; that is proved by the complete failure of popular 
education to make the masses realize that progress and tech- 
nological advance are not necessarily identical. Grant us, O 
Lord, a Butler, a More, a Rousseau, a Whitman, or someone 
as gifted, yet sounder than any of them, before it is too late!” 

It is evident that neither the development of industry, 
natural resources or scientific research will alone be sufficient 
to serve the best interests of Canada. ‘The writer and scholar, 
trained in the humanities and accustomed to weighing scientific 
and other achievements in the light of their moral and philo- 
sophical implications, are essential to a nation’s progress. The 
traditional centre for the development of this type of scholar 
and the starting-point for the spread of ideas have been in the 
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university. In Canada the work of the universities in this 
regard and especially of their post-graduate schools is particu- 
larly important. When the serious arts student reaches the 
graduation stage he has attained a certain maturity of mind 
which, if properly cultivated, may later yield results of con- 
siderable value. Too often, however, little attempt is made to 
conserve this mind for the useful work for which a long 
educational process has fitted it. It is forthwith discharged 
into the market-place where all the forces already described 
begin to exert their influence. 

Had this student devoted himself to the study of the 
sciences he would more than likely have been enabled to return 
to the research laboratory during that critical year or two 
immediately following graduation. The reason is further 
discussed by Professor Newton of the University of London 
in his study of The Universities and Educational Systems of 
the British Empire. He remarks: “The greater part of the 
endowments and grants to the universities that have come in 
recent years have been allocated to .. . the workers in natural 
science and medicine... But if the subjects of the humanistic 
curriculum are to live, research in them is as necessary as in 
other fields.” At Cambridge, the danger of upsetting the 
balance between the principal branches of the University’s 
work has also been emphasized. G. M. Trevelyan, Regius 
Professor of Modern History, in commenting on “the tradi- 
tion and spirit of the humanities in friendly rivalry to the 
ever-increasing domain of scientific study’’, concluded that “to 
maintain a just balance between the two great aspects of 
intellectual activity must be an object of anxious care to such 
a university as ours.” 

In discussing the subject of post-graduate study in 
Canada it must be said that there is no intention of depreciat- 
ing the importance of scientific research. But when one studies 
the extent of financial assistance received by the sciences as 
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compared with the humanities, despite the very real importance 
of the latter, the conviction grows that the structure is ill- 
balanced. A significant example is seen in a recent list of 
students registered in the Faculty of Graduate Studies and 
Research at McGill University who received financial aid 
through various university or government fellowships and 
bursaries. The list included eighty-three students and of these 
not one received aid for study or research in literature or 
history and only one was engaged in philosophy. The “prac- 
tical” worth of economics drew support for but six young men 
while ten were enabled to continue work in sociology and 
psychology. Of the remaining sixty-six all were engaged in 
the pure sciences, the great majority in chemistry and physics. 
Many of the grants in science, incidentally, were awards of 
the National Research Council and do not necessarily come 
every year to students studying: at McGill. In addition, there 
were a number of McGill graduates who received financial 
awards which were not included in the list since they had taken 
up their studies at other universities. 

The funds thus made available for research totalled 
nearly $69,000, and of this the only sum actually devoted to 
the time-honoured humanities was a $1,500 fellowship in 
philosophy. These figures led Dr. A. S. Eve, Dean of the 
Graduate Faculty at McGill and himself an outstanding 
scientist, to remark that ‘‘the humanities receive, unfortunately, 
little or no support from any quarter. This is a profound 
misfortune. In a mechanical age we must remember the great 
Authority who said so emphatically that ‘Man does not live 
by bread alone’.” 

At leading Canadian universities such as McGill, Toronto 
or Queen’s, the university calendars indicate that only a very 
small sum is available in the form of scholarships or fellow- 
ships to permit a student to live and work for a full session 
in a graduate faculty on subjects of literature, history, philo- 
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sophy or languages. With fees and living expenses included, 
such work would require from $900 to $1,500 a year for each 
student depending on the university in or outside Canada 
where he enrolled for his research. Beyond the Rhodes and 
I1.0.D.K. scholarships and a recent grant from the Carnegie 
Foundation to the Royal Society of Canada, the provincial 
government of Quebec, in accordance with the usual French 
cultural traditions, has been the only other important source 
of financial assistance to students engaging in work of the 
nature described. At the present time, when many students 
are unable to obtain any position on graduation, further 
assistance of this kind would have been especially useful in 
transforming possible idleness into valuable research. 

On the whole, it is evident that there is comparatively little 
tangible encouragement either in or outside the universities 
for those graduates who might be trained to contribute to a 
side of this country’s life which stands in particular need of 
attention. ‘The people at large cannot be expected to change 
their material concepts or to realize the highest ideals of 
nationhood until the progenitors of thought and culture are 
sufficiently skilled and numerous to turn the tide of progress 
in the proper direction. At the moment it seems that we can 
only hope that the best elements in our communities will 
gradually exert greater effort to facilitate the process. 


CANADIAN TRADE POLICY IN A WORLD OF 
ECONOMIC NATIONALISM 


* This is the fourth and last of a series of articles prepared by the 
members of the Department of Political and Economic Science and 
of the Course in Commerce. The series is concerned with certain 
faults in our economic and political structure which the stresses of 
the past four years have made only too apparent. The reforms pro- 
posed are not contributions to the alleviation of the evils of the current 
depression but to the improvement of our institutions and policies for 
the future. The articles have grown out of a series of discussions 
and represent the considered opinion of the Department as a whole. 


N that hopeful year 1919 it was supposed that the adoption 
of the principle of nationality as the basis of the peace 
treaties would solve many of the problems from which the 
world had suffered. In this year of hope deferred, 1934, it is 
apparent that nationalism in the economic field is in part 
responsible for the depression and is one of the greatest 
obstacles to recovery. 

Policies of economic nationalism, that is to say policies 
directed to furthering a national rather than a world economic 
system, are no creation of this generation. They came into 
being as soon as nation-states were born and for generations 
were challenged only on behalf of local and sectional interests 
within the state. Not till Adam Smith spoke out were they 
sharply challenged in the interest of the nation itself. The 
author of An Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the 
Wealth of Nations, however, was not optimistic of success. 
“To expect that free trade should ever be entirely restored in 
Great Britain, is as absurd as to expect that an Oceana or 
Utopia should ever be established in it.” Yet free trade was 
“entirely restored” in Great Britain by the Cobden-Chevalier 
Treaty of 1860 and during the next decade the barriers to trade 
in continental Europe were lowered. The economic national- 
ism which had ruled Europe for centuries seemed to have 
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vanished before the internationalist policies of John Bright 
and Richard Cobden. 

If Adam Smith would have been astonished to learn that 
seventy years after the appearance of The Wealth of Nations 
Great Britain would abolish the Corn Laws, he would have 
been still more astonished to learn that in 1931 after seventy- 
one years of free trade Great Britain would revert to a policy 
of protectionism. What had seemed to be a new era was a 
brief interlude in the history of economic nationalism. From 
1870 onwards the trend of economic policy was toward pro- 
tectionism. The United States, Germany, France, Canada, 
and many other countries abandoned low-tariff policies in 
favour of thorough-going protectionism. In part, countries 
in which the Industrial Revolution had come late endeavoured 
to shelter their young manufacturing industries against the 
competition of mature British industries; in part, the old 
agricultural areas of Europe sought protection from the 
competition of the newly populated regions of America sud-_ 
denly brought closer through the sharp decline in ocean trans- 
portation rates. In 1874 it cost twenty cents a bushel to ship 
wheat from New York to Liverpool; in 1904 it cost only two 
cents. In a contracting world of rapid economic change the 
weaker competitors sought the shelter of protection. 

The Great War added speed to the economic trends 
already apparent in 1914. Instead of drifting toward pro- 
tectionism, the world steered directly for it. Urgent war 
demands distorted the development of many industries. The 
British coal, iron and steel, and shipbuilding industries, and 
wheat production in North America, to cite outstanding 
examples, expanded to proportions which could not be main- 
tained in the post-war world. Protected by the obstacles which 
war put in the way of international trade, manufacturing 
interests were stimulated in countries like India, Japan, and 
China. When the artificial conditions created by war disap- 
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peared, nations sought to protect and extend established 
interests. ‘The new nations of Europe created by the formula 
of Woodrow Wilson sought to achieve economic as well as 
political nationhood by blocking the old paths of trade with 
protective tariffs. 

There was another influence, less direct and obvious, 
reinforcing the trend toward protectionist policies. Relations 
between debtor and creditor nations had been changed pro- 
foundly by the war and the settlement. The United States 
had suddenly emerged from the debtor class to become the 
world’s largest creditor. Great Britain remained a creditor 
nation but her importance as such was reduced. ‘The creditor 
position of France was strengthened by the reparations settle- 
ment which together with post-war borrowings converted 
Germany into a debtor nation of the first magnitude. In so 
far as these positions were not offset by fresh lending and 
borrowing, it was necessary for countries such as the United 
States and France to accept net balances of imports and for 
countries such as Germany to achieve net balances of exports. 
The creditor countries were, however, unwilling to see their 
export trade contract and the import trade grow. Between 
1924 and 1929 the United States temporarily obviated the 
necessity of making this fundamental readjustment by a great 
increase in her foreign lending which gave to other countries 
the means with which to meet their obligations in the United 
States whether these arose from previous loans or from con- 
tinued United States exports. Before and after this period 
of lavish lending, the United States sought to prevent increases 
in her imports by tariff increases as embodied in the Fordney- 
McCumber Tariff of 1922 and the Smoot-Hawley Tariff of 
1930. In France the stabilization of the franc at a rate of 
exchange which gave it a greater purchasing power at home 
than it had abroad, and, similarly, gave foreign currencies a 
greater purchasing power in France than in their respective 
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countries, brought increases in French exports at a time when 
the French creditor position required increasing imports. In 
consequence of the failure of the creditor to accept relatively 
greater imports, the brunt of the pressure of debtor nations 
to get their exports on the markets of the world fell on those 
nations whose markets were relatively free. After the decline 
of United States exports of capital in 1929 pressure on all 
world markets was greatly intensified and protectionist policies 
gained ground rapidly. Even countries hitherto low-tariff 
turned protectionist. ‘To the ordinary expedients of customs 
duties were added import quotas, embargoes, arbitrary valua- 
tions, processing quotas and export bounties. 

The growing restrictions on international trade played a 
definite part in bringing about the depression; the fear, 
uncertainty, and forced selling which have characterized the 
depression brought insistent demands for still higher protec- 
tion. Though statesmen have declared that the trend must 
be reversed and the markets of the world freed, no significant 
step in this direction has been taken. 

There has, indeed, developed a school of thought which 
finds definite national advantages in a system of economic 
nationalism. ‘The existence of economic relations with foreign 
countries, whether through trade or through borrowing and 
lending, lessens the degree of control which a nation can exert 
over its own economic conditions. In Canada it has been the 
prices of our exports and the interest payments on our foreign 
borrowings which have been least subject to our own control. 
The economic nationalist argues that even though there be a 
loss in efficiency under economic nationalism this is offset by 
a gain in control. Mr. J. M. Keynes has given some support 
to economic nationalism in Great Britain by arguing that 
with the restriction of trade and of capital exports it would 
be possible to intervene successfully to bring about an im- 
proved distribution of wealth and a higher standard of life. 
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The case against the economic nationalist must rest, first, on 
the contention that he underestimates the cost—the loss of 
efficiency which must result from the elimination of interna- 
tional trade—and, second, on the contention that in very few 
countries could be accomplished so complete a restriction of 
international trade, as would be necessary. 

What of Canada in such a world of economic nationalism? 
With her resources, population, and economic organization, 
what trade policy ought she to pursue? Does the logic of her 
circumstances dictate a nationalist or an _ internationalist 
policy? 

Canada is a country of abundant but by no means unlim- 
ited resources. The populated area extends only a few hun- 
dred miles from south to north. The northward extension of 
agriculture is limited by inferior soils and the shortness of the 
growing season. The forest industries in themselves support 
only a low density of population. Mineral resources are 
extensive and highly important, but do not include iron of 
commercial quality. Coal also is lacking in the St. Lawrence 
Valley, the most highly industrialized part of the country. 
The densely populated, highly industrialized areas of the world 
all contain contiguous iron and coal deposits. Canada’s de- 
ficiency in coal is offset only in part by her water-power 
resources and by her access to United States coal deposits. 

Canadian economic organization has been based on an 
extensive international trade. In comparison, for example, 
with the people of the United States the average citizen of 
Canada has a much greater interest in world markets. As 
matters stood before the depression, for every dollar’s worth 
of goods which the citizen of the United States, on the average, 
exported, the Canadian citizen, on the average, exported three 
and a half dollars’ worth. In proportion to our population 
our own commercial relations with the rest of the world are 
three and a half times as important as those of the people of 
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the United States. The standard of living of our people 
depends to a much greater extent on international trade. 

Canada’s chief exports are wheat and newsprint and her 
most pressing interest has been in finding larger markets for 
wheat, flour, and paper. It is too often assumed, however, that 
Canada is an exporter merely of raw materials; her exports 
of manufactured goods are also important. In proportion to 
her population her exports of manufactured goods are more 
important than are those of the United States. Before the 
depression, while Canada was exporting manufactured goods 
to the extent of $52 per capita, the United States exports were 
only $19 worth per capita. Per wage-earner engaged in manu- 
facturing, Canada was exporting more than three times as 
much in manufactured goods as was the United States. Even 
if exports of newsprint and flour are disregarded, Canadian 
exports per wage-earner engaged in manufacturing were still 
twice as great as those of the United States. 

As a people we have had a relatively high standard of 
living. Not only money wages but real wages have been high. 
These high wages have been based not on custom, nor on the 
insistence of wage-earners but on the economic effectiveness 
of our exporting industries. These industries could afford to 
pay high wages because labour employed in them was highly 
effective. Industries depending on the home market have had 
to pay similarly high wages in order to attract labour. In 
part also Canadian industries have had to pay wages compar- 
able to those paid in the United States. In so far as labour 
has been free to move from one country to the other it has been 
necessary for Canadian industries to pay wages nearly equi- 
valent to those paid in the United States. To state the same 
thing in another way, it has been necessary for Canadians to 
devote themselves to industries in which they were effective 
enough to earn wages comparable to United States wages. 
Canadian effectiveness in producing such products as wheat, 
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flour, newsprint and some of our mineral products has been 
based primarily on our available resources or on the presence 
of cheap power. In producing other products such as rubber 
footwear and automobiles we have applied the technique and 
industrial knowledge developed in the United States and made 
use of our superior trade relations with the rest of the world, 
particularly those with the other countries of the British Com- 
monwealth. Through nearness to the United States and 
through the easy transfer of knowledge and business personnel 
from one country to the other, Canada has been able to have 
access to economies of production which the scale of her own 
industries could not maintain. Economies of large-scale pro- 
duction are of two kinds, internal and external. A shoe factory, 
for example, must develop a certain volume of business and a 
certain size before it can so organize its plant and its labour 
as to achieve its lowest operating costs. Only, however, when 
many plants of this optimwm size are in operation can indus- 
tries such as those manufacturing leather, lasts, and machin- 
ery achieve their lowest costs and these in turn will permit 
reduction in the final cost of shoes. These latter economies 
which depend not on the size of the shoe manufacturing plants 
but on the size of the shoe manufacturing industry are external 
economies and are open equally to all shoe manufacturing 
concerns. Some Canadian plants have found difficulty in 
acquiring a sufficient volume of business to achieve satisfactory 
internal economies; but almost all Canadian industries are 
penalized by lack of external economies in so far as they cannot 
be derived from the United States and to a less degree from 
Great Britain. 

Throughout the period of her tariff history Canada has 
been a nation industrially immature but gaining in both the 
absolute and relative importance of her industrialization. She 
has shared with other countries of this type the tendency to 
move from lower to higher tariffs. At the time of confedera- 
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tion she was among the low-tariff countries. Throughout 
most of her history she has been in the moderate tariff group 
but since 1930 she has been among the most highly protected 
of countries. The most important upward changes of the 
tariff (1879 and 1930) have been the outcome of policies 
directed toward the relief of depression. From 1874 to 1879 
falling prices and reduced capital imports had held business 
activity at low levels. The Canadian manufacturer suffered 
from particularly severe foreign competition. When the 
newly-formed government introduced a tariff giving protec- 
tion of 80 and 35 per cent to highly manufactured products, 
it had the overwhelming support of the electorate. Though 
every manufacturing interest in the Dominion was provided 
for, special attention was given to the textile, iron and steel, 
and small hardware industries. 

The change of government in 1896 brought no startling 
changes in tariff policy. The new government was apparently 
anxious to relieve those classes on whom the protectionist 
policy had borne most heavily, but not to the extent of disturb- 
ing existing manufacturing interests. The duties on cotton 
goods were generally increased but provision was made for 
the free admission of binder twine, barbed wire and other 
products in which the farmer was interested. In this tariff 
of 1897 there were introduced reciprocal tariff rates one-eighth 
lower than the regular rates. These were applicable to 
imports from the United Kingdom, and under most-favoured | 
nation treaties, were extended to a large number of other 
countries. ‘These duties, however, remained in force for only 
a short time since in 1898 Great Britain, on behalf of Canada, 
terminated these most-favoured-nation agreements, and the 
reciprocal tariff was converted into a preferential tariff at first 
one-quarter lower than the general rates, and in 1900 one-third 
lower. Finally in 1904, the principle of a general percentage 
preference was abandoned and a schedule of independent pre- 
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ferential rates was established. Since that time the British 
preference, which extended not only to the United Kingdom 
but also to other parts of the Empire according preferential 
treatment to Canadian goods, has been an established part of 
the Canadian tariff structure. 


Throughout this period the Liberal party was obviously 
searching for convenient compromises. Members from the 
Maritime Provinces and from the Northwest complained that 
the party had abandoned its low-tariff principles and they 
opposed further increases in the tariff. Manufacturers in the 
St. Lawrence Valley complained bitterly of the dumping 
policies of foreign trusts and proposed substantially higher 
tariffs. The Minister of Finance, Mr. Fielding, astutely 
undercut the basis of their demands by establishing in 1904 a 
special dumping duty. On goods imported at less than their 
“fair market value in the country of origin’, a special duty 
equal to the difference between the actual price and the fair 
market value was imposed. This was a novel feature of 
Canadian tariff legislation which has since been copied by 
many other countries. 


When it had been in office for ten years the Liberal 
Government essayed a general revision of the tariff, many of 
the items of which had become obsolete and meaningless. ‘The 
tariff of 1907 was in the form of three sets of rates: a prefer- 
ential tariff applicable within the British Empire, an inter- 
mediate tariff to be extended by treaty to those countries 
offering reciprocal advantages, and a general tariff applicable 
to all other countries. Pursuing further its compromise policy 
the government retained the dumping clause and made further 
reductions of the duties on farm implements. Extension of 
the British preference and of the intermediate tariff also 
effected some reduction in the height of the tariff wall. To 
please the people of Nova Scotia, and yet avoid increases in 
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the tariff on primary steel products, the system of iron and 
steel bounties was extended to 1912. 

Though the people of the Maritime Provinces were 
placated, the tariff of 1907 was a disappointment to the rapidly 
growing population of Western Canada. Depending prin- 
cipally on an export, and therefore unsheltered industry, they 
favoured sharply reduced tariffs. Grievances concerning the 
regulation of railways and of the grain trade had been the 
occasion for establishing farmers’ organizations which, by 
1908, were powerful and experienced bodies. More and more 
they directed their attention to the tariff and impressed on the 
Dominion government the sincerity of their insistence on more 
liberal trade policies. The Reciprocity Treaty of 1911, by 
which primary products were to be traded freely between 
Canada and the United States, was an attempt to meet the 
rising tide of western demands. Though the treaty was rati- 
fied in the United States, the Canadian government was 
defeated and a reciprocal trade agreement with the United 
States did not again become a subject of political discussion 
until within recent months. 

From 1907 to 1930 the Canadian customs tariff under- 
went frequent alteration but no general revision. On the whole, 
both political parties pursued a compromise policy. EKach 
made a series of endeavours to satisfy special interests whether 
in the direction of freer trade or higher protection. Many 
special provisions to the advantage of particular industries 
were made through the insertion of special low-duty items or 
through the enactment of drawbacks. Such special items and 
drawbacks are a highly distinctive feature of the Canadian 
tariff and are reductions or rebates in whole or in part of duties 
on specified semi-manufactured materials when used for fur- 
ther manufacture in Canada. The number of these items has 
increased steadily from year to year. In the present tariff 
there are more than two hundred of them. The object of such 
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provisions is to give increased protection without raising the 
tariff rates on the finished products of manufacture. The 
degree of protection given in such cases is difficult for the 
layman to calculate and is, generally, greatly in excess of the 
nominal rate shown in the tariff schedule; in some cases it 
reaches extraordinary heights. 

The war period brought few changes in the Canadian 
tariff. War taxes were added which increased the protection 
afforded but, on the other hand, the rise of prices sharply 
reduced the effect of specific duties. Between 1921 and 1930 
the general structure of the tariff remained that of 1907, but 
numerous changes were made in individual items. In 1924 
duties on agricultural implements were reduced to nominal 
figures and in 1926 duties on the cheaper types of automobiles 
were revised sharply downward. In 1929, extensive tariff 
changes involved a reclassification and a revision of a consid- 
erable part of the protective tariff. Rates in the British pre- 
ferential tariff were sharply reduced; the reductions were, 
however, conspicuously high where there was little real compe- 
tition from British producers. There were also reductions on 
articles of a revenue character, such as tea and English china- 
ware. On the other hand, there were significant increases in 
the duties imposed on primary steel products. These duties 
were enacted in response to demands by the Nova Scotia steel 
interests for protection more particularly against competition 
from continental Europe. 

Though reductions in the Canadian tariff were not strik- 
ing during this period, it is notable that at a time when 
protective tariffs in other countries were being increased 
greatly the Canadian tariff followed a slightly downward 
trend: Canada remained a country of moderate protection. 
Her tariff level in 1925 was computed by the International 
Economie Conference of 1927 to be 23 per cent as contrasted 
with 37, 29, and 27 per cent for the United States, Argentina, 
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and Australia respectively. Her tariff was slightly lower than 
those of the new countries of Central Europe, slightly higher 
than those of France, Italy, and Germany, and very much 
higher than the low tariff group of Sweden, Holland, Belgium 
and Switzerland. 

With the incoming of the Conservative government in 
1930 with a clear mandate for a policy of increased protection, 
compromise in tariff legislation ended. ‘Tariff revisions were 
set on foot which constituted the most clear-cut protectionist 
legislation proposed since the National Policy was adopted in 
1879. On the plea that heavy importations must be stopped 
the new government proposed duties which lifted Canada into 
the ranks of the most highly protected nations. Producers 
were asked to state their requirements freely, no compromises 
were made with the advocates of freer trade, and even such 
commodities as agricultural implements were subjected to 
increased duties. Eiven more significant than the increases in 
rates were the wide powers taken by the government to regu- 
late trade at its own discretion. The government in its 
executive capacity was empowered to set arbitrary valuations 
on goods of any kind if at any time it appeared that they were 
imported into Canada under such conditions “as prejudicially 
or injuriously to affect the interests of Canadian producers or 
manufacturers’. Not only were duties levied upon such 
valuations, but the differences between such arbitrary values 
and the actual import values were also payable as a dumping 
duty. The usefulness of such legislation to a strongly pro- 
tectionist government need not be elaborated. 

At the Imperial Kconomic Conference of 1932 the policy 
of the Canadian government was to offer to create conditions 
under which imports then coming from the United States 
might in future come from Great Britain or other parts of the 
Kmpire. It was made abundantly clear that Canadian indus- 
tries were to continue to receive protection against their 
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competitors in other parts of the Empire as well as against 
competitors in foreign countries. Without entering into a 
discussion of the agreements arrived at, it may be stated that 
they constituted no departure from the high-tariff policy of 
the government. 


Canada is now a country not only of high tariffs but has 
for the past three years been one of unstable tariffs. The 
operation of the dumping clause, the imposition of special 
duties against imports from countries with depreciated ex- 
changes, the setting of arbitrary valuations on imports, have 
all contributed to make the Canadian customs tariff a shifting, 
unstable schedule of rates very much more restrictive in effect 
than stable rates of duty even though equally high. It should 
be borne in mind, of course, that this policy is a direct response 
to the unstable conditions of world trade. The Prime Minister 
has given assurance that the measures are in his view emergency 
measures, not acceptable as a permanent policy. 


The advantages of protection to particular individuals 
and interests are obvious. ‘There is no difficulty in perceiving 
them. By the application of protection the domestic producer 
is relieved from the full pressure of competition from imports. 
He and other domestic producers are able to sell at higher 
prices or in larger volume or both. They probably find it 
profitable to employ more labour and increase their capital. 
Surely what so benefits one group cannot be considered 
injurious to the whole! Some offsetting disadvantages, how- 
ever, even the protected producer will see. When duties are 
levied on his fabricating materials and their price thus 
enhanced, the disadvantage is apparent to him, but since his 
material cost is only a fraction of his selling price he is ready 
often to pay higher prices for his materials if he can in a pro- 
tected market receive proportionately higher prices for his 
product. 
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The disadvantages of a protective system to those indi- 
viduals and interests which are and must be unsheltered 
because a part of their product is sold in export markets, are 
less obvious but yet are not difficult to perceive. It will be 
readily seen that they derive no direct benefit from the system. 
On the contrary they suffer a direct loss because the prices of 
many of the things which they buy are enhanced by the pro- 
tective system. This is plain to the producer of wheat whose 
costs are enhanced by protection while his selling prices are 
fixed in world markets on which the protective policy of his 
own country has no control. 


On an economic basis, however, a trade policy must be 
judged not by its effects on particular incomes but by its 
effects on the total or national income. The economic case for 
free trade rests on the contention that, unhindered, capital and 
labour will be applied to a country’s resources in the most 
effective distribution and that accordingly the national income 
so created will be the greatest possible. A distinction must 
be drawn between the “normal” situation in which the available 
labour and capital are fully employed, and the abnormal 
situation in which there is unemployment of both capital and 
labour. In the normal condition attempts to stimulate new 
industries by the imposition of duties will result in drawing 
labour and capital from more advantageous employments to 
those which are advantageous to the individuals concerned only 
because an artificial advantage has been created. Under these 
“normal” circumstances a new industry is acquired only at the 
expense of older and prima facie more advantageous indus- 
tries. In general the advantages to be derived from free trade 
are the advantages to be derived from trade of any kind, 
namely, the advantages of specialization. Our national income 
will be larger if we produce more of the things in the produc- 
tion of which we are most effective and use the surplus to 
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purchase from others those which we can produce ourselves, 
but in the production of which we are less effective. 

As already suggested, the above argument does not apply 
equally to the “abnormal!” situation in which there are large 
supplies of unemployed labour being supported in consider- 
able part out of public funds. It may be argued that it will 
pay a country on balance to absorb unemployed labour in 
industries artificially stimulated by a protective system. Such 
protection will be provided only at a cost, but the cost, it is 
considered, need not be equal to the saving achieved through 
the reduction in unemployed relief expenditures. To such 
arguments there are overruling objections. Labour and 
capital cannot be applied and withdrawn quickly. An industry 
once set up or expanded to a certain scale is not easily con- 
tracted. It becomes a vested interest which is likely to be 
supported from generation to generation. The gain achieved 
during the period of unemployment is likely to be offset many 
times over in the long period of the industry’s existence during 
which resources which could have been more advantageously 
used elsewhere will be retained in this industry. 

There is a case in which it has always been admitted that 
a protectionist policy has economic justification. Though an 
industry may be advantageous and one in which a country 
would ultimately prove effective, such a position can only be 
reached in time, and in the interval there may be many ob- 
stacles to be overcome. It will take time to organize the 
industry, time to assemble the equipment, the labour, the 
special technical skill required. Time must elapse before the 
industry can operate on a sufficient scale to achieve the lowest 
costs possible. In such a case it may pay a country (ie., it 
may ultimately bring about an increase in the national income) 
to protect the industry during its infancy in order that in its 
maturity it may add to the total income of the country. It 
should be made perfectly clear that such protection is a cost 
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to the country, and is justified only if in the years of the 
industry’s maturity it adds to the national income amounts at 
least sufficient to offset the initial cost. 

The success of protection to infant industries depends 
primarily on a judicious selection of infants. ‘The industries 
selected must be such as would be under no permanent dis- 
advantages because of lack of resources or because of other 
permanent disabilities. Disabilities which, a few decades ago, 
could have been overcome only after the lapse of a long 
period, are now only temporary. Modern industrial techniques 
and specialized engineering services can now be borrowed with 
amazing facility. The traditional skill of the craftsman was 
strictly localized; standardized machine techniques can be 
readily transplanted from one country to another. Yet even 
though the industrial techniques may be acquired, it does not 
follow that an industry is one to be selected for protection. 
The market thus protected for each of the products of that 
industry must be large enough to permit expansion of the 
industry to an economical size. In the market afforded by a 
scattered population of ten million people some industries can 
achieve an economical size and others cannot. An “infant 
industry” is to be selected for protection not because of its 
present weakness but because of its potential strength. 

A people may choose to adopt a protective system for 
reasons which are not economic. Adam Smith approved the 
Navigation Acts not because they were economically justified 
but because he thought they contributed to the defence of 
Great Britain and “defence is more important than opulence”’. 
He was quite clear that the legislation occasioned an economic 
cost, but the cost he thought was justified by a non-economic 
advantage. To achieve strength in war, a diversity of industry 
and social life, a preservation of intangible values associated 
with industries such as agriculture, a people may adopt a pro- 
tective policy. In such a case the economist can contribute 
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no more to the determination of policy than to point out the 
cost at which the end will be achieved. 

In view of the Prime Minister’s assurance that the 
present tariff policy is an emergency policy only, and in view 
of assurances that we have begun to move along the road to 
more normal economic conditions, it will be necessary in the 
near future to formulate new trade policies. It is abundantly 
clear that in any international movement to free world trade 
from the innumerable restrictions which have strangled it in 
the past few years, it is to the interest of Canada to participate. 
Our largest industries are dependent on the world market for 
the sale of their products. For few countries in the world has 
international trade relatively so great an importance as it has 
for Canada. Few countries have a greater interest in pro- 
moting its revival. A progressive reduction of tariffs in our 
own country and in others would be the most fortunate thing 
that could happen to Canada. 

Predictions of an era of thoroughgoing economic nation- 
alism in which international trade would be restricted to 
Juxuries and highly localized raw materials are not likely to 
be borne out. Possibly international trade may become 
relatively less important; no doubt certain countries will try 
experiments in economic self-sufficiency; nevertheless there is 
a large group of countries whose essential interest in inter- 
national trade is such that, once the fear engendered by the 
depression has passed, they will move in the direction of freer 
trade. It was not to be expected that tariffs would be reduced 
in the depth of depression; only as recovery has made some 
substantial progress will the tension so far relax that the 
extravagances of present-day restrictions may be removed. 
Already there have been some signs of such relaxation. 

It is, however, conceivable that there will be no wide- 
spread movement to loose the bonds of international trade. 
The hold of economic nationalism on the minds of men may 
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be too strong. Other nations may refuse again to open their 
markets and may continue to apply prohibitive tariffs. What 
then? Should Canada alone or as one of a small minority 
undertake a reduction of her customs tariff? Should she in 
the face of an armed world throw aside some of her armour? 
Having in mind the number and distribution of our popula- 
tion, and the character and disposition of our resources, the 
economist must answer: Yes. He must remind the legislator 
that our own tariff is a burden on our export industries no 
less than are the tariffs of other countries. If we can not 
remove the obstacles which the tariffs of other countries place 
before us, it is no help to impose further burdens on ourselves. 
There may be countries, large enough in population and varied 
enough in resources, to which the highly sophisticated argu- 
ments of Mr. Keynes in favour of economic nationalism may 
apply, but Canada is not one of them. 


NOON TIDE 


By RicuHarp CHURCH 


Strange to feel death within, 

While the ripe hand and thought labour abroad. 
Why should this bafflement of selves 

Stagnate us at mid-life? 


Here in our grasp are love, and prizes won, 
Fine fruits of work, self-conquest and service. 
But no! These will not serve. They are ashes! 
The world is awry; the days drag; 

Nights are haunted with traffic of dreams, 
And we cling to our love, to our work, to our gains, 
Unconvinced of their worth. 

Even the habit of life relaxes. 

We wonder; learn to expect an end, 

Drums of finale, rhythm of fate, 

Wearing the melody thin. 


O dreadful height of the sun, 

Too bright, too fierce; shrivelling the mountains, 
Salting the ocean, searing the green leaves, 
Blinding the soul with light! 

Let the fall of the day come soon, 

With its misted hope, its choir of regrets, 

Its odour of memories at dusk, 

And sunset illusion of youth. 


THE THEOLOGICAL WATERSHED 


By NATHANIEL MIcKLEM 


— ee 


T has been well said that the real crisis in Western religious 
history comes, not at the Reformation, but at the Auwf- 
kldrung, the age of Rationalism. Deep as had been the division 
between Protestantism and Catholicism, their fundamental 
unity was much deeper. Both claimed to build upon the Bible 
as the Word of God; both acknowledged the same ancient 
standards of faith; the Trinity, the Incarnation, the Atone- 
ment were doctrines common to both; they professed “one 
Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and Father of all”. 
At bottom their differences were rather of interpretation and 
administration than of substance. In the course of contro- 
versy the two parties have separated widely, but in the earliest 
days there was some real hope of a healing of the breach. 
Protestantism to-day, however, is an unstable mixture of 
Aufklérung and Reformation. The fundamental idea of the 
Aufklarung is that everything may and must be fathomed, 
penetrated and grasped by the human intellect. When the 
new astronomy intimated the vast spaces of the Universe and 
caused the human race to appear in pigmy size, man seems to 
have compensated himself by turning inwards and discovering 
(and therewith exaggerating) the powers and prerogatives 
of the human reason. He supposed that where religion is not 
the object of reason, it is the by-product of superstition, and 
that the truths of revelation are, properly understood, the 
dictates of reason. With Newton the world became intelligible, 
with Kant religion. 
Enthusiasm for a time could dispel doubts as to whether 
the religion of Reason was properly to be identified with his- 
toric Christianity. The substance of Rational Christianity 
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could be summed up in four articles, Creation, Providence, 
Immortality, Morality, to which the Bible, the teaching of 
our Lord and the doctrine of the early Fathers were supposed 
to offer confirmatory witness. This creed was at once 
“Natural Religion” and the kernel of Christianity. 

This impressive construction was open to attack from 
two sides. Orthodox Christians declared that it did not repre- 
sent Christianity, more advanced Rationalists that it did not 
represent unbiased Reason. Contemporary thought was moved 
by the fact that it had lost St. Thomas Aquinas and discovered 
Confucius. The Chinese sage was taken to show the scope, 
the simplicity, the depth of natural religion; St. Thomas was 
not invoked to show alike the limitations of the human reason 
and the place of revelation in the Christian faith. 

The Aufklarung has gone upon its way. In recent years 
it has become a commonplace with many Protestants that the 
proof of God’s existence has broken down; the rise of 
“scientific” history has made precarious the reign of Provi- 
dence; science is sceptical of human survival, and the modern 
world, breaking through the trammels of Victorian con- 
ventionalism, has laid sacrilegious hands upon the ark of 
traditional morality itself. Thus grave doubt has been cast 
upon the assured foundations of natural religion and therewith 
of Christianity. The last of these blows falls in an age when 
on every hand dogma is at a discount. In mathematics, in 
metaphysics, in science and religion Relativity is the order of 
the day. We vaguely hope; we dimly explore; and no man 
dares to say, “Thus saith the Lord”. 

But the Christians being persecuted in one city have long 
since learned to flee into another. Schleiermacher and Ritschl 
have offered the modern world an asylum from the onslaughts 
of the enemy. Karl Marx is reported to have said, “je ne 
suis pas marxiste, moi!” Schleiermacher might make a similar 
protestation, but a man’s influence depends less on what he 
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says than on what he is supposed to have said. Schleiermacher 
is in this sense the father of modern Protestant subjectivism. 

With Schleiermacher is popularly associated the view 
that religion is concerned with the feelings rather than with 
the intellect (as Aquinas) or with the will (as Kant). The 
depths of the human soul, where it realizes its dependence on 
God, holds colloquy with Him, and enjoys its mystical 
‘experiences’, are beyond the reach of the cold hand of science, 
the hard light of Reason. Secure in its principle, “I know 
because I have felt”, the soul can dwell apart unconcerned 
with the changes of philosophy, the denials of the atheist, the 
sharp arrows of the sceptic. 

Schleiermacher’s own construction was reared on a solid 
basis of metaphysic; but this has been neglected. His great 
successor Ritschl was an antimetaphysical theologian. The 
contemporary of Lotze, he introduced into theology the idea 
of “value”. Let science and metaphysics declare how the 
world is made and whereof it consists, religion will declare 
its value and its meaning. As Baedeker and Turner may both 
be concerned with the same Venice, but from very different 
points of view, so religion and the natural sciences (with 
philosophy) regard reality from different aspects; there can 
be neither controversy between them nor any identification of 
the one with the other. One of the strongest expositions of the 
philosophy of the Ritschlian school came from Queen’s Uni- 
versity in the shape of William Morgan’s The Nature and 
Right of Religion. 

The early and confident construction of the Aufklérung 
(Natural Theology, the Religion of Reason) having collapsed 
under the attacks of the critics, and the fundamental assump- 
tion of the Aufklarung being insufficiently challenged, Schlei- 
ermacher and Ritschl offer two attempts, or two forms of one 
attempt, to vindicate for religion a separate and unassailable 
sphere of its own. If their achievement is now found to be 
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unsatisfactory, the debt of Protestantism to these two great 
thinkers must yet be fully recognized. Through long days 
when thoughtful men feared lest there be no middle way 
between utter scepticism and complete submission to ecclesi- 
astical authority, the teaching and influence of these two 
enabled them to maintain the evangelical faith of their fathers 
without doing despite to the apparent demands of truth and 
reason. 

Schleiermacher and Ritschl laid stress upon religious ex- 
perience and the judgement of value in their defence of the 
Christian faith. From the nature of their apologetic they 
never could be rigid dogmatists; but they were deeply con- 
cerned for truth. If many of the trappings of orthodoxy must 
be laid aside, they did not doubt that Christianity rests upon 
a basis of “objective” truth. But it is not surprising that an 
age of intellectual unsettlement, when relativity is proclaimed 
in every sphere, should have laid hold upon the “subjective” 
side of their teaching and virtually adopted the view that 
dogma has no place in Christianity. Gone is the day, men 
say, when Christianity may be set forth as a system of revealed 
propositions; Christianity is a life, a spirit, an inward experi- 
ence, rather than a creed; Christ must be loosed from the 
grave-clothes of theology and ecclesiasticism; not theologians 
are needed but disciples, not “believers” but brothers. 

From the vagueness and sentimentality of a purely un- 
dogmatic Christianity we are witnessing a strong reaction on 
the continent of Europe, led by the prophet-like figure of Karl 
Barth. A reaction was bound to come or a desperate flight 
to some new city of refuge. Schleiermacher and Ritschl (here 
always as popularly understood) might defend the fort 
against modern science and metaphysics, but they seem utterly 
undermined by Sigmund Freud and the psycho-analysts. 
A religion of feelings and subjective Judgements is at the 
mercy of those who question the validity, and claim to explain 
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the not always honourable ancestry, of every mood and of 
every opinion. 

Has dogma any place in modern Christianity? Protest- 
ants at the moment are seriously confused upon this issue. 
They have, for the most part, rejected the view that the Gospel 
must be expressed in any one particular form of words; they 
are increasingly averse from using creeds as tests of ortho- 
doxy; they are disposed to think that character and temper 
are more important than correct opinion, and they fully 
recognize that the deep truths of religion transcend all human 
language. If, then, any movement show manifest signs of the 
Spirit of Christ, they tend to judge its doctrinal deficiencies 
as a matter of quite secondary importance. More, the modern 
world is profoundly distrustful of the traditional doctrinal 
formulae. The language of the Church, it is said, is out of 
date; the old controversies that once divided Christendom 
have little meaning now; Christianity must be re-stated, and 
that, too, in far less rigid terms; the Gospel must be set forth 
in the language of the market-place. 

The need for re-statement being widely felt, not a few 
have essayed the task. They have sometimes underestimated 
its difficulty, for in no sphere does the amateur feel himself so 
competent as in theology. Schleiermacher and Ritschl were: 
at pains to show how their intellectual reconstruction found 
place for the great doctrines of the Gospel, or wherein some 
omission or change of emphasis seemed necessary. Some of 
our recent champions of re-statement have failed to recognize 
that a truth can only be restated when that same truth (and 
not some quite different truth) is set forth in fresh terms. No 
serious thinker may lightly claim that genuine Christianity is 
no more than that residuum of Christian tradition which 
appeals to him; he is not at liberty to represent his unbeliefs as 
authentic Christianity. It is idle to attempt re-statement 
while a doubt remains as to that which has to be restated. 
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At the Lausanne Conference of 1927, attended by weighty 
representatives of all Christian communions except the 
Roman, there was agreement as to the Church’s “common 
Christian faith which is proclaimed in the Holy Scriptures, 
and is witnessed to and safeguarded in the Ecumenical Creed, 
commonly called the Nicene, and in the Apostles’ Creed.” 

This statement has the great merit that it is neither in- 
definite nor a rigid definition. Moreover, it is authoritative. 
It is authoritative, not because every member of the com- 
munions there represented would subscribe to it, but because it 
sets forth the considered judgement of responsible leaders and 
representatives, and is in manifest correspondence with the 
history and traditions of these communions. 

What is the Gospel? What is heresy? What is that 
which must find a place in any re-statement of the Christian 
faith? We shall do well to start from the Lausanne agree- 
ment, which is neither arbitrary nor the expression of any par- 
ticular school of thought. 


What exactly is that faith which is proclaimed in the Holy 
Scriptures and witnessed to and safeguarded in the Apostles’ 
and Nicene Creeds? It is not suggested here that there is 
plenary inspiration in every sentence of Scripture, nor that 
there is adequacy or finality in every clause of the creeds, but 
that the Bible, which contains history and poetry, reflection 
and prayer, incorporates a faith and message which are further 
defined or otherwise stated in the creeds. We must seek a 
closer analysis. What in the Bible is not integral to the 
Christian Gospel, what in the creeds is not of permanent 
validity ? 

We may consider first the creeds. These seem at first to 
contain an amalgam of theology, philosophy and history. Thus, 
“God the Father” is theology, “of one substance” is philosophy, 
“suffered under Pontius Pilate” is history. It is clearly not 
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convenient to attempt here to draw a hard and fast distinction 
between theology and philosophy; but, since it is agreed that, 
while theologies and philosophies change, the Gospel remains 
the same, we must say in instances of this kind, that, if philoso- 
phers have ceased to speak of “substance” and have found 
some other category better fitted to convey the idea without 
distortion, the new term may and should be substituted for the 
old, and likewise, if the name “Father” should so have changed 
its meaning or connotation in the course of time that its con- 
tinued use is misleading, it must be replaced by the appropri- 
ate current term. In principle such reconstruction is unex- 
ceptionable, however difficult of achievement it may prove in 
practice. 

The historical assertions of the creeds present a different 
problem. It has been widely recognized in recent years that 
certain propositions, historical in form, must be understood 
symbolically. Thus the ascent of our Lord from earth to 
heaven and His session “at the right hand of God” have come 
to be interpreted spiritually or metaphorically rather than 
locally and physically. This seems necessary; but where is 
the limiting principle? If these two clauses are not to be taken 
literally, can we be bound to a literal understanding of the 
Virgin Birth and the Resurrection? There are some to whom 
nothing is strictly historical in the creeds except “suffered 
under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead and buried’. Some 
even question whether this much of history is absolutely neces- 
sary to the Christian faith. 

The discussion of clauses and phrases in the creeds may 
lead to endless logomachy, unless it be realized that funda- 
mentally the creeds are expressing not many things but one 
thing. This may be illustrated by reference to an important 
principle of scholastic philosophy: God is one and single, but 
mortal men must apply many terms to Him, because they can 
only know Him through His manifold effects, and because the 
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perfections through which they know Him are diverse. Thus, 
says St. Thomas, as the sun makes both hot and dry by the 
same one virtue, so God effects all things by one virtue which 
is His essence. ‘The one white light, we may say, has to be 
broken up into the many colours of the spectrum that we may 
apprehend it according to our ability. When truth is a tale, 
the truth is one, the tale is manifold. Similarly the appre- 
hension of God in Christ, which is the Christian revelation, 
is one, one Word of God; but it can only be expressed by us, 
and consciously apprehended by us, in the form of a series of 
propositions which, discrete in form, are not properly intellig- 
ible in isolation. 

That one thing which the creeds assert may be stated 
in the proposition, “I believe in the Holy Trinity.” The 
articles of the creeds explicate, in part at least, the scope and 
implications of this faith, but it is idle to discuss any clause 
of the creeds except in relation to the whole. The doctrine of 
the Trinity is the one completely comprehensive dogma of the 
Christian Church under which every other article may be 
subsumed. By this it must not be understood that, given the 
doctrine of the Trinity, the Incarnation and Atonement could 
be deduced from it. Rather, the Incarnation and Atonement 
are moments in that apprehension of God in Christ which is 
summed up in the doctrine of the Trinity. 

No one could deny that the creeds express the three-fold 
faith in God the Father, in Jesus Christ the Son, and in the 
Holy Ghost. This faith epitomizes the Christian revelation. 
There may be no finality about the language of the creeds, 
but any restatement that is honest must be at pains truthfully 
to represent the same revelation which the creeds have at- 
tempted to express. 

What is the relation of this doctrine of the Trinity to 
Scripture on the one hand and to Reason on the other? 
Though the common faith of the Christian Church is “pro- 
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claimed in the Holy Scriptures” and only “witnessed to and 
safeguarded” in the creeds, it is by no perversity that we have 
considered first the creeds, for the Holy Scriptures contain 
many elements, nor is it at first sight clear, especially if the 
Old Testament be considered, that the Scriptures offer any 
simple faith. Prima facie the Scriptures present us both with 
Judaism and with Christianity, and the religion of the Old 
Testament is clearly distinguishable from that of the New. 
Furthermore, if the Trinitarian formula be occasionally found 
in the New Testament, an articulated doctrine of the Trinity 
was the work of later generations. 

When we listen to an elaborate composition by Mozart, 
we have to hear it as a succession of sounds and comprehend 
it as a whole by the exercise of memory. Mozart himself, 
however, is said to have constructed the complete work in 
his head and to have been able to write out the final score 
without correction upon paper; he was able, moreover, to 
grasp the composition, not as a succession of chords, phrases 
and themes, but simultaneously and as a whole. This illustra- 
tion may be historically inexact, but it will serve to suggest 
how one single and simple Word of God may be apprehended 
by us only as a process (and, as has already been suggested, 
be expressible by us only in a series of propositions). 'To the 
Christian there is one Word of God which is apprehended 
both through the Old Testament and through the New. 
Luther judged every part of the Scriptures according as it 
bore clear testimony, or failed to bear clear testimony, to this 
Word of God. Thus, as is well known, he called the Epistle 
of James “a right strawy epistle’, and declared that “nothing 
is more beautiful than Genesis, nothing more useful”. How 
are we to define this Word of God? We cannot adequately 
define it. We can only hear it, nor can we see it in Scripture 
till we have heard it in our hearts. Says the novelist 
Merezhkovsky: 
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The publican Zacchaeus ‘sought to see Jesus who he was; and 
could not for the press, because he was little of stature. And 
he ran before and climbed up into a sycamore tree’. We are 
also little of stature and climb into the sycamore tree— 
history—in order to see Jesus, but we shall not see Him 
until we hear, ‘Zacchaeus, make haste and come down; to-day 
I must abide in thine house’. To-day, after two thousand 
years, we shall see Him historically only by seeing Him in 
our own house. “The Life of Jesus’—that is what we seek in 
the Gospel and do not find, because that is not its object: its 
object is our life, not His; our salvation. . . In order to know 
how He lived, he who would know must live in Him... In 
order to see Him we must hear Him as Pascal heard Him: ‘in 
my rane agony I thought of thee, drops of my blood I spilt 
for thee’. 


This is the ineluctable paradox; that we can only see Jesus in 
the Gospels as we live in Him, we can only behold God’s Word 
in Scripture as we have heard it in our hearts. This, to use 
theological language, is the Christian revelation; it is the Word 
of God; in itself it is simple, unchanging, self-identical; but 
by us whose hearts are small, whose eyes are dim, it is inevit- 
ably apprehended as a manifold, or, rather, as the writer to the 
Hebrews puts it, “in divers portions and in divers modes”. It 
answers to the revelation of God in Christ. No man can see 
God and live, or, to put the matter philosophically, the human 
mind is utterly incapable of knowing the divine Essence, the 
Nature and Being of God. All knowledge of God, therefore, 
as St. Thomas taught, is through sensibles; God always 
manifests Himself through somewhat. In the Christian 
revelation God manifests Himself through Christ. This 
revelation of God is one and simple, because in all revelation 
the Author and the Object can be none other than God Him- 
self. The revelation on man’s side, therefore, is properly 
ineffable, for it is of that which it hath not entered into the 
heart of man to conceive. Herein lies the mystery of the 
Person of Christ. A man is aware of a flash of lightning, and 
in a moment he knows that yonder great tree has been struck; 
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but no man can literally see the lightning strike the tree, for 
he is blinded by the dazzling light. Jesus Christ is the point 
where earth and heaven meet, where history is intersected by 
Eternity, where the Absolute crosses the contingent. Revela- 
tion itself is not thought nor will nor feeling; it is the touch of 
God, but immediately thereafter it becomes an object of 
reflection. 

As soon as the Christian revelation becomes an object of 
reflection, it is seen to have three moments or a three-fold 
aspect, as its light illuminates the Universe which we inhabit. 
God is apprehended as the Father, the Creator of heaven and 
earth and of all things visible and invisible; He is apprehended 
as Redeemer amid the contingencies of history in the Person 
of Jesus Christ; He is apprehended as Holy Spirit moving 
in the hearts of man. Whether these three moments corre- 
spond merely to three modes of our apprehension or also to 
three operations and modes of the divine Being is a theological 
question with which we are not at present concerned. In 
Nature, in Christ, in the Christian Church we apprehend three 
colours of one Light, three manifestations of one Glory. That 
which we summarize as the doctrine of the Holy Trinity is 
the substance alike of the creeds and of that Word of God 
which the Holy Scriptures enshrine and declare. 


If we define the doctrine of the Trinity as the affirmation 
that God reveals Himself to us as Creator, Redeemer, Sancti- 
fier, we shall have produced a form of words that will enable 
almost everybody to appear as orthodox. This formula may 
cover the Christian message, but, until it is further defined, 
there is nothing distinctively Christian about it. Discord and 
uncertainty arise when we attempt to relate this revelation to 
the historical figure of Jesus Christ. 

St. Thomas Aquinas taught that much of God may be 
known by the due exercise of the reason. Many of the truths 
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of religion, such as the existence and goodness of God, though 
available to reason, are also the subject of revelation, since the 
arguments which will satisfy the philosopher must be beyond 
the grasp of the multitude who also need to know the saving 
truth. There is, however, a further sphere which is altogether 
beyond the attainment of reason and is the subject of revela- 
tion alone; to this sphere belong pre-eminently the doctrines 
of the Trinity and the Incarnation. 

The trend of modern thought under the influence of the 
Aufklarung has been, not indeed to deny revelation, but to 
deny that any truth of religion is not also an abstract truth 
of reason. St. Thomas’ bold claim that the existence of God, 
Creation, Providence and much else can be demonstrated by 
reason has been repudiated; but, paradoxically, the claims of 
reason have been extended at the other end. If the Christian 
Church is to continue to confess the Divinity of Christ, the 
Atonement and the Resurrection, the faith must be set forth 
as one self-consistent, homogeneous theory of a piece with the 
rest of human knowledge or as one single, unbroken and 
intelligible process. The arch-rationalist in this regard was 
Hegel, nor has his achievement ever been surpassed. 

Here a most important distinction must be drawn. Chris- 
tianity cannot forego its claim to be a rational faith; but the 
claim is ambiguous. According to the thought of the Aufkla- 
rung the Christian faith is rational because it is the attainment 
of human reason arguing from the facts of life; it is “revealed” 
in the same sense that any discovery may be said to be revealed 
to the discoverer. According to orthodox Christianity the core 
of the Christian faith is something to which the human reason 
of itself could never attain, but the faith once stated can be 
seen to be rational as alone making intelligible the world of 
human experience. In this case revelation means the unveil- 
ing of that which reason by itself could never see. This dis- 
tinction, if it be not ultimate, goes very deep. 
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Modernist thinkers, who are rarely professional theo- 
logians, are dominated by two considerations, the compre- 
hensive validity of the category of Evolution and a moral 
reverence for Jesus Christ. There is, therefore, a strong 
tendency to avoid the old pre-evolutionary theological vocabu- 
lary and to lay stress upon the figure of Christ as He 1s 
depicted in the Synoptic Gospels. Neither of these tendencies 
is reprehensible. It should be regarded as a matter of obliga- 
tion so far as possible to present the Christian faith in current 
terminology, and there can be no question that traditional 
orthodoxy has often obscured the living features of Him who 
has been called “divinest when Thou most art man”. 

Various attempts have been made to subsume all the great 
traditional doctrines under some all-comprehensive theory of 
Evolution. Thus God is conceived as the Author and Ground 
of the Universe. The majestic sweep of cosmic evolution and 
the narrower sphere of human history are taken for the 
working out of His purpose inherent in Creation and for the 
gradual self-manifestation of God to His creatures. The 
coming of Jesus Christ is recognized as having a unique sig- 
nificance in history, for He is regarded as the supreme (some 
would say, the final) revelation of God to man. With the 
coming of Christ and the Church humanity attains, still within 
the cycle of Evolution, to a higher plane which must reach its 
culmination and fulfilment in the realized Kingdom of God 
on earth. This scheme may be modified in various ways, but 
it corresponds in general with the liberal theology of to-day. 
It is essentially a religion of Reason, a rational and intelligible 
scheme; but revelation, which is brought into the process of 
Evolution, is not denied, and room is found for a restatement 
of the great doctrines of Christian tradition. Thus the doc- 
trine of the Trinity means that God is revealed in Creation, in 
the sweep of Evolution, in the historic Person of Jesus Christ, 
and in the inward life of the religious. The Incarnation is 
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taken for a traditional metaphor to express the fact that Jesus 
Christ is the supreme revelation of the character of God. The 
Atonement is a name for the process whereby the will of God 
comes to be realized in human hearts. The only doctrine that 
at first seems to be intractable is the Resurrection; this how- 
ever is commonly reinterpreted in terms of immortality. 

We come near to the heart of our problem when we ask 
of this scheme or of those types of religion which are associated 
with the popular understanding of Schleiermacher and Ritschl, 
how far the historicity of Jesus Christ is essential to them. 
In so far as Christianity is a matter of inward states and 
experiences, in so far as it lies within the abstract sphere of 
values, it would seem that, while undoubtedly the alleged 
teaching of Jesus Christ is of the first importance, his historical 
actuality is a very secondary consideration. Under the evolu- 
tionary scheme that which is important is, not the historicity 
of Jesus, but the fact that at a certain moment in human 
history new and true ideas of God were conceived by man. If 
per wmpossibile it should be proved that Jesus Christ never 
existed, or that He was actually a very different person from 
the figure of ecclesiastical tradition, it would seem that these 
theologies would not be greatly affected. Truth is true, who- 
ever proclaims it, or whoever fails to proclaim it. 

Again, to the liberal theologian Jesus Christ is pre- 
eminently the mirror of the perfections of God, “the express 
image of His Person”, the revelation of the mind and charac- 
ter of God. No orthodox Christian would deny that this is 
true of Jesus Christ. But Modernists have not realized how 
far this doctrine falls short of the traditional Christian faith. 
To put the matter in strictly theological terms, they conceive 
of Jesus Christ as the Incarnation of the Spirit of God (the 
third Person of the Trinity). They have no clear idea of what 
is involved in calling Him the Incarnation of the Word (the 
second Person of the Trinity). 
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By the Word of God the heavens and the earth were 
created in the beginning: He spake, and it was done. The 
Word of God is, to use a phrase that is philosophically objec- 
tionable but religiously necessary, God Himself in action. 
When, therefore, it is asserted that Jesus Christ is the Incar- 
nation of the Word of God, it is not meant that the character 
of Jesus Christ reflects and mirrors the character of God, but 
that Jesus Christ is the Incarnation of God Himself in action, 
that the coming of Christ is an event as new, as decisive, as 
miraculous, as incomprehensible, as supernatural, as when on 
Creation’s morning God said, Let there be light, and there 
was light, when the morning stars sang together, and all the 
sons of God shouted for joy. To put the matter popularly, 
the Modernists have maintained that Jesus Christ is the mirror 
of God, orthodox Christianity maintains that in some sense 
Jesus Christ was very God Himself, Dewm de Deo, lumen de 
lumine, Deum verum de Deo vero; genitum, non factum; 
consubstantialem Patri; per quem omma facta sunt. 

Here, I believe, is the theological watershed, Modernism 
being on the one side, and all traditional Christianity, Catholic 
and Protestant, upon the other. The difference is not so much 
in word as in meaning. It is the difference between the idealist- 
rational and the realist-supernatural, between the theoretic and 
the sacramental, between progress and apocalypse. Granted 
that the Modernist theology of Evolution can find a genuine 
and reasonable meaning in the language of traditional Chris- 
tianity, is it really restating the old faith or using old phrases 
to convey a new meaning? 

The crucial issue is Christological. The traditional con- 
ception has been set forth in many different forms, as that God 
sent His Son born of a Virgin; or that Christ was the Incar- 
nate Word of God, or the God-man, having two natures, the 
divine and the human, in one Person; or that through the Cross 
He vanquished the power of Satan and triumphed over sin 
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and death; or that by the sacrifice of Himself once offered 
He accomplished a transaction of cosmic significance for 
redemption; or that dying He descended into Hades but the 
gates of Hades could not hold Him, and having ascended to 
the right hand of the Father He awaits the final victory; or 
that He lives in His mystical body, the Church; or that in 
the preaching of the Word or in the faithful reception of the 
sacraments there is available for man a supernatural lie, 
which is in this world and yet not of it. Metaphors, symbols, 
analogies, philosophical terms divergent, tumultuous, incon- 
ceivable; but that which through all is struggling for expres- 
sion is something eschatological and dynamic that cannot be 
compressed within the narrow limits even of an emergent 
Evolution. Not Evolution but crisis, not illumination but 
redemption, not a hope deferred but a victory achieved, not 
process but transfiguration, not a development of earth but 
the irruption of heaven, is the great motif of historic Chris- 
tianity. 

The Christian faith is not that by the slow process of 
Evolution and through a gradual and increasing revelation 
which culminated in Jesus Christ mankind has been moving 
Godwards, but that, when man was lost in impotence and 
guilt and blindness, God Himself took the initiative and sent 
His Son to take our nature upon Him, to die and rise again 
for our redemption: 


When all was sin and shame, 
A second Adam to the fight 
And to the rescue came. 


The contrast could scarcely be more complete. Yet here 
Catholicism and historic Protestantism are at one; on the other 
side stands the Aufklarung with all its children. The issue is 
between Naturalism and Supernaturalism, a religion of Reason 
and a religion of Grace. 
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The Gospel is that in the fullness of time God sent His 
Son. To the Modernist this means that at the appropriate 
moment in Evolution a deeper, clearer revelation was vouch- 
safed. To historic Christianity it means an event which can 
only be compared to the First day or the Last. In terms of 
Scriptural exegesis this may be expressed in the form that 
the conception of the Kingdom of God is eschatological 
through and through. Eschatology and apocalypse are the 
antithesis of immanent process and Evolution. That Word 
of God which is the Gospel is not lke the dawn slowly 
brightening the clouds, but like the levin flashing across the 
riven sky, blinding and ineffable. 

As a symphony is one single idea though it can only be 
expressed extensively, so the creeds in many sentences make 
one affirmation. The birth, the life, the death and resurrection 
of Christ constitute but one moment, one divine Act, one Word 
of God. It is precisely this one Word that cannot be ade- 
quately expressed in current terms of Evolution. There is a 
perverted wisdom in the Fundamentalists who will not allow 
the theories of Darwin in their schools! 

I have stated the antithesis between the Modernist and 
the historic conceptions of Christianity with the utmost sharp- 
ness. It might appear that the Aufkldrung and the theory of 
Evolution have been held up as the subtle enemies of the faith. 
This would be worse than an exaggeration. The work of Kant 
was not in vain; the concept of Evolution is not without its 
application in the sphere of religion and theology. In par- 
ticular, the Christian faith can and must be set forth in terms 
of Process, a Divine Dialectic, whereby all things proceed 
from God and return to Him, but it cannot be set forth in 
terms of a merely immanent process. “We have heard with 
our ears and our fathers have told us the mighty acts” of God 
in Creation and Redemption. The “mighty acts” of God may 
not be identified with the exalted notions which from time to 
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time have dawned upon mankind. That God is love may be 
the metaphysical principle on which Christianity rests; this 
principle may along Thomist or other lines be proven wholly 
rational. But “in my death agony I thought of thee, drops 
of my blood I spilt for thee”’—that is not metaphysics but 
revelation, not theory but Gospel. It is rational, because 
Creation apart from Redemption is like a tale told by an idiot, 
signifying nothing. It is beyond Reason, hidden and revealed 
in mystery. 

It is possible to construct a philosophy in evolutionary 
categories which would be wholly Christian in principle and 
temper, which yet would not be a restatement of the Christian 
faith and message. The Bible and the creeds may by their 
language imply many philosophies or none, but that Word of 
God which they express and define is in no sense a philosophy; 
it is a Word which being one in itself can only be apprehended 
and expressed by man as a manifold in the form of a story. 
There is the gravest danger to-day lest under the unrecognized 
influence of the Aufkldrwng Christianity shall be proclaimed 
without its Gospel. When, therefore, we assert that the two 
dogmas of the Trinity and the Incarnation are of the very esse 
of Christianity, we must not be taken to imply that all 
Christians must be required to understand, or give assent to, 
the intensely complicated and mystifying theological con- 
structions of the past, but rather that there is a distinctive 
Christian revelation of God in Christ which transcends Natural 
Theology or the Religion of Reason; that this revelation, when 
it becomes an object of reflection, has three moments wherein 
the same God is apprehended in Nature, in Jesus Christ and 
in the Church; and further that this apprehension of God in 
Christ is in some way that reason can never comprehend nor 
philosophy adequately express a coming of God Himself to 
redeem the world that He has made. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


NEWFOUNDLAND. 


Seldom is there found in the pages of a government blue- 
book a story of such tragic interest as that contained in the 
report of the Royal Commission appointed to inquire into the 
condition of Newfoundland. ‘The commission, which was 
composed of the Baron Amulree and two Canadian citizens, 
Mr. C. A. Magrath and Sir William Stavert, held sittings in 
various parts of Newfoundland, in Ottawa, Montreal and 
Halifax. Its findings, embodied in a report presented in 
October last, touch every important aspect of the life of the 
people of the Island Dominion and reveal a penetrating under- 
standing not alone of the conditions which have created an 
acute crisis but of the historical background against which 
these conditions should be examined. 

There is no denying the seriousness of the crisis which 
confronted the oldest of the Dominions last year. Its public 
debt had increased from $43,000,000 in 1920-21 to $101,000,000 
in 1933 or nearly $400 per capita “for a population of low- 
earning power composed mainly of fishermen on the border- 
line of subsistence”. Of the total revenue collected no less than 
65 per cent was required to meet payments of interest alone. 
The wheels of government ceased to move simply because the 
stream of public revenue, which had supplied the motive power, 
had virtually dried up. 

Newfoundland has long been associated with the most 
courageous achievements of British enterprise in the New 
World. The exploits of Sir Humphrey Gilbert and of Lord 
Baltimore form part of a great and inspiring tradition. In 
1832 the Island received a representative Assembly and in 
1855 the principle of responsible government was introduced. 
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The complete collapse of representative government after an 
even century of operation constitutes one of the saddest 
tragedies in the history of the British Dominions. The details 
of this tragedy are unfolded with rare insight and with breadth 
of sympathy in the pages of the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission. The history of Newfoundland during the last quarter 
century provides a most instructive lesson on the limits and 
dangers of democracy in government. 

The roots of this tragedy extend far down into the sub- 
strata of the economic life of the Dominion. For centuries 
the cod fisheries have been the chief source of the wealth of 
Newfoundland. The history of colonial enterprise in America 
has provided striking examples of the dangers involved in the 
erection of an economic structure on the narrow foundation 
provided by a single commodity. To the tragic story of tobacco 
in Virginia, of fur in Canada, may now be added a chapter on 
fish in Newfoundland. (Will it be followed by another on 
wheat in Western Canada?). The organization of the fishing 
industry in the early days was almost feudal in character— 
with the limitations but also the advantages of the feudal 
relationship. The merchants and exporters of St. John’s em- 
ployed fishermen to catch fish for them; they provided them 
with gear and tackle and with all the supplies they required; 
at the end of the season they were repaid by the catch of fish. 
It was the practice of the merchant to support his own fisher- 
men in bad times as well as good. Until a few years ago, says 
the Report, “there were families in Newfoundland who had 
never seen money in their lives’. Then changes were intro- 
duced in the earlier practice. The merchants supplied pro- 
visions only for the fishing season and the fishermen were 
obliged to pay from their scanty returns for the supplies they 
required during the remainder of the year. Thus began a 
process of change which has affected profoundly the outlook 
of the fishermen, their attitude towards the merchant and 
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towards the state. The credit system, by which the balance of 
the account for supplies was carried forward from year to 
year, became accepted as an essential feature of the fishing 
industry—a striking parallel with the history of tobacco and 
of fur. ‘The fishermen, who had never been given a chance of 
becoming independent, were deprived of the right to look to 
their merchants for assistance in bad times and were compelled 
in emergency to seek public charity.” The psychological 
effects of this change in relationship were thoroughly vicious. 
The merchants came to be regarded as enemies whose sole 
object was the exploitation of the fishermen; the fishermen 
were encouraged to conduct their operations on borrowed 
capital and, more seriously, to look to the state as a fairy god- 
father who would always come to their assistance in time of 
stress. The moral fibre of a most excellent and industrious 
people was thus subjected to a terrific strain. The failure of 
democratic institutions of government to respond to the re- 
sponsibilities thus created constitutes the tragedy of New- 
foundland. 

It is difficult to envisage a system of government less 
capable of coping with this situation than that which has been 
in operation in Newfoundland during the present century. 
Elections were won by promises; elected representatives real- 
ized to the full that their return in the future depended on 
securing benefits of various forms for their constituents. Each 
was for the district and none was for the colony. It is not 
surprising that the public treasury was raided session after 
session and that no adequate brake was placed on public ex- 
penditures, and that, in default of adequate revenue, resort 
was made year after year to borrowing on the credit of the 
Dominion. 

Nor is it surprising that the worst features of the spoils 
system should have fastened themselves on the political life of 
Newfoundland. Elected members found it desirable too fre- 
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quently to make hay while the sun shone, knowing full well 
that the harvest season might not be prolonged. The implica- 
tions of such a system became still more serious when the 
elected representatives were themselves the agents for the dis- 
tribution of public funds throughout their own constituencies. 
A change in government involved the introduction of a new 
group of public officials. Continuity in administration was 
thus practically impossible. The benefits of training and 
experience were sacrificed on the altar of party advantage. 
“As a general statement it is not too much to say that the 
present generation of Newfoundlanders have never known 
enlightened government. The process of deterioration, once 
started, could not be controlled.” Given the economic and 
political conditions prevailing in Newfoundland since the War 
it 1s surprising that the crisis did not occur much earlier. 

The confirmation of Newfoundland in the sovereignty of 
Labrador in 1927, curiously, provided an incentive to further 
borrowing. Here was an asset valued at from $50,000,000 to 
$500,000,000. With unquestioned title to the great resources 
of Labrador the financial anxieties of the old Dominion seemed 
to have ended. The public debt in 1927 was $72,000,000. 
Nearly $30,000,000 have been added since that time. It is 
questionable if the removing of doubts regarding the title to 
Labrador has been of real advantage so far to Newfoundland. 
Proposals have been made at various times that Labrador 
might be sold ‘and the proceeds employed to liquidate the debt 
of the Island. The Commission, wisely in our opinion, 
does not favour such action but considers the resources of 
Labrador, a region three times as large as the Island itself, to 
belong to future generations of Newfoundlanders as well as 
to the present. The suggestion has been made that Labrador 
might be leased to a trading company which would administer 
the territory and pay Newfoundland an annual rental for 
trading rights. “Possibly the most helpful suggestion is that 
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of a trading company, but, failing the establishment of such 
a company we think that Newfoundland should retain the 
territory and administer it.” 

Proposals for political union with Canada emerged inevit- 
ably from the recent crisis. In 1867 there seemed to be no 
doubt regarding the entry of Newfoundland into the Canadian 
confederation. The people of the Island were not consulted 
until 1869, but by that time dissatisfaction with the terms of 
confederation in Nova Scotia had become general and influ- 
enced opinion in Newfoundland with the result that the 
proposal was defeated by an overwhelming majority. Nego- 
tiations for union were renewed in 1895 but failed because 
Canada refused to assume the entire debt of the Island and 
because the British government did not see its way clear to 
assuming the difference of approximately $5,000,000. To-day 
the situation is changed in few respects. Newfoundlanders 
have heard much of Maritime discontent; they fear that their 
problems, being the product of conditions of living peculiar 
to their Island, will not receive sympathetic consideration at 
Ottawa; they fear the effect on their own commerce and 
industry of incorporation within the Canadian customs union. 
The Commission is justified in finding in these conditions a 
serious obstacle to political union. “If it were possible for 
the Canadian government to envisage a form of political union, 
under which Newfoundland, while becoming a partner in the 
Canadian confederation and making a contribution to the 
Canadian exchequer, would, for a time at least, retain the right 
to fix her own tariff and to collect her own customs duties, such 
difficulties could no doubt be largely discounted.” Whether 
such an arrangement would be acceptable to the government 
of Canada remains to be seen. 

The remedy proposed by the Commission is suggested by 
the analysis of the cause of the crisis. “That it was essential 
that the country should be given a rest from politics for a 
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period of years was indeed recognized by the great majority 
of the witnesses who appeared before us, many of whom had 
themselves played a prominent part in the political and public 
life of the Island.” 'To that end the Commission recommended 
—and the suggestion has been accepted by the Islanders and 
the British government—that the system of representative 
government should be suspended for the present and that the 
administration of the Dominion should be vested in a Governor 
and Council composed of six members, three to be chosen from 
Newfoundland and three from the United Kingdom. The 
present body of law will remain in force until modified by 
legislation of the Governor and Council which is entrusted with 
supreme legislative as well as executive authority, subject to the 
assent of the crown. The Commission urges, likewise, that the 
government of the United Kingdom should assume “a general 
responsibility for the finances of the Island until such time as 
it may become self-supporting again.” 

There cannot but be a feeling of regret in the passing, if 
only for a brief period, of the oldest Dominion from the status 
of a self-governing state to that of a crown colony. In the 
conditions existing in Newfoundland no alternative to this 
course seemed open. Democratic institutions have broken 
down and must give place to others which will better serve the 
community. ‘The situation is being met by Newfoundlanders 
with courage and hope. Their cousins in Canada will watch 
the new régime with sympathetic interest and with confidence 
that the suspension of a thoroughly vicious political system 
may soon prepare the way for the full and complete enjoy- 
ment of the benefits of self-government. In any event Cana- 
dians may find in the Newfoundland situation reason for 
serious thought concerning the implications of government in 
a democratic community. 
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REVISION OF THE CONSTITUTION. 


Not the least significant of the consequences of the stress 
and strain of economic depression is the suggestion, voiced in 
various quarters, that the framework of the federal constitu- 
tion must be altered if the functions of government are to be 
exercised in a manner adequate to meet the insistent require- 
ments of the Canadian people. This suggestion affects two 
aspects of the constitution—the composition of the Senate and 
the distribution of sovereign powers between the Dominion 
and the provinces. 

The Summer Schools conducted by both the Conservative 
and the Liberal parties last summer gave thought to these 
problems. The papers presented to these conferences have 
now been printed, Canadian Problems, issued by the Oxford 
Press, containing the papers given before the Conservative 
school and The Liberal Way, published by Dent, those read 
before the Liberal school. Together they constitute a contri- 
bution of the utmost importance to the discussion of national 
topics of grave concern. It would be equally improper to 
associate with the official policy of the Conservative party all 
the ideas expressed at the Newmarket school as it would be 
to attribute to official Liberalism all the plans projected at 
Port Hope. It is, nevertheless, significant that when two 
groups of relatively young men associated with the two older 
political parties assemble for the serious discussion of national 
affairs, certain ideas not considered a decade ago should 
become of absorbing interest. 

The reform of the Senate is not a new proposal. The 
suggestion of Professor Norman MacKenzie of the Depart- 
ment of Law of Toronto University, presented to the New- 
market conference possesses at least the merit of novelty. In 
his opinion the members of the Senate are too old and are 
not representative of all bodies of opinion in the community. 
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In its present form it constitutes, in his opinion, “potentially 
a real and almost insuperable obstacle to radical legislation”. 
He would change its composition by dividing its membership 
into three groups, one group retiring each three years, the 
places of the retiring senators being taken by new appointees 
chosen on the basis of votes cast for the various parties at the 
last federal election, the nominations to be made by the leaders 
of the parties represented in the House of Commons. He 
would provide also that after a bill had passed the House of 
Commons in two succeeding years it should become law re- 
gardless of the attitude of the Senate. The treatment proposed 
to be meted to the Senate by the Canadian Commonwealth 
Federation is much simpler. It would abolish the Senate 
entirely. ‘We do not believe,” said Mr. Woodsworth recently 
in the House of Commons, “that there is any place for a second 
chamber in a democracy such as we are supposed to have in 
Canada.” 

This is not the first generation of reformers of the Cana- 
dian Senate; nor may it be the last. The Senate as an insti- 
tution seems to have learned from the veterans who inhabit 
the red chamber the secret of undiminished vigour and per- 
petual youthfulness. The fact that it may prevent radical 
legislation from finding a place on the statutes may yet prove 
to be the source of its greatest strength. 

It is, however, because of the possible attitude of the 
Senate to the question of the reform of the constitution that 
its composition is now being considered as of serious moment. 
Economic depression has unquestionably demonstrated the 
necessity of resort both to the powers and the resources of the 
Dominion in the solution of problems involving relationships 
which normally might be regarded as within the jurisdiction 
of the provinces. The problem of unemployment has of neces- 
sity required the attention both of the Dominion and the 
provinces. The credit of certain of the provinces has been 
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protected by the federal government in part because of a 
realization that the interests of the Dominion were actually 
inseparable from those of the provinces. The boundaries be- 
tween provincial and federal interest are being obliterated. It 
is not unnatural that there should be an insistent demand that 
the limits of legal jurisdiction should coincide with those of 
actual and urgent interest. 

Since the period of the 1870’s the party of “provincial 
rights” has held a strongly entrenched position in the central 
provinces of Ontario and Quebec and any attempt on the part 
of the federal government to invade the field of “property and 
civil rights” has been resisted strenuously by the provinces. 
In more recent years, and particularly during the period when 
the late Lord Haldane was Lord Chancellor, judicial decisions 
in the Privy Council have tended to confirm the extension of 
provincial jurisdiction at the expense of the exercise of effect- 
ive authority by the federal government. Two forces have thus 
been operating in contrary directions. It has become apparent 
that to provide effectively for the well-being of the people of 
Canada as a whole it has become necessary to enlarge the 
sphere of federal jurisdiction. On the other hand, judicial 
interpretation of the British North America Act has actually 
effected a limitation of the powers of the federal government 
and has held to be invalid authority actually exercised for 
many years. 

In these circumstances it has been difficult to avoid the 
conclusion that the only method by which the powers of the 
federal government can be extended is by an amendment to 
the British North America Act. The alternative of resort to 
interprovincial conferences and agreements for co-operation 
between the Dominion and the provinces and where necessary 
for concurrent legislation, while promising certain advantages, 
does not solve the difficulty. If the desirability of amending 
the constitution be admitted, two specific problems emerge— 
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the procedure to be adopted, and the nature and extent of the 
changes necessary in the distribution of powers between the 
federal and provincial governments. 

The Canadian constitution is defective in that it does not 
make provision for its amendment. It was doubtless assumed 
in 1867 that being an act of the parliament of the United 
Kingdom it could be amended in the same manner as any other 
British statute. It is obvious, however, that the British parlia- 
ment on its own motion solely would not amend the British 
North America Act. What form of representation from 
Canada, then, is requisite to set in motion the legislative 
machinery competent to effect an amendment? Would a 
resolution passed by the House of Commons and Senate of 
Canada be sufficient? What position would the British parlia- 
ment take if one, or a minority, of the provinces of Canada 
objected to the proposed amendment? The theory that con- 
federation was a compact with the provinces as contracting 
parties and could not be modified without the consent of all 
parties has found expression in the Province of Quebec in 
particular. This theory was attacked by speakers both at the 
Newmarket and at the Port Hope conference. But, assuming 
that possible objections based on this interpretation of the act 
are removed, there still remains the problem of determining 
the degree of assent required in Canada to justify the inter- 
vention of the British parliament. 

In practice the difficulties most likely to arise would relate 
to the rights of minority groups such, for example, as relate 
to religion, language, education. The constitution of Aus- 
tralia provides machinery for its amendment by the Parlia- 
ment of the Commonwealth but requires that no alteration 
diminishing the proportionate representation of any State in 
either House of Parliament or altering the limits of a State 
shall be made without the assent of a majority of the electors 
voting in that state. In his Newmarket address Professor 
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MacKenzie suggests the application of this principle to the 
amendment of the constitution of Canada. The power of 
amending the constitution might be transferred to the parlia- 
ment of Canada on condition that any amendment affecting 
existing rights in matters relating to language, religion and 
education should become effective only with the unanimous 
consent of the provinces, while amendments not affecting these 
subjects might be made by vote of the House of Commons and 
Senate. The suggestion merits serious consideration. The 
major economic activities of Canada have become nation-wide 
in scope. ‘The federal government is the only agency capable 
of regulating and controlling these activities both from the 
point of view of those directly concerned and from that of the 
Canadian people as a whole. 

Sooner or later the older parties must declare themselves 
on this issue. The Canadian Commonwealth Federation has 
set forth its position with admirable clarity in proposing “the 
amendment of the Canadian constitution without infringing 
upon racial or religious minority rights or upon legitimate 
provincial claims to autonomy, so as to give the Dominion 
government adequate powers to deal effectively with urgent 
economic problems which are essentially national in scope.” 
This, it is suggested, is merely an application to the conditions 
now prevailing of the principle enunciated by the Fathers of 
Confederation that “there be a general government charged 
with matters of common interest to the whole country and 
local governments for each of the provinces charged with the 
control of local matters in their respective sections.” 


D. McArtTHUR. 
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Church Union in Canada, Its Causes and Its Consequences. By 
Claris Edwin Silcox. New York: Institute of Social and 
Religious Research. $3.00. 


The Conception of God in the Philosophy of Aquinas. By Robert 
Leet Patterson. London: George Allen and Unwin. 21s. 
Toronto: Thomas Nelson and Sons. $6.00. 


The Epistle to the Romans. By Karl Barth, translated by Sir 
Edwyn Hoskyns. Toronto: Oxford University Press, $7.00. 


Jesus the Unknown. By D. Merezhkovsky, translated by H. 
Chrouschoff Matheson. London: Jonathan Cape, 12s. 6d. 
Toronto: Thomas Nelson and Sons. $3.75. 


The formation of the United Church of Canada in the year 
1925 is a matter of liveliest interest not merely to Canada, the 
United States and the British Isles, but also to the whole of what 
the Pope calls “the Pan-Christian Movement”. The American 
Institute of Social and Religious Research has now published this 
careful and astonishingly complete survey of the movement towards 
union with its successes and failures, of the consummation of the 
union and of its achievements and problems. To Canadians who 
vividly remember the long and anxious years of planning and of 
controversy and are in close touch with Protestantism in the 
Dominion there may be little here that is new, but even they will 
welcome and admire the painstaking care and unimpeachable 
fairness with which the task has here been carried out. Mr. Silcox 
spent three years upon his investigation; he searched minutes, 
records, newspapers, pamphlets and all available documents; he 
sought personal information from every available source; he has 
conceived and executed his purpose in a strictly scientific spirit, 
and the result is an historical treatise of the first importance, a 
permanent and timely record of one of the most significant 
moments of recent Canadian history. There are, I believe, slight 
inaccuracies here and there; not all Mr. Silcox’ comments will be 
endorsed by every reader; but it will be generally agreed that he 
has taken the utmost care to present all the available and relevant 
material, that he has preserved impartiality and “objectivity” to 
a remarkable degree, and has managed in no small measure to 
represent the “atmosphere” as well as the events of these years 
of change. Canadians will study this book for information about 
their own past; but it will be studied most carefully by Christian 
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leaders in other countries with an eye to the future for the kindling 
of vision and the avoidance of mistakes. 


St. Thomas Aquinas is apt to be either blindly revered or yet 
more blindly ignored as a doctor of the Church; there is, more- 
over, something intimidating about the very quantity and extent 
of his works, and there is in English a very insufficient literature 
of introduction and explanation. For all these reasons The Con- 
ception of God in the Philosophy of Aquinas is to be warmly 
welcomed. Dr. Patterson sets forth St. Thomas’ teaching concern- 
ing the Existence of God, Negative Knowledge of God, Positive 
Knowledge of God, God and the World (Creation and Providence), 
following in general the order of argument in the Summa Philoso- 
phica but adducing material from all the other writings. The 
reasoning is first stated (often by quotation), then explained and, 
last, weighed. If the author is a whole-hearted admirer of St. 
Thomas, he is no blind disciple. This book is not suitable for 
beginners in philosophy or theology and, from the nature of the 
case, is not very easy reading, but it is notably clear in exposition 
and acute in criticism. It should be regarded as a first-class 
modern commentary upon texts the importance of which is being 
increasingly appreciated. 

Books, as is well known, can be more explosive than dynamite. 
A book, Luther’s commentary on Galatians, is sometimes said to 
have kindled the Reformation; certainly Professor Karl Barth’s 
commentary on Romans has kindled a revival in recent German 
Protestantism. It is plain that St. Paul’s early opponents did not 
estimate amiss his dangerous and subversive qualities! But how 
is one to review this so-called commentary on Romans which is a 
tornado rather than a book, which claims to have no purpose but 
to interpret Scripture (p. ix), and which yet is put out of date in 
a few months by changes in the world situation (p. vi), which 
claims to be strict exegesis and yet at the same time to be no more 
than “fragments of a conversation between theologians’? As a 
technical commentary on Romans this is not to be compared with 
Professor Dodd’s commentary reviewed in these pages not long 
since, but as a theological commentary Professor Barth’s book is 
of the greatest significance, nor can one be surprised that the 
reading of it has marked a revival of religion. Professor Barth is 
twisting and torturing language if by any means he may express 
a religious apprehension which is catastrophic. 

The great argument cannot be compressed into a sentence; 
but the book deals with the Divine negation and the Divine 
affirmation. To the man of good works no less than to the sinner, 
to the Church no less than to civilization, God’s Word is judge- 
ment, the Divine No. Only when this utter negation has been 
accepted and the soul lies naked and defenceless before God can 
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the Divine affirmative, God’s Yes, the inconceivable Gospel be 
heard. But this bald statement misses the passion and the vision 
of Barth’s prophetic utterance. Critical readers should remember 
that ‘‘after all these years I am still concerned with the veritable 
rather than with the whole Gospel’. It is not useful to say that 
one agrees or disagrees with Barth. This is truly a terrific book, 
and Sir Edwyn Hoskyn’s translation is admirable. 

In completely different language the great Russian novelist 
in Jesus the Unknown seems to be saying much the same as Barth. 
This book is “spiritual” in the sense in which St. John’s Gospel 
was called the “spiritual” Gospel. It is not for everybody; it is 
for those who can understand. Few laymen have written about 
Christ with such profound and extensive scholarship. To scholar- 
ship is added imagination and poetry, insight and devotion. 
Sometimes the heavens are opened, and sometimes. we look into 
the abyss. The book is not a novel like Renan’s Vie de Jésus, 
which this author describes briefly as “the Gospel according to 
Pilate’, nor is it strict and scientific history. It is interpretation, 
which can be so much truer than an accurate but lifeless chronicle. 
To many Jesus the Unknown will be nonsense and mere phantasy, 
but by those who love the Fourth Gospel this book will be read 
and reread and treasured as infinitely more valuable than a host 
of more pretentious “‘Lives” of Christ. The translation has been 
admirably done, but the text should be revised by a careful proof- 
reader and a meticulous scholar. 


N. M. 


LITERATURE 
TWO NEW BOOKS BY JOHN MASEFIELD 


End and Beginning: A Play. By John Masefield. Toronto: The 
Macmillan Company of Canada; New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1938. Pp. 50. $1.75. 


The Bird of Dawning. By John Masefield. Toronto: The Mac- 
millan Company of Canada; New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1933. Pp. 310. $2.50. 


The Masefield note in poetry is spare, clean, clear and evoc- 
ative. It is the note of one who has mastered the art of narration, 
who tells his story simply and honestly, and who prefers for the 
most part the warm, homely beauty of folk diction to a rhetorically 
richer and more complicate utterance. It is an intense, intimate, 
earnest note, that does not waste or wrong its intention. In End 
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and Beginning, a short poetic play in two main scenes and an 
epilogue, we are asked to share the last hours of Mary, Queen of 
Scots. We witness the proud quality of her endurance, the noble 
courage with which she accepts her doom, the queenliness and 
womanliness of her bearing at the block. Mr. Masefield writes 
of her and for her as he writes of the heroine of his King’s 
Daughter, but with a sympathy more greatly enkindled by what 
he feels to be a greater figure. In the former, full-length play he 
uses as supporting choruses two of Jezebel’s women, occasionally 
incorporating them in the action proper. Here, however, Mary’s 
women are restricted to the formal movement, and the author 
(or the mystic in him) summons the Spirit of Beauty to serve 
as chorus, thus interrupting—dquestionably, yet not ineffectively— 
an earthly tragedy with an unearthly visitation. More question- 
able is his decision to allot the Epilogue to the spirit of the dead 
Queen, since the Spirit of Beauty, once employed, might well have 
been reintroduced to make the last brief comment. As in Good 
Friday, the great event takes place off-stage, but we have full 
compensation in the narrative of an eye-witness, the nobleman 
who attends Mary with the death-warrant. Whether performed 
as a play or pondered as a poem, we may find in End and Begin- 
ning both the cleansing and the exaltation of true tragedy. 


But Masefield, poet and playright, is not the only Masefield. 
There is the proseman also, the writer of essays, the fashioner of 
lectures, the spinner of yarns. The same mysticism dwells in all 
these Masefields, the same charm of idiom, the same sheer power 
of narration. It is not the novelist among them who tells the best 
stories. Although Multitude and Solitude and Captain Margaret 
are brave yarns, the poet tells better ones in Dauber and Reynard 
the Fox. But for a stirring tale of sea adventure told in prose, it 
is hard to beat The Bird of Dawning, a reversion to his earlier 
mode, but with the advantage of a finer craftsmanship. It is a 
tale of the straining China clippers in the eighteen-sixties, of their 
race for London port, of the sudden shipwreck of the Blackgauntlet, 
of sixteen men under ‘‘Cruiser’” Trewsbury in an eighteen-foot 
open boat rotting at the seams and five hundred miles from land, 
of short rations and mutinous threats, of hopes of rescue raised 
but to be defeated, of the amazing spectacle of a deserted vessel 
settling to her doom, of that doom averted and turned into safety 
and success for the buffeted sixteen, of the winning of the race 
and of the tireless skill and courage of the much tried hero. Here 
and there we remind ourselves of Stephen Crane’s The Open Boat, 
here and there of Conrad’s Youth, but only for points of corre- 
spondence in moments and ‘properties’. The tale is the teller’s 
tale, and he has no need to learn from another of the soul of the 
sea or the sailor. In point of setting, though not of plot, we come 
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close to Dauber, as in the great passages on pages 98-100 and 
266-267. If the circumstances that led to the abandonment of the 
Bird of Dawning seem incredible, Mr. Masefield has declared that 
“the latter half of the Bird story is founded on fact”. In his flex- 
ible, eloquently simple prose he has given us a sea-change rich 
and strange indeed. His experience signs on as crew, his imagin- 
ation is at the wheel, and the artist in him is the constant captain 
of his intention and his task. 
Grider 


* * * * * * 


A SHEAF OF POEMS 


In Arcadia. By W. Macneile Dixon. London and Glasgow: 
Blackie & Son, Limited. 1933. Pp. 84. 


The Shrouding. By Leo Kennedy. Toronto: The Macmillan Com- 
pany of Canada. 1933. Pp. 59. $1.50. 


West by East and Other Poems. By J. E. H. Macdonald. Illus- 
trated by Thoreau Macdonald. Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 
15S5F7 2 Lpsol. 


Indian Summer and Other Poems. By James Edward Ward. To- 
SLBO! The Macmillan Company of Canada. 1933. Pp. 79. 
50. 


Thomas the Rhymer, the chief piece in Professor Dixon’s 
book, is reprinted, as are several other included poems. It was 
written at the request of the Pageant Committee for the Scottish 
Historical Exhibition of 1911 and was published by James 
MacLehose and Sons in that year, but has been long out of print. 
Whether or not Thomas of Ercildoune actually composed the 
romance on which Professor Dixon’s delightful play-piece is based 
(Robert Mannyng de Brune assigned it to Thomas, and Sir 
Walter, who published a modernized version in 1804, agreed), at 
any rate, despite weighty objections based on dialect and date, it 
continues in a spiritual sense to ‘belong’ to him. Professor Dixon 
radically alters here its tone and character, conceiving Thomas 
indeed as the representative of romantic poets and the Faery 
Queen as his natural sovereign, yet extending the sway and scope 
of the romantic spirit; allowing Apollo to represent both its oppo- 
site and its complement; and drawing on classical, Celtic and 
Elizabethan sources without too much regard for that “Time” who 
becomes the theme of one of the arguments. Professor Dixon is 
a poet so accomplished that we regret that his busy academic life 
has restricted his work in this kind. There are many lovely 
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passages here—Thomas’s reasoning in favour of Romance, for 
example, and his manly acceptance of dangers; the Faery Queen’s 
account of these dangers, and her analysis of the spirit of Poetry. 
Of the remaining poems perhaps the most likable are March, 1914, 
Vae Victis, Sicily, Aphrodite, Hellas and The Author’s Farewell 
to His Little Ship. 


The Shrouding is rather mortuary poetry, to be sure, but it 
does not consider death sentimentally and conventionally. Its 
interest in death is as intense as that of the pre-Romantic school 
of Young and Blair and Gray and, in America, Bryant; but its 
reactions are almost mercilessly modern. Its mood is stoical, yet 
curious, and sometimes cynical, and it is nearer the spirit of Edgar 
Lee Masters than the much finer fibre of Hardy. In thought and 
technique alike, it reaches its high moment in the sonnet Hpithal- 
amium, but there are other poems not to be ignored, such as 
Lament for Summer, October Frost, Epithalamium before Frost, 
Auguish Outworn, and Reproach to Myself. Lapses in diction 
and in the management of rime and the too frequent repetition of 
favourite words and images mar the collection here and there, and 
sometimes strange and unprofitable liberties are taken with the 
sonnet form, but on the whole Mr. Kennedy shows himself possessed 
of a sensitive spirit and a chanting voice that he is able to use to 
his and our advantage. 

Rural Canadian landscapes and domestic doings are the more 
interesting subjects considered in the none too well wrought verses 
of West By East. When the author essays more abstract themes 
his thought becomes uncertain and his pen heavy. The woodcut 
illustrations are sympathetic. 


In Indian Summer Mr. Ward is at his best when writing of 
the Canadian prairies. He has followed their trails, has dwelt in 
their homes, has observed the behaviour of their birds and beasts, 
has watched their sunrises and sunsets. His sonnet, The Prairie, 
was born of such experience. He knows, too, the foothills and the 
Rockies, but is less happy in catching their aspects and in reading 
their symbolisms. He has not yet mastered the forms he uses, but 
his imagination is made of the right stuff (see Noah’s Harvest) 
and some day, when his instrument is better tuned, he may make 
a freer and finer music. ae 

HIG: 
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DEAN SWIFT AGAIN, AND AUGUSTAN LONDON 


Jonathan Swift. By W. D. Taylor. London: Peter Davies. 1933. 
Pp. 312., 710s; 6d: 


The Clubs of Augustan London. By Robert J. Allen. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press. 1933. Pp. viii, 305. $3.00. 


The great Dean is admittedly one of the most baffling subjects 
that any biographer could tackle. Jeffrey tried to understand him, 
and retired discomfited. Macaulay, despite his skill in satiric por- 
traiture, was baffled by him. The best Thackeray could do with 
him was to flout him in the Huwmorists, and caricature him in 
Esmond. Vulgar people, like Mrs. Laetitia Pilkington in her 
Memoirs, gossiped about him shamelessly, and, since her time, 
such diverse critics as John Hawkesworth, Dr. Johnson, Thomas 
Sheridan, Sir Walter, Leslie Stephen, Emile Pons, and Leslie 
Shane have attempted with varying degrees of unsuccess to rise 
to the height of their great argument. And now comes Mr. 
Taylor with his belated offering. 


Mr. Taylor’s book contains much new material and is the 
result in years of research. In fact, it gives the impression of 
having been kept in storage for a very long time, and then, of 
having been very considerably, and not very successfully, curtailed. 
For example, within a very few pages we are told at least three 
times—and for no apparent reason, certainly not for emphasis— 
that A Tale of a Tub was published in 1704. Again we are in- 
formed at least three times that Thackeray’s portrait of Swift in 
Esmond is a caricature. With reference to Swift’s verse, Mr. 
Taylor tells us that “The chief of these poems were written round 
about 1730” and that the Dean “wrote his coarseness chiefly with 
a satiric purpose”. On page 187, in the footnote, the reference 
should read, “Henry Esmond, bk. iii, ch. v’’ instead of ‘bk. i, ch. 
iii’”—an error which will no doubt be corrected in the second 
edition. Also, we must confess that we prefer Thackeray’s 
“coward’s blow and a dirty bludgeon” passage to Mr. Taylor’s 
doubtlessly unconscious parody of it (page 189). 


But having pointed out these sins of commission and the 
apparently deliberately preferred Patavisms, we have said the 
worst that can be said about Mr. Taylor’s book. He has much of 
interest to tell us on the subject of “Stella” and not only definitely 
rejects the “blood relationship” story with its attendant scandal, 
but expresses the emphatic opinion that the alleged marriage of 
Swift to “Stella” was based on the very flimsiest of gossip, unsub- 
stantiated by any factual evidence. Swift’s ability as a pam- 
phleteer during the eventful years 1710-14 and his brilliant editor- 
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ship of The Examiner are fully dealt with and the tragic story of 
the later years is sympathetically told. On the whole, an admir- 
able likeness of the man as we have been told he was. In other 
words, a safe, if uninspired study of a great subject, which will 
assuredly not prove disappointing to the student of Swift. 


Mr. Allen’s little volume is the natural, if not the inevitable 
companion of Mr. Taylor’s study. The Clubs of Augustan London 
is a careful but readable account of the origin and progress of the 
Club in London, of its association with men of letters and with 
the beau monde, and its influence as regards both form and con- 
tent, on such diverse literary genres as satire, fiction, comedy, and 
tracts on education and politics. The author has collected a mass 
of information bearing on such little-known clubs as the aristo- 
cratic Hanover, the Whiggish Kit-Cat, and the bourgeois Calves- 
Head, the Hell-Fires, Quidnuncs and Mug-Houses. The Jacobite 
October comes under special review. It was for the benefit of, and 
as a hint to the members of this association, that Swift wrote his 
famous Advice to the October Club, and Defoe his satirical The 
Secret History of the October Club: From tts Original to this 
Time. One interesting chapter is devoted to Fictitious Clubs— 
clubs which existed solely in the imagination of the writers who 
conceived them. The concluding chapter is concerned with the 
relationship between the club and the author, and Mr. Allen shows 
finally that, as men of letters became socially distinct from men 
of fashion, and as the club ceased to have the attraction of novelty, 
it gradually began to be disengaged from the social fabric of the 
time. Two related impulses occasioned the retreat of the “society 
of gentlemen” from the literary field—social evolution and a sweep- 
ing change in literary conditions. Mr. Allen’s book can either be 
tasted or swallowed; but it were best if it were chewed and 
digested. For the student of the eighteenth century it can be 
thoroughly recommended as one of the few books that are “‘to be 
read wholly, and with diligence and attention.” 


J. A. R. 
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The Art of the Novel. By Pelham Edgar. Toronto: The Macmil- 
lan Co. $8.50. 


Over The River. By John Galsworthy. Toronto: The Ryerson 
Press. $2.00. 

The English Folk-Play. By E. K. Chambers. Toronto: Oxford 
University Press. $3.00. 


In his admirable study of British and American novelists 
Professor Edgar speaks of “the class-conscious Galsworthy bal- 
ancing with his usual deftness and lack of definition the social 
issues of his day’. That may serve as a sound judicial description 
of Over The River, which completes the trilogy in which Galswor- 
thy’s last heroine, Dinny, passes through suffering to peace. The 
Cherwell Saga has not the vigour of the Forsyte Stories, but it 
has all the Galsworthian virtues: skilful dialogue, neat construc- 
tion, a long and effective court scene, a sympathetic yet critical 
picture of one stratum of British society, a strong sense of pity 
and an infectious sense of beauty. The recipe is familiar. Readers 
may well feel they could have made and served the dish themselves. 
But Galsworthy has gone and as a matter of fact no one else can 
do it. 

Galsworthy, it is clear, is not Professor Edgar’s “favourite 
novelist”. But he has catholic taste, and is scrupulously fair. The 
excellence of his book is the fruit of his eager enjoyment of novels 
and he can savour the good things in writers as different from 
each other as Jane Austen, Nathaniel Hawthorne and James Joyce. 
He uses the analysis of form as a basis of reference and in tracing 
the structural evolution of the novel reveals much that hasty 
readers miss in each novelist’s treatment of his material. Omni- 
vorous novel readers will enjoy this book and find that it adds to 
the enjoyment of their reading. Those whose appetite does not 
extend in date beyond Galsworthy and Bennett may learn from 
Professor Edgar to enjoy those younger—and more outspoken— 
experimenters who are already reaching middle-age. Those who 
are still in the cradle of detective fiction could not find a sounder 
or more agreeable guide to the selection of a “grown-up diet’. 

When Sir Edmund Chambers writes a book, it becomes “the 
book” on the subject. In this study of the Folk-Play he is con- 
cerned, like Professor Edgar, to trace a course of evolution, but 
one of ‘which the origins are lost in pagan mist. The serious study 
of the Mummers’ Play was begun about twenty-five years ago by 
eel Pel OF Tiddy, whose death in the war was a major loss to these 
studies, since to a scholar’s experience and judgment he added a 
Sensitive and humorous sympathy with village life. Sir Edmund 
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lacks perhaps the fullness of such sympathy, but his learning and 
scholarship are ample compensation. Tiddy in the ardour of youth 
and fresh interest hazarded here and there a guess without sub- 
stantial evidence. Sir Edmund is almost inhumanly judicial. 
Witness the problem of St. George. St. George is the hero of the 
Mummers’ Play in all its forms. He usually slays a Turkish 
Knight and has to wife the King of Egypt’s daughter. Did the 
play, then, originate in the Near East? Sir Edmund finds a close 
parallel in the dramas played at village carnivals in the Balkans. 
“The fullest account,” he tells us, “comes from one of a group of 
villages around Viza in Thrace.” And then with cries of “Eureka!” 
we pounce upon the crucial clue. The name of the village group 
is Haghios Gheorghios! But Sir Edmund quietly quenches our 
excitement. “That,” he says, “is no doubt a mere coincidence.” 

In days when evidence is so often presented “in brief, popular 
form” and conclusions reached by unwarrantable short-cuts, all 
who love truth above propaganda must feel grateful for Sir 
Edmund’s fine integrity of learning, which in this book once again 
renders the highest service to all who take an interest in the 
origin and evolution of drama. 

W. H. F. 


* * * * * * 


HISTORY 
GUIDES TO TUDOR AND STUART HISTORY 


Bibliography of British History: Tudor Period, 1485-1603. Issued 
under the direction of the American Historical Association 
and the Royal Historical Society of Great Britain. Edited 
by Conyers Read. Oxford: The Clarendon Press. 1933. 
Pp. xxiv, 468. $9.00. 


Bibliography of British History: Stuart Period, 1603-1714. Issued 
under the direction of the Royal Historical Society and the 
American Historical Association. Edited by Godfrey Davies. 
Oxford: The Clarendon Press. 1928. Pp. x, 460. $8.00. 


A Bibliography of Oliver Cromwell: A List of Printed Materials 
relating to Oliver Cromwell, together with a List of Por- 
traits and Caricatures. By Wilbur Cortez Abbott. Cam- 
bridge (U.S.A.): Harvard University Press. 1929. Pp. 
Xxvili, 540. $12.50. 


Some will shy at books like these, not only the philistine who 
distrusts all scholarship because it makes him uneasily if not 
entirely aware of his own little learning, or the gullible ignoramus 
who takes for granted that “a book”—almost any book—is suffici- 
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ent to contain all of history that matters, but indeed many an 
interested if casual reader of popular history. The true amateur 
of the subject, however, as well as the more scholastic student, 
will offer heartfelt thanks to those whose arduous, disinterested, 
and skilful labours have produced such valuable aids to its pursuit. 
Professor Abbott answers aptly the query, “What use is a biblio- 
graphy?” by pointing out that “however great the sum of human 
knowledge, if that knowledge lies in unlisted and chaotic masses 
it is of relatively small account, for each investigator as he comes 
along must do an enormous amount of needless searching for such 
parts of it as he happens to need... This lesson has long since 
been learned by scientists, and no one familiar with those great 
compilations in which are collected and arranged the fruits of 
scientific investigation but must regret that history, which pro- 
fesses the scientific spirit, and which of all subjects needs biblio- 
graphy so much, has so little of it.” 


In the recent improvements in this respect with regard to 
British History it is not surprising that American scholarship as 
well as British has played a prominent part, since much of the 
history of the British Isles belongs as significantly to the historical 
background of the United States as to that of present-day Britain. 
The need of a general bibliography of modern British history was 
laid before the Royal Historical Society just thirty-one years ago 
by the late Sir George Prothero, adequate provision for the medi- 
eval period having been made only three years earlier by the pub- 
lication of the first edition of Charles Gross’s invaluable work on 
The Sources and Literature of English History to 1485. In 1908 
the American Historical Association took up the matter and in the 
following year both societies named committees to discuss the 
question of co-operating to continue Gross’s work. Several volumes 
were soon planned under their joint auspices, and Sir George 
Prothero became the general editor. The war suspended the work, 
on which much had been done prior to the outbreak of hostilities, 
and so engrossed did those who had undertaken it become in other 
affairs that not till after Sir George Prothero’s death in 1922 was 
the project resumed. It was then decided to allot the preparation 
of a Tudor volume to American editorship and a Stuart volume to 
British. In the outcome, however, each volume owes much to 
contributions by scholars on both sides of the Atlantic. 


To describe in detail the organization of these two volumes 
would be a work of supererogation. Suffice it to say that each 
editor has arranged his material with a view to making it as useful 
as possible to readers and students, with greater success, it may 
be said, for the Tudor than for the Stuart volume. One finds here 
much more than mere lists of titles. The entries are set forth in 
orderly array in sections, each prefaced by explanatory and critical 
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discussions supplemented by critical comments on many individual 
books. Direction to unprinted materials is also furnished by in- 
clusion of the titles of guides, calendars, and similar works dealing 
with them. Tables of contents and indexes must be consulted for 
access to the titles dealing with any phase of the subject in which 
the inquirer may be interested. Rigorous selection was inevitable 
and indeed desirable if general bibliographies such as these were 
to be of the greatest use. The principles of selection, as of arrange- 
ment, which are set forth and justified in the introduction to each 
volume, are flexible rather than arbitrary with their aim practical 
utility rather than artificial uniformity. Even in the by-paths of 
the subject the student may hope to find here initial direction that 
will set him well on his way. Never before has there existed so 
extensive and useful a guide as these volumes afford to the history 
of those critical times of Tudors and Stuarts when many things 
were passing away and many new worlds were looming up over 
English horizons. 


Oliver Cromwell was the dominating figure in a conflict and 
in an experiment which stand out as the most significant phases 
of the history of the Stuart period. Materials concerning him are 
exceedingly voluminous. They are widely scattered and for a long 
time remained in large part unknown. The long process of un- 
earthing these materials and making them accessible reached 
virtual completion only in recent times. The publication, also, at 
the turn of the last century, of such eminent biographies of 
Cromwell as those by Sir Charles Firth, S. R. Gardiner and John 
Morley marked the end of a chapter by providing an unusual group 
of objective interpretations of Cromwell based upon wide scholar- 
ship. The time had arrived for a comprehensive and definitive 
bibliography, and this Professor Abbott has provided, with the 
co-operation of the Milton Fund of Harvard University. The 
arrangement of this volume differs from that of the two already 
noticed. Here publications are listed chronologically from 1597 
to 1928. They include items relating in any way directly to 
Cromwell, more than one-third of the total of 3,520 entries having 
been published before the close of the seventeenth century and 958 
antedating his death. So great was the man’s réle, and so compre- 
hensive is this list, that the compiler of the bibliography is amply 
justified in his hope that “the whole may form at least an intro- 
duction to the bibliography of his time as well as of his person.” 
Critical comments are made on many of the titles and are supple- 
mented in numerous instances by citing reviews of the works listed. 
The inclusion of published guides to manuscript material widens 
the book’s usefulness, which is further augmented by an extensive 
index. There is also an exhaustive list of portraits of Cromwell 
(702), satirical prints (62), busts, masks, medals, etc. Two por- 
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traits of Cromwell by Robert Walker in the possession of the author 
are excellently reproduced. <As hors d’euvre to this thoroughly 
cooked and nicely spiced menu Professor Abbott provides an 
introductory essay on “The Historic Cromwell” in which he traces 
the growth of knowledge concerning his subject and supplements 
his previous essay on “The Fame of Cromwell’? which was included 
in his Conflicts with Oblivion. 3 


R. G. T. 


The Foreign Office. By Sir John Tilley and Stephen Gaselee. 
London: Putnam, 1988. Pp. xiv-+335. 7s. 6d. 


If Canadians know as little about their own Department of 
External Affairs as Englishmen know of the Foreign Office this 
book should be recommended with equal emphasis on both sides 
of the Atlantic. So should the series to which it belongs. For the 
Whitehall Series of books on the great departments of State in 
Britain provides the general reader as well as the student with 
an authoritative survey of the machinery of government in a 
modern democracy. 


The conduct of the relations of a people with the rest of the 
world devolves in a large measure upon a particular department: 
the importance of those relations is the measure of the responsi- 
bility borne by that department. If we are to assume our own 
share in such responsibility, therefore, we should at least know 
something of the history and organization of such a department. 


The present volume affords the opportunity of a comparative 
study. The authors bring experience and learning to the work— 
Sir John Tilley as a former Chief Clerk in the Office and Mr. 
Gaselee as the present Librarian. 


The early chapters deal with the organization of the Office and 
the vicissitudes of its personnel from the time of its inception 
until the outbreak of the war in 1914. There is an exciting chapter 
of overwork during the early days of the war when an increased 
staff was barely able to cope with the task of ciphering and de- 
ciphering the telegrams which were being exchanged between the 
anxious capitals of the world. The second half of the book 
describes the organization of the Foreign Office as it is to-day—the 
Political Department, News Department, Commercial and Con- 
sular Departments, the Diplomatic Service, the Library and the 
Registry. 
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The authors write well and if the subject has an air of for- 
mality about it they enliven it with humour. As a piece of insti- 
tutional history combined with a consideration of recent changes 
and present organization the book is admirably done. There is 
also a useful bibliography. 


W. E. C. H. 


GENERAL 


These Twenty-Five Years, A Symposium. By W. H. Alexander, 
E. K. Broadus, F. J. Lewis, J. M. MacEachran, of the Uni- 
versity of Alberta. Toronto: The Macmillan Company. 
$1.50. 


Many universities on the completion of some round period of 
life yield to the temptation to display their achievement on the loud 
cymbals of advertisement. The University of Alberta has chosen 
a better way of celebrating its twenty-fifth birthday by publishing 
four lectures, which provide far more persuasive proof of its 
breadth and wisdom of outlook. Professor Alexander, a ‘“‘classic” 
of sound scholarship and a stalwart critic of established institu- 
tions, expounds the ideals of pure learning with a rare degree of 
wit, emphasis and candour. Professor Broadus, using a delicate 
brush, brings sound taste and humour to a review of the poets 
of the last quarter of the century. Professor Lewis with Aristo- 
telian polymathy recalls the scientific discoveries and concepts of 
the period, and Professor MacEachran mingles learning, lucidity 
and a wide sympathy in his review of philosophical speculation. 


A reviewer in these columns may properly mention Professor 
MacEachran’s high appreciation of Dr. John Watson’s warfare 
upon giants of philosophy, some potent in his own day and some 
in earlier ages, and his triumphant vindication of the ethic and 
metaphysic of Idealism. 


This little book is worthy of any university whatever its age. 
It falls too within the appreciation of the “plain man’ who 
keeps his eyes open to the movements of taste and thought and 
discovery. Anyone who buying it feels disappointed, might justly 
write himself down a dull-wit. 
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Wilderness Walls. By Jane Rolyat. J. M. Dent and Sons. 1933. 
Pp. 268. $2.00. 


The Unexpected. By Frank Penn-Smith. Toronto: Thomas 
Nelson and Sons. 1938. Pp. 312. $2.50. 


Selected Poems of Frederick George Scott. Quebec: Robitaille. 
1933. Pp. 118. $1.00. 


The great Canadian novel is yet to be written. Until it arrives 
we can be glad if there are published no worse tales than Wilder- 
ness Walls. The style is undistinguished and abounds in clichés; 
but the story is good and is told with competence and the descrip- 
tions are excellent. The author mislays drama in melodrama at 
times, but is evidently well acquainted with the northland, and 
tells with relish and humour of life in a trading post. Vincent 
the hero is credible, and the Factor Gorrie well drawn. All her 
people, indeed, are lifelike, and act credibly when under the influ- 
ence of strong emotion. Unfortunately they do not always tread 
successfully the knife edge between the sublime and the ridiculous. 
Vincent thus soliloquizes: “He had been lost. Now he was found. 


Now he was home again... and in this case after having seen 
death as never before. After having been face to face with his 
Maker as never before,.. He was alive. Alive—and not seriously 


injured in any way. He had lost his hat to be sure.” <A youth, 
badly shaken, might so think, might so fail to sustain a creditable 
emotion; but it is the province of Art to be selective, and Miss 
Rolyat is occasionally very naive. The story is of interest and the 
love of Vincent for Camille delicately revealed. As a contribution 
to Canadian fiction the book is noteworthy. 


Mr. Frank Penn-Smith’s book is for the artist in words, 
because it is written by a man who has the seeing eye and the 
understanding heart. It is also a book for the stay-at-home 
because it was intended for such; ‘‘so’s we people, stuck in these 
places, could see them places, in a way.” Wherefore we are taken 
to Tasmania, to Western Australia, to South and to West Africa, 
among the Nigerian cannibals, an interlude of England: always 
seeking the big thing, whether gold, silver, tin, or just Life; always 
finding the unexpected. At seventy Penn-Smith published a 
volume of short stories, distinguished in style and fascinating in 
subject. The book under notice proves that its author has a feeling 
for dramatic situations, an economy of statement that is most 
commendable, a sense of humour that is sometimes grim, and the 
perceptions of a poet. ‘Unique and permanent” says Richard 
Hughes in the foreword; and if we offer ‘‘unusual and stimulat- 
ing” as an alternative, it is with a very real sense of gratitude 
for a fine book. 
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Canon Scott has achieved no mean reputation as a poet, and 
this selection includes a number of verses that brought him to 
notice. Particularly we see the songs of the wartime, and remark 
the place of writing—A dugout on Vimy Ridge, A field near 
Ypres. For the most part these verses attempt only simple 
forms and are adequate to express deep and sincere emotion. The 
sonnet Quebec is successful in a more difficult metre, and In via 
mortio has an interesting form. Generally, the more simple the 
statement the better it is realized. Old Letters, Crucifixion and 
My Little Son are good examples. 

EB. C. K. 


* * * * * * 


Victoria and Albert. By Laurence Housman. Toronto: Thomas 
Nelson & Sons. $1.50. 


This is the third series of Mr. Laurence Housman’s dramatic 
scenes illuminating the life of Queen Victoria, and it is sad to 
read his statement that it will be the last. Since the publication 
of Angels and Ministers Mr. Housman has perhaps gained in 
sentiment what he has lost in wit. There is good fun in this latest 
volume—especially in Religious Difficulties where Victoria and 
the Dean of Windsor wrestle with Jonah and the whale and in 
We Are Not Amused which gives new life to an old story—yet 
on the whole a softer sentiment and a sense of human sympathy 
predominate. 


_ But the dramatist has lost none of his charm and no one who 
enjoyed the early volumes could fail to enjoy this also. 


W. H. F. 
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THE RIDDLE OF FRENCH POLITICS 


By H. N. FIELDHOUSE 


ECENT events in France have again drawn attention to 

the notorious instability of French governments and what 
is more important, to the suspected instability of the Republic. 
The foreign press has taken a serious view of the Paris rioting 
and even in France leading politicians have seen or affected 
to see in the disturbances a genuine threat to the republican 
régime. In Canada the question is being frequently asked: 
what relation do such outbreaks in the capital bear to general 
French opinion? The present article is an attempt to offer to 
this question a personal answer — it pretends to be nothing 
more. 

In France it is always necessary to distinguish between 
the state of political groups in the Chamber of Deputies and 
the state of political “tendencies” among the people. The 
parliamentary groups are often the result of temporary elec- 
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toral conditions: the tendencies are a permanent heritage 
which can be traced directly to the consequences of the French 
Revolution. 

The following enumeration shows the relation of political 
groups as they sit in the semi-circle of the Chamber from right 
(conservative) to left (radical). Right: Independents, Demo- 
cratic Republican Union, Democratic and Social Action; right 
centre: Republicans of the Left, Popular Democrats; centre: 
Social and Radical Left, Radical Left; left centre: Radical 
Socialists, Left Independents, Republican Socialists; left: 
French Socialists, United Socialists, Communists. 

Of these thirteen groups, the Democratic Republican 
Union, the Radical Socialists, and the United Socialists, are 
the largest. Next in numerical importance in the Chamber 
are the Left Republicans and the Radical Left. The remain- 
ing groups are all relatively small. At no time in the history 
of the Republic has one group been able to secure a clear 
majority, so that coalitions are habitual and normal. The 
logical tendency would be for the Chamber to divide into its 
two wings, cartellist (alliance of Radical Socialists with the 
socialist parties of the left) and anti-cartellist (an alliance of 
right and right centre), but in the average Chamber such a 
grouping has seldom yielded a working majority to either 
wing. ‘The strongest coalitions have been those formed by a 
combination of the right with all three centres. Such a group- 
ing composed the National Union of July 1926 to November 
1928, the purpose of which was to put an end to the anarchy 
in the Chamber in order to form a government strong enough 
to meet the financial crisis which had overtaken the franc, and 
to prevent the Marxist parties from destroying the whole 
framework of society. It is only in rare emergencies, however, 
that the Radical Socialists will consent to form part of such 
an anti-socialist coalition, and the more normal form of com- 
bination is that which produces “a government of concentra- 
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tion”, that is, a centrist government resting on the right centre, 
the centre, the Left Independents and the Republican Social- 
ists, and attracting a measure of support from at least some 
elements of the Democratic Republican Union to its right, 
and the Radical Socialists to its left. 

It should be noticed that the majority of these groups in 
the Chamber are purely parliamentary. They do not corre- 
spond to any party organization in the nation at large. Thus 
while most of the deputies who form the Democratic Repub- 
lican Union in the Chamber are representatives of the con- 
servative Republican Federation, this is not the case with all 
of them. Similarly the conservative Democratic Alliance 
secures the return of a considerable number of deputies, but 
these last are dispersed among several groups in the Chamber. 
The groups known as the Independents, the Left Republicans, 
the Social and Radical Left, the Radical Left, and the Re- 
publican Socialists, are all elected by local organizations with 
no ramifications on a national scale, or are simply the outcome 
of temporary electoral coalitions. Only in five cases does the 
group inside the Chamber correspond exactly to a nationally 
organized party outside its walls. As might be expected, these 
groups, with one exception, are those of the disciplined mili- 
tant parties of the left centre and left, the Radical Socialists, 
United Socialists, French Socialists, and Communists. ‘The 
exception is provided by the Popular Democrats. 

The truth would seem to be that the elector does not vote 
for a candidate or even for a group or a programme so much 
as for a tendency. Successive governments not infrequently 
initiate identical legislation but are clearly differentiated in 
the national mind by their different “tendency”. The im- 
portant things to be considered in a candidate are his social 
origin and class and his known tendencies in terms of the great 
cleavages which lie beneath the apparent futility of French 
parliamentary politics. It is only when these cleavages are 
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realized that a survey of French political parties begins to 
assume reality. 

It is a commonplace to say that in France the Revolution 
has not yet become a matter of history because it has not yet 
passed out of politics. Of the five major problems upon which 
France is to-day divided four at least are a direct legacy from 
the first Revolution. 

There is, firstly, the question of the form of government. 
In this matter as in others France has found that the path of 
advance by way of revolution is hard. Between 1789 and 
1870 she ran the gamut of political experiment through repub- 
lic, plebiscitary empire, and constitutional monarchy, and if 
she finally adopted the republican form after 1870, it was not 
so much because of any positive enthusiasm for it as because 
of the absence of any agreed alternative. In 1870, the Legiti- 
mist supporters of the former House of Bourbon, the 
supporters of the younger House of Orleans, and the Bona- 
partists, between them made up an assured majority of the 
people, but each of these groups seems to have thought that 
the establishment of the Republic was preferable to the 
success of either of its rivals. In this inauspicious way was the 
Third Republic inaugurated as a sort of lowest common de- 
nominator between parties none of which regarded it with 
positive affection. The passage of time and the forces which 
always make for acquiescence in the accomplished fact have 
done something to fill the republican framework set up by the 
constitution of 1875 with the spiritual breath of republicanism, 
but there still remain non-republican forces which, though 
certainly not capable of overthrowing the Republic by their 
own efforts, may hope to step in if the present régime should 
be shaken by military defeat abroad or economic upheaval 
at home. 

Most prominent but not the most important of these 
forces is the well-known Ligue de l’ Action Francaise which 
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has supplied the royalists with a body of coherent doctrine. 
The literary abilities of such leaders as Charles Maurras and 
Léon Daudet have won for it an influence in intellectual circles 
which is probably out of proportion to its real importance. 
Nevertheless, its emphasis upon “direct action” makes it 
attractive to those who are impatient of the transparent futili- 
ties of a parliamentary régime but who recoil from the Marxist 
remedies of the left. The league has been seriously weakened, 
however, since 1926 by its condemnation at the hands of the 
Pope. Prior to 1926 its leaders had worked to identify the 
cause of Royalism with that of Roman Catholicism in France 
by insisting that the Republic was impious, irreligious, and 
anti-clerical and that the restoration of the liberties of the 
Church could only be made possible by the restoration of the 
Throne. Since 1926 the ground has been largely cut from 
beneath this claim by the obvious desire of the Papacy to dis- 
sociate the Church from the cause of political reaction in 
France and its denunciation of the Action Francaise. 'The 
league has a strong following among the students in the Uni- 
versity in Paris and anything from a state funeral to an anti- 
clerical lecture by a member of the Faculty in the Sorbonne 
will suffice to begin a royalist demonstration by these young 
men. No one, however, need take these displays of under- 
graduate high spirits seriously, especially as the occasions 
which fill the streets of Paris with Royalists can usually be 
relied upon to fill them also with Communists obligingly ready 
to assist the police in breaking royalist heads. 

Less obvious but more important is the survival of the 
Bonapartist tradition. The actual Bonapartist party is so 
weak as to be practically negligible and a Bonapartist restora- 
tion in the literal sense seems to be out of the question. The 
general Napoleonic or Caesarean idea associated with Bona- 
partism, however, is an incalculable force of real importance. 
It rests on the assumption that once a state becomes too large 
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to allow of all the citizens meeting to practice direct democracy 
in the market place, the nation must have representation, and 
that one popular and able tyrant may be much more generally 
representative of the masses than an assembly of six hundred 
deputies. It would be idle to deny that in certain times and 
places this assumption has been and is true. English parlia- 
mentary liberalism as developed in the nineteenth century was 
a game for educated men. Under an oligarchic form it gave a 
maximum of freedom to the governed. Mass democracy, 
however, is not educated and is not noticeably in love with 
freedom, and it may well be that a vulgar, rough-shod dictator- 
ship may express democracy’s rather unpleasant personality 
more truly than do the polite parliamentary politics of the 
educated middle class. It may even be that at certain junc- 
tures a dictatorship may be the only means by which something 
of civilization can be saved from democracy. However that 
may be, no one can look at the present condition of Europe 
and America without being struck both by the docility of 
modern democracies to dictators and by the obvious decline 
among the parliamentary middle classes of faith in them- 
selves. In a country in which the Caesarean idea has already 
been twice embodied in Napoleonic action, it would be foolish 
to ignore its strength. At a time like the present when France 
is suffering from economic distress and is nervous under the 
threat of foreign attack, she is more than ever conscious of the 
weakness of the governments to which the anarchic nature of 
her parliamentary politics give rise. Under such conditions, 
the appearance of some popular Boulanger, or the recurrence 
of one of those financial scandals which from time to time 
discredit the régime, may well bring to a head the distaste 
which is widely felt for the parliamentary machine. 

The second fundamental cleavage in French politics is 
that which centres round the relationship of the Republic to 
the Roman Catholic Church. Here again, France is reaping 
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the fruits of the first Revolution. The Revolution confiscated 
the property of the Church, proscribed its priesthood and in 
the end attempted to uproot and destroy the Catholic religion. 
Hence the whole republican tradition has inherited a bitter 
quarrel with the Church. For some years after the Third 
Republic was established a sort of truce was observed but in 
the years 1898 to 1906 the issue was squarely joined. These 
were the years which began with the Dreyfus Case and ended 
with a complete separation of Church and State, and it is 
significant that almost without exception each of the present 
parties dates its organization from these years. There is no 
political group which is not compelled to define its attitude on 
the question of the liberties of the Church. How much, if any, 
of its former property should be restored to the Church? On 
what conditions should such restoration be made? What part 
in a republican state can the Roman Catholic Church be al- 
lowed to play in the field of education? These are all particular 
aspects of the single fundamental problem which arises from 
the historic importance of the Roman Church in a state which 
is based on the secular republican ideal. In this respect the 
Third Republic has inherited from the great Revolution a 
conflict which is not one of two parties but literally one of two 
philosophies, two creeds, two contending theories not only of 
the political and social and moral obligations of the citizen but 
also of the very nature of society and man. 

A third inheritance of the Revolution is the revolutionary 
attitude towards all associations other than the State. Both 
in theory and in practice the Revolution was bitterly hostile 
to all privileged bodies or corporations which might divide the 
allegiance of the citizen with the State. Theoretically the 
Revolution set the individual free. In practice it stripped him 
of all those local attachments and loyalties to his order, his 
Church, his province or his family, which alone can give the 
individual significance, and set him over in stark nakedness 
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against the omnipotent State. This passion for a geometric 
uniformity, this refusal to admit of any loyalty intervening 
between the single citizen and the State, has been stamped 
upon the republican tradition ever since. Originally it showed 
itself in the practical field chiefly in the shape of hostility to 
the Church, the most formidable, as well as the most detested, 
of the corporations of Old France. In recent times, however, 
with the appearance of organized labour, this unitary con- 
ception of the State has also enormously complicated the ques- 
tion of trade unionism. French legists, trained in the Jacobin 
tradition of the “Republic one and indivisible’, tend to see in 
the claim of professions and trades to organize in the defence 
of their occupational interests a denial of national sovereignty. 
This feeling is naturally intensified when the claim is made by 
workers in the employ of the State, and the government’s 
hostility to the formation of syndicats des fonctionnaires or 
trades unions of civil servants, is already an important issue 
in French politics. 

The final question to which a peculiar form has been given 
by the results of the Revolution, is that of property. It has 
been of the first importance for subsequent French history that 
the great Revolution came before the country had entered 
upon the Industrial Revolution. In other words, the last great 
redistribution of property in France took place before society 
had become industrialized. By abolishing the economic aspects 
of feudalism and by confiscating and selling the property of 
the former privileged classes, the Revolution made the mass 
of Frenchmen property holders: small property holders, per- 
haps, but none the less, property holders. Thus when there 
began to appear in the nineteenth century an urban proletariat, 
an industrial class of wage earners in the towns divorced from 
ownership of the means of production, that class could find no 
place in a society which had already hardened into shape as 
a result of the permanent economic consequences of the great 
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Revolution. The efficiency and completeness with which that 
Revolution did its work has given the middle class and 
peasantry its peculiar characteristics. They are radical in the 
sense that they are the heirs of 1793; that they are opposed to 
any restoration of the monarchy, of the old orders of the 
nobility and the Church, or of privilege; but they are con- 
servative in that they are opposed to any collectivist or level- 
ling theories which threaten to be subversive of the rights of 
property. The existence of this mass of average opinion, 
democratically equalitarian but socially illiberal, is a serious 
bar to the possibility of setting up any socialistic régime in 
France. It is this fact which helps to explain why Commun- 
ism, like Royalism, as an effective force, is largely confined to 
Paris. 

If to the peculiar form given by the first Revolution to 
these four problems (of Monarchy or Caesarism against the 
Republic, of Church against State, of the unitary State against 
all other allegiances, and of collectivism against private pro- 
perty) we add the modern question of the Republic’s foreign 
policy, we are in a position to appreciate the issues which 
really divide French parties. Multiple as these are, they 
represent an answer to these fundamental problems. 

The Independents of the right are of slight importance, 
except in so far as they include as a nucleus the five or six 
avowed Royalist deputies in the Chamber. The Democratic 
Republican Union represents the mass of conservative, nation- 
alistic, and often Catholic voters who form the Republican 
Federation. Its strength lies mainly, though not solely, in the 
upper bourgeoisie, and in matters of economic policy it favors 
a capitalist laisser-faire liberalism. Sensitive to questions of 
national defence, it has no very marked confidence in the 
machinery of international co-operation. In the matter of 
religion, it would like at least to ameliorate the present condi- 
tion of the Church under the Republic. The Left Republican 
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group represents the majority of the deputies who owe their 
election to the Democratic Alliance. The Alliance is even more 
exclusively a party of the upper bourgeoisie than is the Repub- 
lican Federation but it is marked off from the latter in that 
while it dislikes anything savouring of socialism, it shares the 
anti-clericalism of the left and wears a more internationalist 
complexion in matters of foreign affairs. The group of Demo- 
cratic and Social Action is composed of a minority of the 
representatives of the Democratic Alliance who for reasons of 
parliamentary or electoral tactics or because of their more 
nationalistic views on foreign policy, prefer to co-operate with 
the Democratic Republican Union. The Popular Democratic 
group represents the forces of liberal Catholicism. Its aim is 
to dissociate the Church from political reaction and to prove 
the compatibility of Catholicism with democracy. In its social 
policies and in its internationalism it leans to the left, but 
unlike the left, it assumes the defence of tradition and of the 
force in the national life of moral and religious ideas. It is 
essentially a centrist group, recruited from former supporters 
of the right, and it rests upon the small bourgeoisie and upon 
such largely Catholic trades unions as the French Confedera- 
tion of Christian Workers. In a country in which reconcilia- 
tion between the Catholic ideal and that of the lay Republic 
has scarcely been attempted, still less achieved, the Popular 
Democrats are naturally suspect to the left as camouflaged 
reactionaries and to the right as concealed revolutionaries. 
Their neighbours, the group which is known as the Social and 
Radical Left and which was founded by M. Franklin Bouillon, 
represent a combination of the extreme nationalism of the right 
in foreign affairs, with the anti-clerical Jacobinism of the left 
in religious matters. The next group, that of the Radical Left, 
may be described as sharing all the anti-clerical and republican 
tenets of the Radical Socialists except their socialism. The 
group is really an outcome of the electoral system. In a con- 
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stituency in which the left is too strong to be ignored but in 
which it is also necessary to reassure moderate opinion, a 
conservative candidate will assume the label of Left Radical 
and if elected sit in the Chamber as circumstances may direct. 

The Radical Socialist party is probably most nearly repre- 
sentative of that elusive being, “the average Frenchman”. It 
is the party of the army of officials, of the small provincial 
middle class, and of the more prosperous peasantry. In these 
classes, it satisfies their desire for social emancipation, their will 
to progress, and their aspirations towards the democratic ideal. 
Save in the north and east where there tend to be no shades 
between centre and left, the party is strong in all the provinces. 
Without wishing to jeopardize national defence, it looks to an 
international solution of the problems of foreign policy. In 
social questions it has been the advocate of such measures as a 
heavy and graduated income tax and of the nationalization of 
mines and railroads. Above all, it is the traditional home of 
a bitter anti-clericalism and hostility to every social or political 
or religious tendency which savours of the old régime. The 
other two groups of the left centre, the Left Independents, 
and the Republican Socialists, sit on the left of the Radical 
Socialists but would be much more appropriately seated on 
their right and next to the centre with whom they frequently 
co-operate. Both of them share the socialist sympathies of the 
left centre and left but show signs of being weary of the tra- 
ditional anti-clericalism of all the leftist groups, and also of 
the claim of the latter to have a monopoly of goodwill in inter- 
national affairs. As with others of the smaller groups, they 
generally represent local considerations in the electorate and 
are the outcome of electoral tactics. In doubtful constituencies 
a candidate who takes the label of Republican Socialist may 
hope to attract both those to whom the title of “republican” 
symbolizes stability and those to whom the label of “socialist” 
offers hopes of a vague social betterment. The system of pro- 
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portional representation as practised in France has favoured 
the groups of the left by reason of their more rigid discipline. 
By means of what the left calls “republican discipline’ the 
voter of the left is required to cast his vote not for the candi- 
date whom he would prefer but for whichever candidate of any 
of the left groups has the best prospect of ‘success in that 
particular constituency. This process is called “barring the _ 
road to the reactionaries”. 

The United Socialists (the French Section of the Work- 
ers’ International) are in the main a class party aiming at the 
socialization of the means of economic production and distri- 
bution. The party rests largely upon the General Federation 
of Labour but it is significant that in this country of small 
property holders it has had to modify the orthodox Marxist 
dogmas on the subject of private property in order to try to 
win the votes of the peasantry. It is the profiteer of every 
form of discontent. As with similar parties elsewhere, it has 
generally declined to take office, preferring to avoid all re- 
sponsibility and maintain a purely destructive criticism of 
governments of all shades. As with other socialist parties, it 
has been divided from time to time upon this issue of 
“integralist’” or “reformist” tactics, that is whether the 
socialist groups should adhere to a _ rigid orthodoxy 
and decline all co-operation with non-socialist parties, or 
whether they should co-operate wherever other parties are 
willing to advance measures of a socialistic kind. Thus the 
chief charge of the United Socialists against the Radical 
Socialists is that the latter are political opportunists, willing 
to participate in non-socialist coalitions whenever these can be 
given a leftist orientation. The small group of French Social- 
ists, again, is differentiated from the main body almost solely 
upon this question of participation or non-participation in 
“reformist” governments. The Communist party needs no 
description. The United Socialists look to the collectivization 
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of society by successive reforms. The Communists propose 
to attain the same end by violent revolution and class dictator- 
ship. All the parties of the left centre and left share what in 
France is called “the mysticism of the left”. That is to say, 
they are the heirs of the political philosophy of the Revolution. 
They embody a theological belief in indefinite progress, 
material and moral. ‘They look to a state, secular, lay, and 
anti-clerical. They claim a monopoly of goodwill in interna- 
tional affairs and a monopoly of the defence of the interest of 
the “working class”. Above all, they are the militant parties, 
the capitalizers of ‘suspicion and irritation and social envy. 

It can now be seen that in spite of their apparent multi- 
plicity, political parties are grouped around the four major 
conflicts which the nation has inherited from the first Revolu- 
tion. If we exclude the extremes of right and left, there is a 
large measure of common agreement. ‘The conservative 
republican groups are equally opposed to reaction and to 
revolution. They represent the peasantry and all those large 
classes who supplement their income by funds invested in state 
loans, and for that reason they are opposed to any measures 
which savour of collectivism, such as high death duties or a 
high income tax. On the other hand, they would bar the road 
to any return to Monarchy. They tolerate the Church but 
would oppose any restoration of its former political power, 
economic wealth and privilege, or its control of education. 
Nationalist, they have yet no stomach for military adventure. 
The radical republican groups may equally claim to be opposed 
both to revolution and to reaction, but with a somewhat dif- 
ferent emphasis. Opposed to violent social revolution, they 
are none the less ready for considerable economic changes in 
society by means of legislation of a socialistic kind and in their 
attitude to the Church they are irreconcilably anti-clerical. 

It is only by bearing in mind the presence of this mass of 
republican sentiment that Parisian outbreaks such as those of 
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recent months can best be judged. As we have seen, an election 
in France is not so much a political operation as a manifesta- 
tion of sentiment and it is the sentiment of the provinces which 
determines the constitution of the Chamber. To judge the 
sentiments of France by those of Paris would be to misread 
the situation. The deputies chosen by Paris belong to the 
extreme groups; nationalist conservatives at one extreme, and 
United Socialists or Communists at the other. The largest 
party in France, that of the Radical Socialists, is almost with- 
out representation from the capital. In the provinces there 
are few extreme nationalists and, outside the heavy industrial 
districts, few doctrinal socialists. In many parts of the south, 
the voter of the left supports socialist candidates not because 
they are socialists but because they represent a definite leftist 
tendency. The right is strong in those regions in which the 
landowners or clergy retain their influence: in Normandy, 
Brittany, Anjou, and northern Poitou, and in such Catholic 
areas as La Vendée, Alsace, part of Lorraine, and the moun- 
tain districts of the Pyrenees and the Alps. Nationalism is 
strong only in bourgeois circles in Paris and its environs. The 
great mass of Frenchmen living south of the Loire are radi- 
cals. They are republicans in that they reject hereditary 
monarchy and democrats in that they will not tolerate the 
restoration of the old privileged orders or even any air of 
superiority in the former governing classes. In the same way 
they are anti-clerical in that they decline to let the Church 
resume its old political authority but they are not hostile to 
religion. They are still attached to the traditional Catholic 
forms and they have recourse to the Church for themselves and 
their families for the common human ceremonies of marriage 
and first communion and burial. Socially they are conserva- 
tives; attached to tradition, to local custom, to property, and 
to the family. 
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It is this mass of opinion, politically democratic but tra- 
ditionalist, and socially equalitarian but conservative, which 
forms the permanent strength of the radical parties. Its 
voters are not docile to propaganda coming from Paris and its 
chosen representatives are men of the countryside, popular in 
their tendencies, their origins, and their language. In effect, 
its deputies are delegates rather than representatives, voicing 
the often limited views of their constituents and making little 
pretence to direct them. It is only rarely that they produce 
a definite programme and their views find little expression in 
the better known Parisian press. The staff of other parties 
is generally more brilliant. Men distinguished by birth or 
education or fortune tend to gravitate towards the right or 
right centre. The more ardent spirits can find a home for their 
aspirations or their social envies in the curious blend of ideal- 
ism and materialism which is offered by the socialists. ‘The 
representatives of radicalism on the other hand (save for 
professional politicians attracted by the hope of office) tend 
to be provincial and undistinguished, an admirable butt for 
the play of Parisian wit. None the less, this mass of provincial 
opinion is probably the greatest single resource of the repub- 
lican régime. It is the opinion of the “average” Frenchman 
of the provinces south of the Loire; of that ironical, vain, and 
dignified race in whose small provincial towns a genuine 
equalitarian temper robs class distinctions of half their bru- 
tality. So long as this mass of opinion is not given serious 
reason to become disaffected towards the régime, Royalist riot 
and Communist outbreak may cancel out in Paris without 
closer relation to the fortunes of the Republic than is borne 
by the cosmopolitan cabarets of Montparnasse to the sober 
realities of the national life. 

This is not to say that Paris is not politically important. 
She is very important. For more than two centuries she has 
been draining the provinces of their best brains. The concen- 
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tration of all political influence, all intellectual life and all 
careers in the capital was already marked in the France of the 
eighteenth century and was intensified by the Revolution 
which was essentially Paris made. The centralization of all 
administration and government in Paris was a feature of the 
old monarchy, was intensified by the Revolution, consolidated 
by Napoleon and inherited by every succeeding régime. 
Frenchmen have long been aware of this preponderance of a 
dangerously swollen head over an anaemic body and both 
before and after the war there have been regionalist move- 
ments looking to various degrees and types of decentralization. 
No one, therefore, would deny the overwhelming importance 
of Paris. All that is suggested here is that while the conscious 
threat to the Republic by the parties both of the extreme right 
and of the extreme left is almost solely concentrated in the 
capital, the latest reserves of republican strength lie in the 
provinces. ‘There was a time when Paris could make violent 
decisions and impose them upon the provinces piecemeal 
but as the events of 1848-9 and 1870-1 have shown, that 
possibility has decreased as modern communications have 
improved. Neither Royalist Paris nor Communist Paris can 
expect of itself to upset the Republic. At most, they can hope 
to intervene if and when more powerful influences have 
discredited the régime with France at large. 


PRAIRIE PANORAMA 


By WILFrRIp EGGLESTON 


— 


ROM my boyhood home on the prairie I had an unrestricted 

view off to the southwest of more than fifty miles. Our 
homestead was not level plain but sloped southward and was 
carved up by a shallow coulée which flowed west, rounded a 
corner and then ran almost due south. If you followed the 
coulée another mile or so, you came to the “Gumbo Flats’, a 
vast expanse of incredibly level country, the soil being of a 
blue clay or silt which when wet formed a gluey tenacious 
mass. All around these alkali flats rose such slopes or beaches 
as those on which my father’s homestead was located, many 
of them pierced by the same sort of water-bed, now dry, as 
ran through our place. I knew that at one time, subsequent 
to the Ice Age, the whole of these “Gumbo Flats’ had been 
submerged in brackish water; in those days the map of south- 
ern Alberta would have showed a great lake perhaps thirty 
miles across. 

Most of that ancient lake-bed had been homesteaded, and 
from our own place, looking southwestward, I could see the 
frame shacks and barns of a score of settlements. Beyond 
them were the “Sandhills’’, consisting of low dunes covered 
with choke-cherry bushes. Beyond them again was the flat 
ribbon of Lake Pakowki, which received its odd name from 
the Indians who found its waters extremely saline and unpal- 
atable and called it “Bad Water Lake’. It had no outlet, 
although with a little excavation to the southward it could be 
linked with Milk River and its waters would then flow down 
the Missouri and the Mississippi and so to the Gulf of Mexico. 
Lake Pakowki is the vestige of an ancient glacial lake of much 
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vaster proportions; it occupies on the average perhaps not 
more than one-tenth of the area of the prehistoric sea, although 
its waters vary with cycles of drought and rainfall and once 
or twice they have threatened to disappear altogether. The 
map now shows the lake as covering some eighty square miles. 
There are several islands and from our place with a small 
telescope I could see dark objects on them, which may have 
been houses, but which were more probably cottonwood 
clumps. 

Lake Pakowki was much more romantic as seen from our 
homestead, a distance of six or seven miles, than from close by. 
It formed a silver strip through which the reflection of the 
moon made a glade of light; lit up by flashes of lightning on 
summer nights with the background of the Sweet Grass Hills 
it was particularly fascinating. 

You could not see the Rockies from my father’s home- 
stead: they were about 150 miles away. But the Trois Buttes, 
or Sweet Grass Hills of Montana, which were almost always 
clearly visible, though West Butte was nearly sixty miles away 
by airline, made an acceptable substitute. It was modesty to 
name them Hills or Buttes for they all rise more than six 
thousand feet above sea level, and West Butte rises nearly 
four thousand feet above the surrounding plain. ‘They are 
mountains sufficiently massive to be the focus of storms and 
the breeders of local weather conditions quite distinct from 
those of the surrounding prairie. With us they were always 
associated with thunder-storms for around them the July and 
August clouds seemed to collect and from them the tempests 
seemed to issue. They were the first visible objects to collect 
snow in the fall and the last to change from white to greyish- 
blue in the spring. The Sweet Grass Hills came to be a 
familiar and beloved feature of the south-eastern corner of 
Alberta; several times I have heard exclamations of delight 
at the sight of them from wanderers returning to their former 
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haunts, and even elaborate farewells to the mountains when 
the pioneers saw them for the last time as they rounded a ridge 
northward for other lands. 

I have always been a trifle impatient of people who dis- 
miss the prairies as ugly or uninteresting. It is true that a 
hasty passage through them by automobile or train gives that 
impression; but to the lover of nature there is as much that 
is fascinating a few miles from Medicine Hat as there would 
be in the Pyrenees or on the Bras D’Or Lakes. To read the 
typical account of a journey taken across Canada by literary 
visitors, one would suppose that the Jump from Winnipeg to 
Calgary was through a level expanse of wheat-fields and 
prairie roofed over by a cloudless monotony of sky, to be 
disposed of in a single paragraph. That the prairie has a 
botany, zoology, archeology, history and climate of interest 
or beauty nowhere appears in these narratives. Homesteaders 
from Old Ontario and emigrants from the British Isles often 
bemoan the absence of things which made their own childhood 
so charming: the old swimming hole, the maple bush, nutting 
expeditions and so forth. But while acknowledging the absence 
of such features, it is well not to forget or neglect the peculiar 
beauty and charm of the “bald-headed’ prairie. 

I have often felt that it was a privilege to live as a boy on 
the Third Prairie Steppe within sight of the mountains, within 
a day’s drive of such forests as those on the Cypress Hills, and 
to have been a member of a pioneer family which took over 
its land in the primitive state, only a generation removed from 
the Indian and the bison and following immediately after the 
herds of wild cattle. We overlapped the last era slightly: 
while my father was building our house he was menaced once 
by a stampede of range cattle which fortunately he was able 
to ward off by throwing stones. The Indian rock-rings, mark- 
ing the site of their tepee camps, were visible on every coulée 
rim, and the buffalo heads were not yet so weathered but that 
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the horns could be peeled and polished into veritable black 
ivory for coat-hangers and other uses. 

The commonest animal was the gopher or grey ground- 
squirrel. We had only one species in our part of the country. 
If you go up into the Foothills you find a larger gopher with 
more cinnamon about his mouth and a much less musical 
whistle. In other parts, you find a smaller one with a beautiful 
striped back like a chipmunk’s. 

The coyote, with his blood-curdling howl and cowardly 
ways, was common enough, especially in the pioneer days. The 
jack-rabbit, which is brown in summer and white in the fall, 
occasionally gets “double-crossed’ by Nature when Chinooks 
clear off all the snow in January and leave the fields brown, 
over which a loping white hare is a most conspicuous object. 
The rabbits have the good sense to stay pretty close to clumps 
of sagebrush in such a predicament, apparently aware that 
snow tends to collect and linger there long after it has disap- 
peared from the level prairie. In burrows made into the 
cut-banks in the cowlées we would occasionally see rabbits we 
called ‘cottontails’, though whether they were real cottontails, 
or snowshoe rabbits, I could not swear. What we called 
jack-rabbits were really hares: they made forms in clumps of 
shrubbery and did not live in holes or warrens. 

Freshets of melted snow rushed down the coulées every 
spring, the flow lasting a month or six weeks. After the coulée 
had ceased running, there were potholes and ponds full of 
water for several months more; in very wet summers they 
might last until snowfall. In wet seasons we occasionally saw 
muskrats in these pools. Porcupines used to appear occasion- 
ally: we used to blame them for stripping the bark off the 
hawthorn bushes, although the culprits may have been rabbits. 
Nearly every farm dog in those parts used to have one brush 
with a porcupine, arriving at the farmhouse yelping, its nose 
full of barbs a couple of inches long and white in colour, giving 
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the dog a grotesque appearance. It usually required a painful 
half-hour with the pliers before Rover was clean-shaven again. 
Once a skittish filly of ours which had never had even a halter 
rope on its neck arrived near the stable with its right rear hock 
full of porcupine bristles—evidently it had tried conclusions 
with the animal by kicking. Some broncho-busting was neces- 
sary before the young mare could be allowed to go back to the 
pasture. 

Badgers were not often seen, but their burrows were 
familiar. Weasels were frequent, and used to menace the 
chicken house; there were several kinds of field mice and re- 
lated creatures. Rats in those days had not invaded the 
prairie so far west: nor have they yet, so far as I know. 

Bird life was particularly varied and interesting. We 
were sufficiently close to wooded regions occasionally to see 
birds usually associated with forest country, such as the flicker, 
the red-breasted nuthatch and the Bohemian waxwing. Gulls 
used to fly up from Lake Pakowki looking for grasshoppers, 
and we had curlews and ringed plover which usually live near 
water. But most of our bird-life was typical of the dry tree- 
less prairie, carved, as ours was, by coulées in which small 
shrubs flourished. 

The prairie meadowlark is the premier bird of the Great 
Lone Land. His song, so much richer and finer than that of 
the eastern meadowlark, is the most beautiful of all, and his 
size and colouring make him conspicuous. ‘The song of the 
meadowlark is rich and flute-like, at times gay and exhilarat- 
ing; sometimes shaded with melancholy. Three or four refrains 
are extremely common but his song is by no means confined 
to these notes: on occasion a gifted soloist will improvise, like 
the catbird which comes second to the meadowlark as singer of 
the prairie. His is the beauty of imitation because the catbird 
is usually mocking or echoing other birds while occasionally 
breaking out into rich improvisation. The horned larks by 
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comparison only twitter but their “songs before sunrise” are 
sometimes most stimulating. Occasionally one hears them 
singing even in the dead of night. The lark buntings fly 
about in flocks with a merry chirp. 

To do more than mention other birds would unduly pro- 
long this narrative. Among those I observed as a boy were 
the chestnut-collared longspur which used to ‘soar and sing” 
like a skylark; the indigo bunting; several species of warblers; 
the kingbird, very combative, often teasing such large birds 
as hawks; the phoebe; magpies; blackbirds, including the red- 
winged one which says “Conk-er-ee-ee’ in a not very musical 
way; and the yellow-headed blackbird, which has the most 
cacophonous excuse for a song I have ever heard; rock-wrens, 
which seem to live in gopher holes; night-hawks, humming- 
birds, shrikes, cliff swallows, downy woodpeckers, cow-birds, 
snowbirds, cranes, juncoes, nutcrackers, ducks and geese, 
prairie chickens, Hungarian partridges, and several species of 
hawks and owls. 

The floral life was much more extensive as a result of the 
coulée which ran through our homestead. Many kinds of 
flowers and shrubs not usually found on the level plain were 
growing there. The commonest flowers on the uplands were 
the anemones, or Pasque flowers (frequently called crocuses) ; 
the golden pea or Buffalo bean, the wild onion, the hyacinth, 
the Great Willow herb, the mallow, buttercups, goldenrod, 
blue asters, yarrow and cactus. 

Down in the cowlée or along its bank we had violets, 
strawberries, larkspur, bergamot, mints of various kinds, ferns, 
snakeweed which as children we believed was deadly poison, 
briar roses, and others; then too we had many shrubs: willows, 
choke-cherries and pin-cherries, saskatoons, wolf-willows, what 
we called red-willow (we believed that the Indian made 
tobacco from its bark), raspberries, currants, gooseberries, 
buckbrush, hawthornes, horse-tails. In wet summers the 
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coulée, which we ranged for two miles up and down, disregard- 
ing barbed-wire boundary fences, used to yield quarts and 
quarts of the various kinds of berries: they were the only fruit 
easily obtainable fresh in those pioneer days when the nearest 
town of any size was fifty miles away. 

There were two species of cactus and both of them had 
beautiful flowers. ‘The larger one which we called the prickly- 
pear cactus had large fleshy leaves with spines an inch long; 
its flowers were gorgeous silky creations like roses, cream and 
gold and golden-tawny hues with a brilliant centre. The flat 
or beehive cactus grew close to the ground and many a time 
our bare feet suffered from contact with it. Its flower was an 
intense crimson with a golden heart, not so exotic as that of 
the pear but followed, as the other was not, by an edible berry 
which was especially tasty after a slight frost. 

The shrubs in the coulée grew to a height of ten to twelve 
feet at maximum and there would be a few trunks with a dia- 
meter of two or two-and-a-quarter inches. ‘That was the 
nearest approach to a tree there was in our country; it was 
necessary to drive thirty miles to the forest reservation on the 
Cypress Hills to see anything much larger. Some farmers 
planted windbreaks which produced trees perhaps twenty feet 
high or twenty-five at best with a diameter at the butt of per- 
haps three inches, but this took time and in cycles of extreme 
drought most of the trees would be killed. The hardiest were 
the Manitoba maples, cottonwoods and Russian poplars, and 
hardiest of all, the hedges of caragana or Siberian pea. 

What little I learned of the geology of our neighbourhood 
was taken from Dowling’s book, The Southern Plains of 
Alberta, which I secured as a youth. I surmised from it that 
the area was classified as cretaceous and that except in the 
coulées here and there, the deposits of glacial clay covered the 
stratified rock everywhere to a depth of several hundred feet. 
Where the geological layers were exposed, it was the Pale 
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beds on the uplands about my home and the Foremost beds 
further down on the “Gumbo Flats”. ‘The buttes and ridges 
north and east which finally became the Peace Buttes and form 
a projection across the prairie of the Cypress Hills, expose 
the Bearpaw shales. 


Dowling mentions the fact that the Pale beds just below 
the Bearpaw are usually carbonaceous, and it was true in our 
region because up on ‘thirty-two’, a few miles north, there were 
exposures of soft lignite, of no commercial value. 


But some fifteen miles southeast there were deeper coulées 
where the same seams of soft lignite were exposed. They were 
on a ranch lease and my father and his neighbours had the 
privilege of driving down there and mining their own coal from 
the coulée banks. Usually the overburden was stripped off 
with plow and scraper and a seam of twelve to fourteen inches 
was obtained. It was inferior fuel but it cost nothing except 
the labour, and Medicine Hat was fifty miles away; so we 
used to make it do. 


At the base of these Bearpaw shales fossil shells were also 
found and petrified bones which used to please the children 
very much. Many of the shells were those of primordial 
oysters but we found two or three much larger whorled discs 
of iridescent hue weighing as much as a pound bearing the 
impressive name of Placenticeras placenta. Occasionally we 
found fragments of a glasslike substance which I afterwards 
identified as gypsum. Lumps of ironstone were to be picked 
up here and there on the prairie but they were like the glacial 
boulders which studded those uplands far from their original 
site, having been pried loose by the ice hundreds of miles north- 
eastward and dropped there when the ice melted. 


We had in our coulée a fairly symmetrical cone-shaped 
butte which we used to call “Mound Builders’ Mound’, 
although afterwards we realized that it was a product of the 
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turbulent currents which long ago swept down the coulée, and 
could not have been the work of human hand. 

The wonderful sweep of country on every side. and the 
remarkable purity of the atmosphere, approaching in some 
seasons that of the American deserts or the Sahara, encouraged 
study of the weather and the stars. It was possible to see the 
birth, development and dissipation of a thunder storm without 
moving a step, because the cumulus cloud which gave rise to it 
could be seen sixty or seventy miles off to the westward early 
in the afternoon; and from then on one could see it approach, 
blotting out the three buttes in succession as it advanced, the 
elevators at Etzikom eighteen miles away, those at Pakowki a 
few minutes later seven miles away, a large barn four miles 
away, finally the rain hiding the Peck buildings, the Brodin 
house and so across the coulée to our own. One could tell with 
just that precision how the grey curtain of rain was advancing. 

I would not speak with such assurance about seeing storms 
sixty or seventy miles away if I had not had the opportunity 
to measure the distance on one occasion. I was teaching at a 
rural school about seventy miles by airline from the old home- 
stead one summer. It was a dry season and we were continu- 
ally scanning the skies for rain. I was curious as to what was 
going on down on our farm. One week on two successive 
evenings I saw great storm systems, high-piled cumulus clouds 
with black curtains of rain, much lightning and even some 
audible thunder, sweep across to the south-east, about where 
I calculated our farm to be. A few days later I asked my 
people if they had had any rain from those storms. No, they 
said, they were ten or twelve miles still further away, it had 
helped the crops beyond Manyberries. In that case beyond a 
doubt I could clearly see a storm some eighty or ninety miles 
distant. 

To compensate for the fact that the prairie is often bleak, 
harsh, and inhospitable, there are times and seasons of exhila- 
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ration and striking beauty, as when a Chinook arch forms in 
the west during a season of intense cold and rapidly converts 
the iron-bound prairie into a land of lakes and pools and 
gleaming water and steaming shingle-roofs; or when the 
prairie is at its intensest pitch of green in the spring, especially 
on one of those mornings after a storm, when the sky is so 
blue you would swear it could never have been bluer anywhere, 
with intense white billows of clouds floating through the air; or 
after a windy day in autumn when the wheat stubble is yellow 
and the setting sun gilds distant mountains and coulée banks, 
throwing long slanting shadows, the air being wonderfully 
still and sweet. ‘There are vigorous mornings in the winter 
when one feels like kicking one’s way through the powdered 
snow. ‘There are dazzling moonlight mghts in winter when 
the Sweet Grass hills, sixty miles away, look as though they 
were just over the next field and the stacks and barns and 
houses of one’s neighbours are like elfin settlements. 

The amateur sky-gazer is in his element on the prairie. 
Our homestead was two thousand nine hundred feet above sea- 
level and the average rainfall for the year was about fourteen 
inches. Cloudy nights were rare, especially in the autumn. 
You got the most magnificent display when Auriga began the 
brilliant procession, followed by Taurus, with the Pleiades, 
Canis Major and Canis Minor, Capella and the Twins; Sirius, 
that flaming jewel which positively awed one on the first frost- 
bound nights; the Big Dipper and the Little Dipper; Vega in 
the spring time; and Regulus and Altair and Antares and all 
the magnificent parade of them. It was rare fun to follow 
the course of the planets through their wanderings, to examine 
the serrated edge of the new moon and the placid face of the 
full moon, looking for craters. What a thrill to observe Venus 
by daylight, having estimated with some precision how many 
degrees it was away from the morning sun! In the winter there 
were parhelia, haloes and sundogs of various kinds, or a rain- 
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bow made by the moon. The mirages on dry evenings played 
odd tricks with the neighbouring buildings and even with the 
distant mountains. Sometimes even the gorge of Milk River, 
normally invisible, would appear grotesquely distorted on the 
horizon. 

All in all, it was a fascinating place to live in as a boy, bald 
and exposed and extreme in its climate as it was. There was 
plenty of natural wonder and lore, waiting the heart to love 
and the urge to learn. 


TO A FRIEND IN THE HEBRIDES 


By Lorp DuNSANY 


May your stags roar like thunder; 

May every autumn day 
Be in your woods a wonder; 

May widgeon crowd the bay; 
May geese in northern places 
Soon southwards turn their faces, 
Running aerial races, 

With wild winds over spray. 


And, when the winds blow harder 
And duck move in from shores, 
May all things fill your larder; 
May snipe be there in scores, 
And teal and golden plover, 
With birds of moor and covert; 
May troubles flight far over 
And peace be at your doors. 


MIGRATION 


By Henry WILLIAMSON 


——_—___—_—_— 


HE young Englishmen, who a moment before had left the 
shaded long bar of the hotel for the weary brilliance of the 
street, stopped and gazed about him with an expression of 
uncertainty. A strange dimness was upon his sight. Was he 
ill? He passed his finger-tips over his eyelids, and looked to 
left and right, blinking. ‘The queerness in the light remained. 
Once before had he known such an oddness of noon, during a 
partial eclipse of the sun in England when he was a small boy. 
It was as though the sun had been painted with iodine; 
an indiscernible brownish tint existed between his conscious- 
ness and the glow and pulse of the Egyptian sky. 

He had been “out East” nearly a year; the novelty of a 
magnified dignity and authority was gone; the magnification 
was now of England, of her cool seas and water-meadows 
where the cows stood and idly swished their tails, her old towns 
and villages, all friendly, all of the same England, of home. 

A man had only one life: why did he remain in a place 
which dried both body and spirit? If only one had the courage 
to live naturally, as a bird lived, without the chains and 
shackles of that sense which only the human animal was sup- 
posed to possess—the sense of continuity! It was memory 
that ruined human life, devitalizing men so that in maturity 
they became irritable—and the only escape from the sense of 
continuity, the irritability of civilized life, was through those 
mass rejections called wars. That was the cause of frenzied 
cheering in all countries when wars started—they were cheer- 
ing the end of humdrum life, cheering the breaking of the 
chain of continuity! 
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Yes, he was off-colour; probably the gin was bad. Day 
after day one went to the long bar and to the club at precisely 
the same time, seeing the same faces, hearing the same preju- 
dices, and the same sort of jokes, drinking the same drinks 
instead of saving for that little place in the Old Country. 

Yes, he had a liver, it affected one’s eyes; the whole place 
was looking askew and something was wrong with the 
shadows. . . 

The native policeman on point duty was cocking an eye 
upwards. A big American car drew up by him, and an elderly 
man wearing a Panama hat got out. The policeman spoke to 
him, nodded, and pointed into the sky. Others were looking 
upwards also. 

The young Englishman then realized that the sun was 
being darkened by the flight of birds. 

High up like trails of smoke across a calm windless sea 
they were flying, northwards to the European spring, to the 
call of home, of love. 

“Hullo!” said the voice of an older club acquaintance. 
“Yes, the first time you see them, it’s a disturbing sight. Swal- 
lows, most of them; they always travel over this part of their 
route in large flocks. Want to get away as quickly as possible, 
I suppose! Wishing you were going with them? I know, my 
boy!” He linked his arm in the other’s arm. “Come and have 
a Tom Collins! I always like to drink success to the little 
beggars. They have a devil of a journey sometimes, what with 
head-winds when crossing the sea, and those electric wires the 
Italians put up to get em for the market—although I’ve heard 
that Mussolini’s altering all that—and the French sportsman 
who shoots everything he sees.” 

Other Englishmen in the bar were talking about the 
migration. 

“The valley of the Nile is a sort of bottle-neck, you know. 
They move north in successions of little drifts or flights, 
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warblers, martins, swallows, cuckoos, and later the turtle doves, 
swifts, and nightjars, scores of different kinds of birds. ‘They 
always come this way. The Great North Way, as it were.” 

“Why do they do it? Instinct. Mullion year old custom. 
Food. Why are we here, in this blasted place? Same reason. 
Food—mainspring of life. What did you say? Love, the 
mainspring? Try going without food and drink for even a 
couple of days, and then you'll discover your mainspring, 
young fellar!” 

‘Good chaps, the Austrians. Ruined in the war, once the 
lightest hearts in Kurope — and what did they do when the 
swallows were caught on the autumn migration in the snow- 
storms? Rescued what they could, warmed them, and took 
them over the mountains in airplanes. A bankrupt nation did 
that! I’m an ignorant sort of a chap, but if that wasn’t an 
inspiration of genius...” 

“Well, here’s the best to the little dickie birds!” 


II 


That phenomenon known as the weather, which may 
indeed be a thing of mysterious vitality concerned only with 
its own existence, cares nothing for living things, nothing for 
dead things. 

For days a north-east wind had been blowing: across 
Northern Europe; snow lay in Scotland and parts of England 
and France and Germany; human longing for the spring had 
gone into the darkness of self again. 

The wind drove the unwilling waves, sometimes tearing 
a crest that fell back upon its uneven mound, as though to seek 
again in blind curiosity one or another of the thousands of 
little travellers which lay drowned in the water. 

Flying a few feet only above the waves, where with its 
fellows it had descended in vain hope of escaping the everlast- 
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ing shear of the winds, was a swallow with a small aluminium 
ring fastened to its left foot. The ring was stamped Witherby, 
High Holborn, London, with a number indicating that the 
bird had been a fledgeling at Buckhurst Hill, Essex, only ten 
months before. 

At the age of six months it was observed flying gaily 
around a suburb of Cape Town, borne thither by the power 
contained in an ounce or so of flesh and sinew and nerve, by 
the mind and feeling in a few grammes of brain,—but directed 
by what invisible Spirit? 

Other travellers, weaker of flight than the swallows, were 
striving against the blind wind—nightingales, garden warblers, 
blackcap warblers, all of them small insect-eating birds. Their 
minds were set beyond the need of food and rest; they saw the 
waves and the wind as something to be passed, and passed, and 
passed, when they might come to the green radiance now as 
though burning dimly within their being. 

So they flew on, flutter and throw, pause and renew, 
against the everlasting wind which drove them in dull anguish 
from the course on which their beings were set. 

Sometimes a larger bird with sharp powerful flight sped 
among them, a hobby falcon which preyed on swallows—but 
now all instinct and desire were merged into the will to be 
home; and the swallows showed no fear. 

Then our swallow was flying between the phosphoric 
surge of sea and a starlight wan and frail as the crying and 
piping and twittering of the aerial pilgrims. 

The sun rose up; and some were clinging exhaustedly to 
the rigging of a great liner pleasure-cruising in the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Gulls with yellow eyes and hooked preying-tips to their 
beaks followed the ship. One struck a huddled mite from its 
perch, catching it amidst the hoarse cries of its pursuing rivals, 
and swallowing it in flight. 
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Towards noon the wind wore itself away, and hope arose 
in the flying swallow as he saw land. It was the coast of 
Europe. Now his twittering was jubilant. He rested with 
others of his Essex clan—for all the survivors of his clan had 
left England together six months previously—on a ledge of 
cliff that once had been a swallows’ colony. With them a few 
hours later he set off again, northwards through the afternoon 
and dusk and night to the green radiance of all their hope and 
being. At three thousand feet they flew, calling to each other 
during the first hours of darkness; and the air grew colder and 
sharper, and the leaders led them higher and higher until the 
young swallow had no strength to spare for twittering. They 
were above the tree-line now; and still they climbed, into the 
night glimmering around the mountain snow-fields. Then 
they were fleeing downwards through the Col des Hirondelles 
with the joy of release, for this was the last barrier before 
home. The mainspring of the mass, or species, was unwound. 

Our swallow sped home with those of his particular clan 
which had survived the deserts and the seas; in the next sunset 
he was dipping and turning and soaring about the cattle-shed 
of his birth. A young hen bird and he were almost delirious 
with joy at being with each other. And far away under the 
sun of Kgypt the Englishman toiled, condemned by the sense 
of continuity, yet in thought sometimes winging his spirit 
homewards like a bird of spring. 


THE MUSIC OF THE ORCHESTRA 


By Leo SmiryH 


HE word ‘orchestra’, of Greek origin, has been much used 

of late in Canada. Through the medium of the radio it 
must have percolated into the highways and by-ways of the 
entire Dominion; through the agency of the concert hall it 
has come to signify a very important branch of musical culture. 
With the growth of a more pronounced musical consciousness 
and with marked improvements in performance it has chal- 
lenged the art of the choral society, hitherto the more popular 
among Canadians, an art which we have carried abroad with 
notable success. Some of our cities—Montreal, ‘Toronto, 
Hamilton, Winnipeg, Calgary and Vancouver—have been 
broadcasting orchestral programmes through the Canadian 
Government Broadcasting Commission. This alone suggests 
that the orchestra is about to become a civic asset, that orches- 
tral music is a matter for thought in all parts of the country. 
In this desire to represent our musical proclivities and 
taste through the medium of the orchestral programme we are 
following historical precept. Both Europe and the United 
States afford examples. In Europe the orchestra emerged 
from the vassal state to autonomy in the eighteenth century. 
Before that it was an appendage (though often a very im- 
portant one) to the theatre and the church. In the nineteenth 
century countries with a liking for the abstract, for music per 
se, for the symphony, established orchestras on a large scale. 
The French and Italians were more interested in the opera, 
the Spaniards in dance music. They were slow to admit that 
the symphony was really a necessity. They clung tenaciously 
to that which seemed to reflect a more confined national out- 
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look. But it is significant that they capitulated in the end. 
Norway, through the efforts of Grieg, embarked on the quest 
of orchestral music during the eighties; Spain, with the help 
of Arbos and Casals, followed suit early in this century. And 
when some of the larger American cities began to take a keen 
interest in music, the line of action was the same. Familiar 
exhortations were: “we must create our own first class orches- 
tras’; ‘we must have the best, and in the shortest possible 
time’. It is common knowledge that many cities responded 
and that they gained what they sought. Publicity and ‘punch’, 
characteristically American, figured among the means; the end 
was the attaining of that which could match or surpass the 
best European standards. 

The orchestra is of great importance in musical life 
because it is the most elaborate medium for the production of 
musical tone by means of instruments. Though opera and 
oratorio add still other elements, in the domain of pure sound 
the orchestra symbolizes the maximum of resource. In music 
this growth of resource has been greater perhaps than in any 
other art. It has been pointed out by Balfour and other 
writers that, were we now to hear the old Greek music, it 
would affect us little, perhaps not at all. Limited to instru- 
ments graceful in shape but deficient in resonance, with voices 
singing always in unison or in the octave of the melodic note, 
the effect would be thin, monotonous, and possibly meaning- 
less. On the other hand, Greek sculpture and architecture 
are still the object of reverence and admiration. Painting, 
more like music, has also developed its resources. If it be 
true, as Pliny asserts, that the painters of his day used only 
one colour—a dull red—the modern palette must represent a 
startling variety. Yet the paintings of the old Italian, Span- 
ish and Dutch schools still appeal to us for their colour, 
besides their drawing, while the instrumental music of the same 
periods often needs revision and re-editing and even ampli- 
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fication. Only in one particular during the last three hundred 
years has music made no advance. String-tone, judged by 
quality, reached perfection in the hands of the craftsmen of 
Cremona who began their work upon instruments of the violin 
family in 1550. But this is the exception. In every other 
way the composer and the maker have made great gains; in 
the art of combining tones (harmony), and in combining the 
tones of different instruments (orchestration), the composers 
of the nineteenth and of the present century have achieved 
results which seem colossal when compared with earlier effort. 
To use a well-known simile: the pre-classical writers had only 
lead-pencils; now we have resources of the most varied and 
complex kind. 

The range, power, variety and charm made available by 
the resources of a modern orchestra may best be grasped by 
thinking of it as a concert of choirs of instruments, each group 
of which itself contains units with varying tonal qualities of 
their own. Most important of these is the string choir—the 
violin family, made in four sizes. ‘The tone of this family has 
been compared to the different greens—veronese, emerald, 
dark, and so on. It is beloved by composers because it is 
the choir possessing the greatest agility. It is comparatively 
safe in intonation; it is free from tone-staleness; it can reflect 
a great variety of mood; it is the choir most easily used alone. 
Next comes the wood-wind, the flower-garden of the orchestra, 
with more distinctive colours, more penetrating than the 
strings and with more individuality, since the instruments 
differ one from another in a marked degree. ‘Third is the 
brass, representing the cult of might. Less agile than strings 
and wood-wind, it is indispensable for crises, for climax, for 
emphasis and rhetoric. The walls of Jericho fell down to the 
call of the trumpets. And the glory of this achievement has 
become a tradition, for by instinct the trumpet-player blows 
as if demanding capitulation. He is the monarch of all he 
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surveys. Only the strong conductor can keep him in sub- 
jection. Fourth in order, though still of great importance, 
are the various percussive instruments—the tympani and the 
lesser members, familiar to the orchestral players as ‘the 
battery’, and fifth, are the visitors, like the harp, the celesta, 
the xylophone, bells, a class standing a little aloof from their 
neighbours. Generally they are allotted solo work, or passages 
with light accompaniment, and they are reserved for special 
occasions. They are comparable to the spices which, though 
often delicate in flavour, are yet pronounced. It is curious 
that they seem to appeal most to the nations which enjoy 
much flavour with their cooking. 

A medium that possesses such magnificent opportunities 
for effect naturally attracts all classes of composers. Since 
the eighteenth century, history records only a few of the first 
rank who were immune, or partially immune, from ‘orchestral’ 
infection. Naturally, too, many who have written such music, 
have achieved distinction rather in the technique of orchestra- 
tion than by the intrinsic value of their ideas. Orchestral 
effect, indeed, became a most interesting problem with the 
discoveries of the Frenchman, Berlioz, and of the romanticist 
Weber, in the last century, and this interest has increased 
rather than diminished with the work of more recent men. It 
is one only lightly concerned with dynamics, with loud and 
soft, although there are those who entertain a high regard for 
the capacity to out-do even Bottom the Weaver, who could 
‘roar you as gently as any sucking dove’. Its fascination 
arises from the discovery that the blending of different quali- 
ties of tone is like chemistry in that the mixing of the ele- 
mentaries produces unexpected or unknown compounds. Put 
another way—a certain combination of notes and phrases may 
produce esthetic pleasure only when given to different instru- 
ments. Hence arise the problems: what tone-colour is best 
suited for a given melody or a given harmony; and again, what 
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blending of tone-colours will alter or change a black and white 
effect? It is common knowledge that the beauty of a modern 
orchestral work is lost when you relegate it to the piano. For 
the piano, the homogeneous tone of which is comparable to a 
pencil drawing, cannot reproduce the coloured picture without 
loss of effect. It is powerless to convey the real meaning; it 
increases rather than lessens the harshness of dissonance; it 
gives the form but not the atmosphere. 

With the modern trend for discovery, for a revaluation of 
truths, this phase of orchestral writing has become a major 
problem, and, incidentally, a major attraction. Composers 
are thinking more and more in the orchestral idiom. If we 
are to produce Canadian composers equal in ability to the 
best of the Europeans we must have orchestras; without them 
they could hardly acquire equal distinction. And it must be 
remembered that whereas the possibilities of vocal, solo, and 
ensemble music have been thoroughly explored, the problems 
of orchestral colouring still offer a field of discovery. Indeed 
many writers are of the opinion that as yet we have touched 
only the fringe of a new land. 

Of the personnel of the orchestra first in rank is the con- 
ductor. To those unfamiliar with the details of orchestral 
playing his importance is apt to be exaggerated. He is some- 
times accorded the skill of the magician. Eyes are focused 
on him. His baton, comparable to the conjuror’s wand, can 
produce marvels. There he is, in the seat of control. He 
commands and others do his will. But to those more familiar 
with the technique this halo is seldom seen. Often, indeed, its 
brightness diminishes at close quarters. For though it sounds 
paradoxical, there is much truth in the saying that conducting 
is both the easiest and the most difficult task. It is the easiest 
when it is mere imitation. It is not difficult to beat time—a 
sense of rhythm qualifies anyone for that. It is not difficult 
to ‘give the right tempo and to indicate where the melody lies’ 
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—an experienced orchestra will play in time and will bring out 
the melody with or without the conductor’s aid. It is not 
difficult to look the general’s part, to display poise, to com- 
mand attention, to gyrate in harmony with the music. This 
is proved by the apparent success of the amateur conductor, a 
type often found in England, and in the number of tyros else- 
where, who, lacking both experience and the preliminary 
training of service in the ranks, yet possess such power of 
personal salesmanship that the coveted positions fall to their 
lot. ‘Leaders we have led’ is common parlance among orches- 
tral players even in Canada. A rise in the number of orches- 
tras has corresponded with a rise in ability for obtaining first 
positions. But unfortunately this ability has often had little 
to do with knowledge of the task to be undertaken. Rather 
has it been an ability to create an impress on the mind of an 
organizer, of one uncritical in all musical matters, of one who 
maintains that the public is as ignorant as himself. 


For the art of conducting when it is real and not sham the 
first qualification is that of memory. A familiar saying runs: 
“There are only two kinds of conductors: the one has the scores 
in his head; the other has his head in the scores’. Next is 
the ability to read scores. ‘The importance of this has been 
lessened somewhat by the record and the radio. Whereas 
formerly the only school of conducting was the concert hall, 
now it is easy to arrange programmes and to learn their suit- 
able interpretation by repeating that which can be heard in 
the drawing room. Nevertheless, occasionally a conductor is 
confronted with a new score. Then his skill is in question. He 
must decide on the merits, on the aural effects of that which, 
at the moment, can only be seen. This is a task which can be 
accomplished only if he possesses real knowledge. For that 
reason only the ‘real’ can assist in the production of new works 
and the promulgation of new thought. ‘The others can but 
follow and imitate. They are as ‘the geese —that walk 
behind’. 
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Apart from these and other essentials, the great conductor 
must possess certain qualities of the more elusive kind. 'These 
are often spoken of as ‘the undefinable plus’, which makes for 
vitality, for something higher than correctness. When we 
speak of a conductor ‘grasping the composer’s meaning and 
impressing that meaning on his players’, we imply that he 
possesses such characteristics. But in addition there is a 
stimulating “plus’, one which can raise the standard of the 
player not only to a higher technical proficiency but also to a 
higher musical outlook. This is the rarest quality of all. 
Beauty of tone and a keen ensemble sense are so personal to 
the performer that the conductor’s suggestions and criticisms 
are only like the remarks of the well-wisher. Yet it is said 
that Casals created a great orchestra out of what seemed to 
be undistinguished material. Unlike American practice—that 
of buying the finest that could be found—he achieved his 
results on the material which was at home. Patience and the 
impress of a great artistic personality did for Barcelona what 
money did for New York and Chicago. The former must be 
acknowledged the greater achievement. 

It is significant that within recent years the art of con- 
ducting has become more closely allied to that of the virtuoso. 
The older men, Richter, for example, had little bent for bril- 
liant display. They were content to amplify and enrich for 
their players by verbal exposition and suggestive, eurythmic 
conducting the musical ideas embodied in the series of notes 
and phrases passing before their eyes as they studied together 
the works of great composers. Yet apart from this art of 
interpretation there was little done in point-making, in effect 
for the sake of effect, in tricks which appeal to sub-musical 
taste. That appeared with Nikisch, a very great conductor, 
and one who possessed a power of measuring the capabilities 
of his players to such an extent that he would startle an 
audience by resorting to extremes, sometimes in speed, some- 
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times in retardation, sometimes in nuance. Nikisch was a 
pioneer in conducting without music. He, rather than Richter, 
founded a school. Most modern conductors have felt his 
influence or can trace their musical ancestry to his genius. But 
while the results have been brilliant, they have not been 
altogether free from sensationalism; and this, perhaps, is to 
be regretted. The piling up of crises of sound is exhilarating; 
great difference of nuance is arresting. Yet there is danger 
in feeding an audience with too much of this fare. After a 
time it is looked for; it becomes indispensable to the success 
of the concert; it overshadows more essential things. And if 
the history of composition can be taken for a moral, it is worth 
while remembering that the composer who stressed the sensa- 
tional, who thought much of technical tricks, had a short career. 
Wieniawski’s violin pieces have long since dated. 


In quite recent years a new viewpoint of the orchestra 
and orchestral music has become discernible in certain places, 
and promises a new line of development. It emerges from 
this fact: that in every large orchestra there is waste of effort 
and loss of individuality. This applies particularly to the 
string-player. In modern orchestras there are between forty 
and sixty-six ‘strings’, though the music that they play is 
written for the most part in only four to six parts. It is well 
known that this large number has become necessary for pur- 
poses of balance. The wood-wind, as I have said, is more 
distinctive, more individual, more penetrating; the brass is 
more powerful. Consequently the string-tone has to be mul- 
tiplied, string-players must play en masse. Playing en masse 
means drilling, discipline, the acquiring of rhythmic precision. 
It is interesting to recall an incident from history showing the 
early effects of this on an audience. It occurred in Paris, in 
the eighteenth century. Until then orchestras had been noted 
more for their defects than their merits. Precision of attack, 
beauty of ensemble, were little known. Then the strong 
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personality of Lully and the inauguration of the custom of 
beating time with a baton began to improve matters. The 
Parisian orchestra learnt the art of beginning together. When 
this first occurred it so astonished the audience that they burst 
into applause. The imnovation became a custom; le premier 
coup darchet became a by-word and spread throughout 
Europe. It brought from Mozart the caustic remark: ‘Yes, 
I heard their first stroke of the bow; I heard the last. And I 
preferred the last’. 

Waste of effort, however, is still inherent in the large 
orchestra. The Punch story of the ’cello player in the school 
orchestra, who kept his place by merely looking busy when 
his neighbour played, has more than a modicum of truth. It 
would be possible to go further and claim that often a number 
of ‘genuine’ ’cellos play through a programme with hardly 
an audible sound to the listener. It would be an exaggeration 
to say that their effort is lost. A certain mixing of tones 
produces a result even though the weaker element seems lost 
in the stronger. Yet it is natural that this loss of effort should 
stimulate another style of composition, one for a smaller 
orchestra, one in which the scoring is such that the part 
allotted to each player is a thing that counts. Prominent in 
this movement is Percy Aldridge Grainger. Intensely indi- 
vidual himself, he has applied his genius to discovering and 
experimenting with small and unusual continuations in which 
the entity of each player is not forgotten. His efforts have 
attracted much attention; there is a desire to know more of 
him and his work. And this, together with a trend towards 
the ‘little symphony’, the smaller orchestra—whether for the 
purpose of playing the newest or the oldest—is a sign that 
the desire for bigness, for immensity of effect is not universal. 
A minority still prefer that which is less sensational, in which 
the phraseology reflects a more peaceful outlook, or in which 
interest is constantly increased by individual effort. 
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One more aspect of the orchestra is of sufficient interest 
to afford a coda. Those familiar with Tolstoy’s What is Art 
know his claim that art cannot be produced on a large scale 
without some degree of slavery of the rank and file. This 
may be answered by arguing that art on the large scale tends 
to produce employment, the most important factor of present- 
day problems. Yet if a complete picture of the big artistic 
production is faithfully presented, the Russian’s criticism is, 
I think, sane and just. Big organizations generally sow the 
seed of discontent. I remember an old violinist telling me 
of his experiences in a famous French orchestra in the eighties 
of last century. The conductor would arrive for the morning 
rehearsal. Before beginning he would take out a revolver 
and place it within easy reach, visible to all. Then armed 
against possible attack he would say: “Gentlemen, we will now 
proceed.’ 

In conclusion I will make a Da Capo. I spoke of the 
word ‘orchestra’ as of Greek origin. It has three meanings. 
First, 1t signifies ten or more players playing together, for 
a nonet can still be classified as chamber-music. Second, it 
denotes the instruments upon which the musicians play. But 
third and last is that definition which stresses the lack of 
individuality of which I have spoken and which often recurs 
to the player of old standing. It is as follows: ‘The orchestra 
—it is the place where the musicians sit.’ 


JAMES AND JOHN 


By E.vizABetH TATCHELL 


See 


After interminable hours of fever 

Comes this man with the pleasant name of Ching 
Playing a Prelude and Fugue that from clavichord never 
F lowed with a smoother, subtler reasoning 

Into disordered minds. Like a polished pebble 
That chills the touch, the fingered phrases run; 
Unfalteringly treads the surefoot treble 

Precise and neat, of a Bach Invention. 
Distortion ebbs, proportion thousandfold 

Floods back with the compelling sanity 

Of notes well-marshalled, perfectly controlled, 
Till like a floated ship my mind swings free 
Hearing enraptured, James with grave intent 
Expound John’s paradisal argument. 


DEMOS DUMB 


By M. Grattan O’ LEARY 


O one who has watched parliament from the press gallery 

through more than twenty sessions, one of the most signi- 
ficant things about the present House of Commons is its 
inferiority in debate. Macaulay once described the parlia- 
mentary system as government by speaking. Like most 
epigrams, the saying expresses only a half-truth, but it is 
nevertheless remarkable that the great popular leaders in 
Anglo-Saxon countries have been masters of speech. Pitt— 
to go back little more than a century—controlled parliament 
by sheer eloquence. Ramsay MacDonald holds together con- 
flicting elements by persuasiveness of appeal. And between 
these two leaders, the great prime ministers of Britain— 
Canning, Peel, Disraeli, Gladstone, Asquith and Lloyd George 
—were all potent in eloquence and debate. 

In Canada the greatest of our statesmen have been de- 
baters of power. Sir John Macdonald was not an orator, but 
he had a happy platform presence, the gift of persuasive 
appeal, powers of repartee, light fencing skill. Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier had the beauty and the simplicity of Lincoln, com- 
bined with a grandeur and a pathos which only the true orator 
may attain. D’Arcy McGee should have been a god and dwelt 
apart. His was a prose as intimate and as flexible as that of 
his countryman, Goldsmith; whether he touched politics, 
literature or economics, he never missed the key of his subject. 
Joseph Howe, the tribune of Nova Scotia, was an orator of 
beauty, imaginative, passionate, creative, and speaking what 
Lecky once termed “the very proverbs of freedom”. Blake 
was, by contrast, always the Chancery lawyer, gradual, delib- 
erate, not to be stayed and not to be hurried. In the British 
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parliament his iciness froze his reputation to death. The 
flash-point of his passion was, in truth, very high and when 
kindled, as on the occasions of his speeches on Home Rule, it 
burned with intensity. Cartwright was impressive as a work- 
man of genius eager to get on with the business in hand. There 
was so much to do that he had no time to pick and choose. He 
flung his words together with savage sincerity and hurried on 
to new labours. Yet there were occasions when he spoke with 
tremendous effect, using the word and sentence precisely 
calculated to scorch and sear the foe. Thompson, like Borden, 
spoke like an invoice, definite to the third decimal point, and 
final—a host in debate. Sir George Foster, although too 
diffusive at times, would have achieved oratorical honours in 
any parliament in the world. 

The later seventies and the early eighties saw the high- 
water mark of our parliamentary eloquence. They produced 
no one, perhaps, who could match McGee, with his Celtic 
passion and poetry, but they were years which saw speakers 
like Blake, Chapleau and Laurier at the zenith of their powers. 
Of these Laurier was the greatest. His speech on Louis Riel 
ranks him as the first of our political orators. It was Charles 
James Fox who said that a speech which read well must have 
been ‘‘a damned bad speech”. That may have been applicable 
to the orations of Gladstone but it was never true of the 
speeches of Chatham or of Grattan and Canning and it was 
not true of the speeches of Laurier. The personality of the 
orator, the vigorous grace of his gestures, the cadence of his 
voice—all made him impressive. But there are passages in the 
speech on Riel which, for nobility of conception and solemn 
beauty are worthy of the highest in political literature. Ben 
Jonson said of Bacon that “the fear of every man who heard 
him was that he should make an end’. It was the same with 
those who heard Laurier on that memorable night, and when 
at last the orator sank to his seat even the ranks of Tuscany 
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could scarce forbear to cheer. It was an opponent, Thomas 
White, one of Macdonald’s ministers, who next day paid 
tribute to ‘“‘a speech of which I, as a Canadian, am justly 
proud”, and Blake declared it “the finest parliamentary 
speech pronounced in the Parliament of Canada _ since 
Confederation”. 

For more than a decade now the House of Commons has 
been without a single notable orator. It is even doubtful 
whether it has produced more than a half-dozen men of first 
class power in debate. Mr. Meighen with time and prepara- 
tion could make a great speech. But while he had a corrosive 
wit and sometimes a diabolical irony, he was an advocate not 
an orator. He spoke always as from a brief and humour was 
foreign to his nature. One felt, too, that his speeches lacked 
the background of history and of philosophic judgement 
which knowledge of history brings. Logical and lucid, they 
were less remarkable for inspiration than for technical skill. 

Mr. King, on the other hand, has historical sweep without 
logic or efficiency. A great speech, according to Morley, 
must have in it passion, structure and beauty. Mr. King’s 
speeches have something of passion, a strain of beauty, but are 
deficient in structure and logical power. One listens in vain, 
too, for one of those sparkling epigrams which a Lloyd George 
can turn out by the hundred. Mr. King, in truth, is the hot- 
gospeller and revivalist not the parliamentary debater. Hs 
appeal is not to the reason but to the touch. 

Mr. Bennett’s impetuous style, however potent on the 
hustings, is hardly suitable for the House. With a marvellous 
memory for detail, a wide if not profound knowledge of 
economics and history, and an impressive voice and presence, 
the prime minister’s defect is his propensity to use heavy 
artillery on a mosquito. Clear in statement, happy in jest, 
he can become toweringly indignant over nothing, wax angry 
or pathetic upon the slightest provocation. 
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What remains? Mr. Lapointe’s phrases are too sug- 
gestive of the midnight oil; Mr. Bourassa is too histrionic; and 
Mr. Ralston is the incurable attorney. Mr. Guthrie, who has 
the parliamentary manner, is seldom heard. Dr. Manion is 
fluent without being eloquent. Mr. Stevens speaks the lan- 
guage of the counting house. Nor is there anyone of promise 
in the rank and file. Among the radicals Mr. Garland occa- 
sionally reaches heights of emotion but his associates are 
reminiscent of minor pulpiteers. The conservatives, like the 
liberals, are without talent. 

Why this decline of eloquence? One explanation is the 
different standard of education in our time. How many men 
are there in the present House of Commons who have been 
nurtured on the classics? How many have ever read an 
oration of Demosthenes? How many, indeed, have read a 
speech by Pitt or analysed the methods of, say, Grattan or 
Canning? 

One may note the decline of oratorical furniture in the 
rapid diminution of quotations and literary allusions in the 
speeches of to-day. More than a century ago Fox is said to 
have advised: “No Greek—as much Latin as you like, and 
never French under any circumstances; no English poet 
unless he has completed his century.” ‘To-day a Latin quota- 
tion in parliament would not be understood by half a dozen 
and would be jeered at by the others. And the same thing 
applies to imagery, metaphor, antithesis, alliteration—all once 
popular adjuncts of the oratorical art. They would be greeted 
with suspicion and amused surprise. 

True, parliamentary conditions have changed. ‘T’wenty- 
five years ago there were fewer bills and the main business of 
the House was to keep an eye on ministers, to question their 
policies, to check their expenditures, and, for the party in 
opposition, to expose with as much vituperation as possible 
their alleged misdeeds. To-day parliament is immersed in 
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the “dismal science’; it has become a gigantic workshop. The 
time left for full-dress debate is small indeed. 

Yet one may regret the decline of oratory. Those there 
are who argue that the day of the orator is over because the 
day of the rhetorician is over, that it is in the public interest 
that parliaments concern themselves more with statutes and 
efficiency than with rhetoric and good speaking. But they 
are not convincing. Were the parliaments of McGee and 
Dorion, of Blake and Laurier, of Cartwright and Chapleau, 
less efficient than the House of Commons of to-day? Were 
the men who achieved confederation, who had the vision to 
carry out the construction of the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
of lesser public usefulness than their inarticulate successors of 
the present time? The answer, surely, is not difficult. 

Then there is the case of England. In the century that 
has elapsed between Pitt and Ramsay MacDonald the style 
of British oratory has undergone change but there has been 
little decline in the ascendancy of the orator. The three fore- 
most parliamentary orators in England to-day—Ramsay 
MacDonald, Winston Churchill and Lloyd George — are 
among its most powerful statesmen. Nor should those who 
sneer at the rhetorician forget that in the storm-tossed days of 
the war Lloyd George, the orator, was the leader whose elo- 
quence touched with fire the hearts of his people, whose 
trumpet calls carried them to triumph. 

The truth is that few of us can regard the decline of 
oratory without regret. Oratory is at once the expression and 
the chronicle of that creative stress which has shaped the course 
of political development in every parliamentary country. Any- 
body who desires to comprehend the evolution of democratic 
freedom through a succession of great political and social 
movements must employ as a source of enlightenment the 
speeches of the great orators of the past. The research special- 
ist who now writes history for us is disposed to undervalue 
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oratory. He is avid for documents, custom-house accounts, 
tables of statistics, the statute book. He is all for what he 
calls facts. But facts do not explain themselves and the 
orator is by no means the least significant of contemporary 
expositors. He represents the quickening thought of his 
time, as the Act of Parliament represents its cold performance. 
Henry Grattan on Ireland, Sheridan on Warren Hastings, 
Erskine in his defence of Paine’s Rights of Man, Canning on 
the fall of Napoleon, Macaulay on the Reform Bill, O’Connell 
on Catholic liberties, Peel on the Corn Laws, Bright on the 
Crimean War—these bring one closer to reality than much 
grubbing in blue-books. And where may one more truly 
catch the spirit which achieved our own confederation, or 
better discover the manner of men who made it possible, than 
in the speeches of Macdonald, of Brown, of Cartier, of McGee? 

And so it may be doubted whether those who regard ora- 
tory as an evil, as something to be shunned and despised, are 
as wise as they believe themselves to be. There is this to be 
said for grandiloquence—it is a sin of excess. It errs on the 
right side, namely, that of large ideas. The practical and the 
concrete need no intensive cultivation; they impose themselves. 
But the social imagination, the powers of imagery of a Lloyd 
George, the courage which takes all humanity for its work- 
shop and its material, are rarer, less tenacious, more easily 
broken. The fight for democracy, for the deliverance of 
intellect from the old fantastic bondages, was won largely by 
the power and the appeal of eloquence. ‘There remains the 
task of reconstructing the fabric of civilization upon founda- 
tions of justice and wisdom. In approaching that task, are 
we not in grave peril from littleness?: And may we not regard 
with tolerance any evangel which, however it may miss the 
supreme centre of accomplishment yet helps to rescue us from 
dullness and to keep alive the flickering candle of idealism? 


ARTHUR HENRY HALLAM 


By FReEepeEericK S. Boas 


HE fifteenth of September, 1933, was the hundredth anni- 
versary of the sudden death in Vienna of Arthur Henry 
Hallam. That tragic event can never be forgotten so long as 
Tennyson’s In Memoriam is read. 'To most-of us to-day Arthur 
Hallam is little more than the subject of the great Victorian 
elegy, much as Edward King’s memory survives only in 
Lycidas. But to all his contemporaries, not to Tennyson 
alone, Hallam appeared as a spirit of the rarest sort and his 
death was as the shadow of a great eclipse. While we are yet 
within the centenary twelve months of the tragedy, it may be 
fitting to look back on that career so abruptly cut short, and 
to note its promise and its all too brief achievement. Arthur 
was the elder son of Henry Hallam, the historian of the 
Middle Ages, and of his wife Julia Maria, daughter of Sir 
Abraham Elton. He was born on Ist February, 1811, in 
Bedford Place, London. From the anonymous memoir pre- 
fixed by his father to the privately printed edition of his 
Remains in Verse and Prose (1834) we learn that Arthur 
began to show his exceptional powers from his earliest days. 
At seven he had learned to read French with facility. At 
nine he was sent to a preparatory school at Putney, and within 
twelve months he was tolerably proficient in Latin. After 
some months of foreign travel with his parents, who had 
moved to 67, Wimpole Street, he entered Eton, in the Rev. 
EK. C. Hawtrey’s house, in 1822 and remained there till 1827. 
The Eton curriculum was predominantly classical, and ac- 
cording to his father, Arthur became a “good though not 
perhaps a first-rate scholar” in the two ancient tongues. But 
he read also widely in English literature, especially the Eliza- 
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bethan dramatists and the poets of his own day. These in- 
cluded his predecessor at Eton, Shelley, over whom the waters 
closed in the Bay of Spezzia in the same year as Arthur 
entered the school. His earliest effort in verse, on a story 
connected with the Lakes of Killarney, appeared in The Eton 
Miscellany in 1827. 

But it was as a debater on religious and philosophical 
subjects that he made his chief mark at school. Among his 
contemporaries was W. K. Gladstone, who noted in his Diary, 
14th May, 1826: “Stiff arguments with Hallam as usual on 
Sundays, about Articles, Creeds, &c.” They both belonged 
not only to the famous Eton “Society”, known as “Pop”, but 
to an inner circle which met in a private apartment to discuss 
such questions as whether “mathematics or metaphysics are 
more beneficial as a discipline of the mind.” ‘This drew a 
caustic comment from Arthur’s more _ pedestrian-minded 
father, “Your debate on ‘mat.’ and ‘met.’ truly ridiculous.” 
But Gladstone, though their paths after Eton lay apart, re- 
tained to the end of his long life the most vivid memory of 
what his schoolfellow was and promised to be. As was noted 
by the anonymous contributor of an article to the Times of 
15th September, 1933, the statesman in his ninetieth year 
wrote of Hallam that he “possessed the greatest genius he had 
ever known”; that it was “a rare privilege and a high election 
to have enjoyed his friendship’, and that “he resembled a 
passing emanation from some other, and less darkly chequered, 
world”. It may here be remarked that in The Bulletin of the 
John Rylands Library, Manchester, January, 1934, Dr. M. 
Zamick has printed ten unpublished letters of Arthur Hallam 
written by him from Eton to a senior schoolfellow, William 
Windham Farr, who had proceeded to St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 

Before going up to Cambridge, Arthur spent eight 
months in Italy, including Florence, Rome and the Tyrol. 
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During this period the art and poetry of the southern penin- 
sula became a passion with him, and he composed half a dozen 
sonnets in Italian which Anthony Panizzi, who was to become 
Chief Librarian of the British Museum, declared to be the 
best ever written by an Englishman. Was he comparing them 
with those of Milton, composed when he was almost twice 
Hallam’s age during his visit to Italy nearly two centuries 
before? 

When Arthur came into residence at Trinity College in 
October, 1828, he was to find the Cambridge mathematical 
curriculum as little to his taste as Milton had found “the 
grammatick flats and shallows” of his undergraduate days. 
“T have no aversion to study,” he wrote, “but my ideas of what 
is essential do not precisely square with those of the dons at 
Cambridge.” Thus even more than at Eton it was outside the 
prescribed academic routine that he displayed his powers. He 
was one of an exceptionally brilliant undergraduate set which 
included Charles and Alfred Tennyson, Frederick Denison 
Maurice, R. C. Trench (afterwards Archbishop of Dublin), 
James Spedding, Charles Merivale, and Richard Monckton 
Milnes, afterwards Lord Houghton and father of the Marquess 
of Crewe. In his paper on Lord Houghton in the Royal Society 
of Literature volume, The Eighteen-Seventies, Lord Crewe 
recalls how he had heard his father say that Hallam stood 
easily first of them all. They were members of a College 
debating society, The Apostles, which Tennyson has described 
in famous lines in canto lxxxvii of In Memoriam, where 


Arthur is “the master-bowman”’: 


Where once we held debate, a band 
Of youthful friends, on mind and art, 
And labour, and the changing mart, 
And all the framework of the land; 


When one would aim an arrow fair, 
But send it slackly from the string; 
And one would pierce an outer ring, 

And one an inner, here and there; 
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And last the master-bowman, he, 
Would cleave the mark. A willing ear 
We lent him. Who, but hung to hear 
The rapt oration flowing free? 


In 1829 Arthur visited the home of the Tennysons, 
Somersby Rectory in Lincolnshire. He had planned to include 
some of his verse in a joint volume with Alfred, but partly 
under pressure from his father, and partly from modesty he 
did not do so. Tennyson’s own collection appeared in 1830 
as Poems, Chiefly Lyrical, and Hallam’s sheaf of verse was 
printed privately in the same year. As Tennyson’s volume 
was published by Effingham Wilson, in London, Arthur 
apparently undertook to furnish copies to Somersby, and at 
the same time sent to Alfred’s mother a copy of his own work 


privately printed by Littlewood & Co. For he writes to her: 


As I have at last the pleasure of sending to Alfred his 
long-expected book, I take this opportunity of begging that 
you will accept from me a copy of some poems which I orig- 
inally intended to have published in the same volume. To 
this joint publication, as a sort of seal of our friendship, I 
had long looked forward with a delight which I believe was 
in no way selfish. But there are reasons which have obliged 
me to change my intention, and withdraw my own share of 
work from the Press. One of these was the growing con- 
viction of the exceeding crudeness of style which characterized 
all my earlier attempts. 


It would seem that the copy of his verses which Arthur 
sent to his friend’s mother has disappeared. For apparently 
there are only two copies now extant, one in Mr. T. J. Wise’s 
Ashley Library in Hampstead with the inscription, “W. 
Donne from the Author, May 26, 1830”; and another, in- 
scribed by the author to “his sincere friend, R. C. Trench”, in 
the possession of the contributor of the Times article noticed 
above. Although it may be added that it is not quite clear 
whether this copy is not additional to the two copies known to 
Mr. Wise. 

In the same year, 1830, the two friends were to engage in 
an enterprise of a different kind from the frustrated joint pub- 
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lication. Inspired, I imagine, by Byron’s example in Greece, 
they set out for the Pyrenees to help with money the insurgent 
Torrijos, who was leader of a rebellion against the restored 
despotism of King Ferdinand. “A wild bustling time we had 
of it,’ writes Hallam, but fortunately they did not prolong 
their stay with the conspirators, who in the following year met 
their fate at Malaga. The adventure left its mark on Tenny- 
son’s portrayal of mountain scenery in Ctnone. I have not 
found traces of its influence on Hallam’s verse, but the excit- 
ing episode made him more restive than ever under academic 
routine. After their return he writes to Alfred on 4th 
October, 1830, to tell him that his father “does not seem quite 
to comprehend that, after helping to revolutionize kingdoms, 
one is still less inclined than before to trouble one’s head about 
scholarships, degrees, and such genre’. He proceeds to com- 
ment on the general European situation such as, mutatis 
mutandis, a clever young undergraduate would do to-day: 
“Spanish affairs, you will see by the papers, go on slowly: not 
therefore, I trust, less surely. . . What think you of Belgium? 
. .. The chances of a general war in Europe are great. . . 
"Twas a very pretty little revolution in Saxony, and a respect- 
able one at Brunswick.” ) 

It was love, not war or revolution, that was to be a new 
inspiration to Hallam’s verse. As soon as he had visited 
Somersby he became strongly attached to Emily, Alfred’s 
second sister. She had the dark hair and eyes of the Tenny- 
sons, “the colouring of Italy or the south of France” and “a 
profile like that on a coin”. After a year they became pri- 
vately engaged and in the summer of 1832 their betrothal was 
made public. “I am now at Somersby,” Arthur wrote to 
Trench, “not only as the friend of Alfred Tennyson but as 
the lover of his sister. An attachment on my part of nearly 
two years’ standing and a mutual engagement of one year are, 
I fervently hope, only the commencement of a union which cir- 
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cumstances may not impair, and the grave itself may not 
conclude.” 

“A union which circumstances may not impair’—the 
words were only too soon to have a tragic irony! But the 
depth of his feeling for Emily was to give a new note to his 
hitherto chiefly meditative verse. It is heard in the stanzas 
“to the loved one” written in absence from her in January, 
1831: 

Sometimes I dream thee leaning o’er 
The harp I used to love so well. 
Again I tremble and adore 
The soul of its delicious swell. 
Again the very air is dim 
With eddies of harmonious might, 
And all my brain and senses swim 
In a keen madness of delight. 


It is the same scene that is pictured in a stanza of canto Ixxxix 


of In Memoriam: 
Or in the all-golden afternoon 
A guest, or happy sister, sung, 
Or here she brought the harp and flung 
A ballad to the brightening moon! 
The “happy sister’ with the harp in both these quotations is 
surely Emily, and it is therefore somewhat puzzling to find 
the second Lord Tennyson in his Memoir of his father speak- 
ing of Mary, the eldest sister, as playing the harp and accom- 
panying those who sang. 

Again and again, especially in his sonnets inspired by 
Italian example, Arthur returns to the impression made on 
him by Emily’s music: 

Still here—thou hast not faded from my sight, 
Nor all the music round thee from mine ear; 


Still grace flows from thee to the brightening year, 
And all the birds laugh out in wealthier light. 


Still am I free to close my happy eyes, 

And paint upon the gloom thy mimic form, 

That soft white neck, that cheek in beauty warm. 
And brow half hidden where your ringlet lies. 
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If Emily could enchant Arthur with her music, he could 
lead her, by teaching her Italian, into another sphere of 
enchantment—the world of Dante, Petrarch, Tasso and 
Ariosto, who were the favourite reading at Somersby when 
Hallam was there. The record of this remains in another 


stanza of canto Ixxxix of In Memoriam: 


O bliss, when all in circle drawn 
About him, heart and ear were fed 
To hear him, as he lay and read 

The Tuscan poets on the lawn. 


A revealing commentary on these lines is to be found in one 


of Arthur’s sonnets to Emily: 


Lady, I bid thee to a sunny dome 
Ringing with echoes of Italian song; 
Henceforth to thee these magic halls belong, 
And all the pleasant place is like a home. 


Hark, on the right with full piano tone 

Old Dante’s voice encircles all the air: 

Hark yet again, like flute-notes mingling rare, 
Comes the keen sweetness of Petrarca’s moan. 


Pass then the lintel freely: without fear 
Feed on the music: I do better know thee 
Than to suspect the pleasure thou dost owe me 
Will wrong thy gentle spirit, or make less dear 


That element whence thou must draw thy life, 
An English maiden and an English wife. 


It is significant of the somewhat apprehensive attitude 
towards Italian thought and letters a century ago that even 
such an enthusiast for them as Hallam should think it right 
to end on the reassuring national note of the last lines. This 
sonnet is a favourable example of his poetry which is through- 
out of biographical interest and which has a considerable 
measure of grace and charm. But when we remember what 
had been achieved twenty to fifteen years before by the youth- 
ful Shelley and Keats, and what was to be accomplished in 
the next few years by the youthful Tennyson and Browning, 
it must be allowed that in Hallam’s poetry we do not find a 
sufficient explanation of the unique spell that he cast over his 
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contemporaries. We come nearer to a solution when we turn 
to his prose Remains, in which his studies of the “Tuscan 
poets” form an important section. They include his oration 
on “The Influence of Italian Works of Imagination on the 
same class of composition in England”, delivered in Trinity 
College Chapel on 16th December, 1831. For a young man, 
of about twenty years, such a comparative study of modern 
European literatures was an unusual feat. But the chief 
merit of the oration, as I think, was not so much its attempt 
at analysing the influence of Dante and Petrarch, Tasso and 
Ariosto or Chaucer, Spenser and Milton, as its interpretation 
of the chief characteristics of the earlier Italian literature 
itself. Here Hallam displays his remarkable generalizing 
power, which would need copious extracts for its full illustra- 
tion. But he sums up by asserting that the two directive 
principles of this literature are “a full and joyous reception of 
former [1.e., classical] knowledge” and “a deep and intimate 
impression of forms of Christianity. The combined operation 
of the two is seen in their love-poetry. .. Its base is undoubt- 
edly the Troubadour poetry, but upon this they have reared a 
splendid edifice of Platonism and surrounded it by the banner 
of the Cross”’. 


It was Hallam’s keen insight into Dante’s genius that led 
him to publish in 1832 his Remarks on Professor Rossetti’s 
“Disquisizioni sullo Spirito Antipapale’. Gabriele Rossetti, 
the father of a family of genius, was a political refugee, who 
had been made Professor of Italian at King’s College, London. 
In his Disquisizioni he had interpreted Dante’s exquisite early 
work, the Vita Nuova, in the terms of an anti-Papal allegory. 
Hallam rallies him in words that might be applied to-day to 
those who discover hidden meanings in the plainest passages 
of Shakespeare. 


A man must be careful indeed in whose words and actions 
Signor Rossetti would not discover something to help out his 
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argument. If two persons at opposite ends of the world do 
but chance to light on the same mode of expression, our 
learned professor calls out, like honest Verges [he means 
Dogberry], ‘Fore God, they are both of a tale.’ 


Then he proceeds in more serious vein: 


Certainly until Signor Rossetti suggested the idea, we 
never dreamed of looking for Ghibelline enigmas in a nar- 
rative apparently so remote from politics. Nor did it occur 
to us to seek even for moral meanings, that might throw a 
forced and doubtful light on these obscurities. Whatever un- 
certain shape might, for a few moments, be assumed by the 
Beatrice of the Commedia, inparadised in overflowing efflu- 
ences of light and music, and enjoying the immediate vision 
of the Most High, here at least in the mild humility and 
modest nobleness of the living and loving creature, to whom 
the sonnets and canzones were addressed, we did believe that 
we were safe from allegory. Something indeed there was of 
vagueness and unreliability in the picture we beheld; but it 
never disturbed our faith: for we believed it to arise from the 
reverential feeling which seemed to possess the poet’s imagi- 
nation, and led him to concentrate all his loftiest sentiments 
and pure ideas of perfection in the object of his youthful 
passion, consecrated long since and idealized to his heart by 
the sanctities of the overshadowing tomb. 


I have quoted this passage not only for its sane and per- 
suasive content but as an example of the special quality of 
Hallam’s prose style. To my ear at any rate the rhythmic 
movement of these sentences anticipates the rising and falling 
cadences in the earlier volumes of Ruskin’s Modern Painters. 


Though literature in Italian attracted Hallam more than 
in its ancestral Latin, his college prize essay on The Philoso- 
phical Writings of Cicero is a notable performance. Here 
again he is at his best in passages of generalization—in his 
contrast of the Greek and the Roman genius, in his distinction 
between eloquence and oratory, in his balancing of the respect- 
ive merits and defects of the Epicurean and the Stoic schools. 
When he passes to Cicero himself, he presents him as contem- 
plating the universe under the forms of order and administra- 
tion: all created beings, according to him, form an immense 
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commonwealth. The Roman statesman and jurist dwells on 
“the indelible sanctity of human law and its foundations, not 
in blind concurrence, but in the universal analysis of an Eternal 
Mind”. And this argument from design, as it may broadly be 
called, had gained immeasurably in force, as Hallam points 
out, since Cicero’s day. “Beautiful as the fitness of things 
appeared in the eyes of Cicero, how insignificant was the 
spectacle when compared to the face of nature, as we behold 
it, illuminated on every side and reflected in a thousand mir- 
rors of science. What then was the study of the mortal frame? 
What the condition of experimental physics? What the know- 
ledge of the two infinites” to be revealed by the microscope 
and the telescope? 


This striking! passage, with its references to “a thousand 
mirrors of science’, and to “experimental physics” is of par- 
ticular significance. It shows that Arthur had not only a 
passion for philosophical speculation, but that he shared his 
friend Alfred’s keen interest in the progress of scientific 
discovery, which was to leave so deep a mark on In Memoriam. 

It was a fortunate chance, as it proved, that Hallam did 
not have a share in Tennyson’s 1830 volume, Poems, Chiefly 
Lyrical. For in that case he would not have left us the most 
notable legacy of his critical power in a modern field. This 
was his review of Poems, Chiefly Lyrical which appeared in 
The Englishman’s Magazine, August, 1831, and which was 
entitled On some of the Characteristics of Modern Poetry and 
on the Lyrical Poems of Alfred Tennyson. It begins with 
a penetrating discussion of Wordsworth’s poetic reformation, 
and of the respective qualities of the genius of Shelley and 
Keats, whom he classes with the “Cockney School’, of which 
Leigh Hunt was the harbinger. Hallam defends that school, 
but he thinks that Tennyson may incur some of Its unpopu- 
larity, and he therefore proceeds to set forth what he considers 
the new poet’s distinctive excellences. 
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First, his luxuriance of imagination and at the same time 
his control over it. Secondly, his power of embodying himself 
in ideal characters, or rather works of character... Thirdly, 
his vivid, picturesque delineation of objects, and the peculiar 
skill with which he holds all of them fused ... in a medium 
of strong emotion. Fourthly, the variety of his lyrical meas- 
ures, and exquisite modulation of harmonious words and 
cadences to the swell and fall of the feelings expressed. 
Fifthly, the elevated habits of thought, implied in these com- 
positions, and imparting a mellow soberness of tone. 

In all the circumstances of his relation with Tennyson 
probably Hallam could not be a completely impartial critic. 
The third and fourth of the excellences that he indicated are 
those which readers of to-day would be most likely to endorse, 
even if they do not countersign his enthusiastic eulogies of 
Recollections of the Arabian Nights and of Oriana. But he 
was essentially right in discerning in this volume of lyrics a 
new poetic voice to which loftier arbiters of literary taste were 
for the time deaf. The publication towards the close of 1832 
of Poems by Alfred Tennyson more than vindicated his friend’s 
poetic insight. But Arthur had meanwhile left Cambridge 
and had been entered at the Inner Temple, and had begun his 
legal training in the office of a conveyancer in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. He found “the dusty purlieus of the law” more con- 
genial than might have been expected from his other interests, 
but as a relaxation he accompanied his father in August, 1833, 
on a continental journey to Germany and Austria. A wet 
day brought on an intermittent fever, to which he had been 
subject, and in Vienna a rush of blood to the head on 15th 
September was immediately fatal. Huis father had been out 
for a walk and came back to find him apparently asleep on the 
sofa. Made anxious by Arthur’s stillness and silence, he drew 
near to ascertain why he had not moved or spoken, and found 
that all was over. ‘“God’s finger touched him and he slept.” 


His body was brought back by sea, and was buried in the 
family vault of the Eltons, his mother’s family, in Clevedon 
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Church, Somerset, on 3rd January, 1834. It was the slow 
homeward voyage of the ship that first stirred Tennyson’s 
imagination to transmute his overwhelming grief into song. 
For, as we learn from his son’s Memoir, there were found in 
a manuscript book containing The Two Voices the earliest 
written five cantos of In Memoriam, of which the first in order, 
on a stray leaf, is the invocation beginning: 


Fair ship, that from the Italian shore, 
Sailest the placid ocean-plains 
With my lost Arthur’s loved remains, 
Spread thy full wings, and waft him o’er. 


It was the paradox of fortune that the man who was the 
cynosure of all contemporary eyes should be cut off by “the 
blind fury” and owe his immortality not to his own genius, but 
to that of his friend. Yet Henry Hallam was justified by 
more than paternal feeling when in 1834 he collected Arthur’s 
productions in verse and prose. It is true that we cannot say 
of him in his own words about Shelley and Keats that he was 
one of the men “who were born poets, lived poets, and went 
poets to their untimely graves”. Indeed, according to his 
father, after leaving Cambridge he “ceased in a great measure 
to write poetry and expressed to more than one friend an 
intention to give it up”. However this may have been, it is 
mainly in his prose that we recognize something of the quality 
that won for him in so short a time such unique recognition. 
His critical work is marked by a breadth of view, an inde- 
pendence of tone, and a rhythm in its stated periods that are 
astonishing in one who was an undergraduate or little more. 
But for the malice of fate Arthur Hallam would, as far as we 
can tell, have joined the critical galaxy of Coleridge, Hazlitt 
and Lamb. But then we should have lost In Memoriam. 


CLUTE BOULAY 


By DuNcAN CAMPRELL SCOTT 


— 


ROM a small hill near Lake Achigan two girls were gazing 
into the valley beneath them. Through the light haze that 
hung in the air, shot with intense warmth from the June sun, 
they could see a figure in the cultivated patches which broke 
the undergrowth of the valley. | 
He was hoeing potatoes. The elder of the two girls had 
just said “There he is’. “Who?” said her companion. “Our 
father.” They spoke a wild sort of French, but the heavy, 
black hair, dark skin, and vivid black eyes, told that their 
Chippewa blood had triumphed. 
While the younger girl was still gazing with parted lips, 
her sister was thinking. Her face betrayed her thought, for a 
contemptuous expression changed to one of moodiness. Sud- 
denly she sprang to her feet. “Come on,” she said, and began 
to descend. They went down the hill-side breaking their way 
through raspberry bushes and patches of sumac.. “Where are 
you going, Ejpinette?” asked the younger girl following the 
impulsive advance of her sister. E:spinette paused instantly. 
“I’m going to take him home; don’t see why he should work 
always for those Boulays, Thomasine; he is our father too.” 
Thomasine waited when she reached the edge of the potato 
patch. Epinette went on and touched the bending figure on 
the shoulder. He turned his whole bulk around heavily, letting 
the hoe drop. He gazed on the girl without a sign of intelli- 
gence in his small eyes. His face was almost covered with hair. 
Above the bushy eyebrows, below a mink cap, water was 
standing in great beads; it collected at his temples, rolled into 
his beard and dropped upon the front of his shirt and upon 
the ground. Epinette caught him by the arm and led him 
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away; he accompanied her as unresistingly as an obedient child. 
Thomasine upon the outskirts of the plot, when she saw them 
advance, darted amongst the vines, seized the hoe and fol- 
lowed. As she went an inspiration seized her; she turned and 
obliterated their steps, fillmg them in with the light sandy 
earth. 

In this order they proceeded to their home at Lake 
Achigan, which Jay out of sight in a depression amid the hills. 

Thomasine who lagged a little in the rear peered curi- 
ously ahead; for as long as she could remember she had never 
been so close to her father. With her keen sense of smell she 
caught his peculiar odour, a mixture of old leather cured in 
smoke, crude tobacco, and the wild scent of dried blood and 
partridge feathers. She carried the hoe like a trophy; it shone 
like silver, worn as it was with toil and stones. 

After a sharp descent they found the edge of a clearing 
with the bright lake in front, hills on the distant shore, and a 
rude shanty. 

They were greeted with a cry from a young fellow who 
sprang into a sitting position where he was lolling. He was 
evidently too surprised to utter a word. Ejpinette paused and 
began vehemently as if renewing a discussion on the propriety 
of her acts. ‘“‘Well, why should he work always for those 
Boulays, hoeing potatoes? We have potatoes to hoe. I 
brought him off, that’s all.” An older man, attracted by the 
sound of the protesting voice, appeared from the back of the 
shanty. When he saw the group which had paused in its 
marching order, he began to laugh and leaned against the 
house shaking as if all his bones were loosened by his mirth. 
A smoky cloud of passion blew across Epinette’s face; 
Thomasine began to giggle; the old bear-like man stood with- 
out a movement. 

“Ambise, can’t you stop laughing? You're a fool.” 
Ambise straightened up and resigned his mirth. 
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“You're a plucky one,” he said, coming forward, “brought 
over the old man. He hasn’t been here for fifteen years, eh, 
Laus?”’ 

“Better take him back again,” said the young fellow ad- 
dressed. 

“Won't!” said Epinette, angrily. 

“There'll be trouble,” he said, “trouble with the Boulays.” 

“Well, what do I care?” 

“There might have been less if you hadn’t brought the 
hoe,’ said Laus. 

They all looked at Thomasine who dropped her head and 
dug in the earth with her toes. The implement for which she 
was responsible hung over her shoulder. As an act of explana- 
tion she advanced to the house side and propped it there beside 
the native implement made of black birch with an ash-sapling 
handle, with which Ambise was wont to labour. He, at least, 
received the reason as conclusive, free from all fear of the 
Boulays. 

Epinette with the free impulsive movement of a marauder 
and the defiant energy of a young woman who had stolen her 
own father, went into the house, leaving the old man as if her 
responsibility ceased. ‘Then Laus rose up and led him to the 
bench by the wall which was in the shadow. 

When Agatha Boulay came over the hill to lead her father 
home, she did not find him. He and his hoe had disappeared. 
There was no mark of his footsteps; the earth might have 
devoured him. After calling several times she became fright- 
ened at the sound of her voice and dashed out of the potato 
patch and on toward home. 


* * * % * 


Some years before this incursion it would have been 
impossible to lead the old man who now followed with such 
apathy the girl who boldly laid hands upon him. In his youth 
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and middle age Clute Boulay was a terror, a man who was 
feared for his strength, for his lawlessness, and for his passion. 
He bent neither to God nor man. He struck with his hands; 
he went where he listed; he ate what bread he chose. French- 
man by blood, savage by habit and inclination, he had not a 
friend in the settlement nor one in the camp. 

When he was a youth he appeared and disappeared, 
“learnin’ the country”, he said. The winters he would spend 
with pelt hunters, deep in the woods; the summers he would 
come out to the settlement. But one winter he spent at the 
settlement and people saw that his habits were changing. But 
it was not on account of age for he had begun to live young. 

In the spring of that year he went right through the 
village to the Orphanage where Pere Ambrose cared for the 
children who were left alone in the world, and asked him for 
a wife. The good Father stared at his demand; he considered; 
he looked upon the uncouth figure and he thought upon his 
charges. 

“Why,” he asked, “do you not marry a girl from the vil- 
lage?’ Clute Boulay fixed his eyes on the spotless boards of 
the floor and replied, “I, Clute Boulay, want a wife who has 
no one to come between.” 

“But,” said Pére Ambrose, “if you marry one of my girls 
I will ‘come between’.” Clute Boulay looked up at him and 
with the savagery on his face softened, said: “That will be 
different, I don’t want them smoking there, asking all sorts of 
questions. 

The good Pére Ambrose thought upon his girls, and he 
chose Lucette Laronde, who had no kin in the world so far as 
he knew. But before he would allow the marriage he coun- 
selled Lucette and showed her how she might lead Clute 
Boulay and have a wife’s power over him. So they were 
married, but the counsels of Pére Ambrose were of no avail; 
Clute Boulay was still his own master. To Lucette he was not 
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fierce; he treated her with kindness. ‘They were together five 
years continuously. Then one autumn Clute Boulay showed 
signs of restlessness. Lucette had never seen him behave 
exactly in that way before. It was the longing of the woods 
which had possessed him. He went away without warning 
and was absent three years. 

When he returned, one spring, he seemed quite unchanged 
to the observer, but to his wife Lucette he was different. He 
would be away from home days together. One day when she 
was returning from picking the blueberries upon the hills 
above Lake Achigan, she discovered the reason. Upon the 
shore of the lake where a chopper had built a shanty he had 
established himself anew. He had taken to himself a savage. 
in the manner of ancient, natural persons, a daughter of Chief 
Peau de Chat, of the Chippewas, “Woman at War’ was her 
name. 

When Lucette discovered this she went to Pere Ambrose. 
The good Father rose and went in search of Clute Boulay, 
knowing that the time had arrived when he must “come 
between”. 

He found him in his camp surrounded by the primitive 
luxuries. The “Woman at War” had already small images 
of Clute Boulay at her knees. Pére Ambrose remonstrated vig- 
orously; Clute Boulay stood looking at the ground. Finally 
the priest said: “I promised you to ‘come between’, and I must. 
I made you husband to Lucette; back to her you go. I will 
save the soul of this heathen.” 

Suddenly anger overcame Clute Boulay. He seized Pére 
Ambrose about the waist, shouldered him and carried him to 
a point below which rocks broke the waters of the lake. Over 
these he held him. Pére Ambrose drew his crucifix and held 
it up, suspended as he was between earth and heaven. 

“T would kill you,” snarled Clute Boulay, “even at the 
feet of your Christ.” 
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But nevertheless he drew him back and set him on the rock 
again and went into the woods. Pére Ambrose, released from 
peril, attempted to find “Woman at War’, but she had disap- 
peared with her covey, like a wary partridge. He related his 
failure to Lucette, but advised her to bide her time patiently. 
On his way to the Mission his lips moved to words that sounded 
like a prophecy. 

The only result from the visit was that Clute Boulay 
called the eldest of his new brood after the man of God, 
Ambrose, which speedily became corrupted to Ambise. 

In the years that followed he went and came as he pleased, 
living sometimes in the whitewashed house within sound of the 
Mission bells, and sometimes on the shores of the still lake, 
surrounded by sombre spruces, in the bosom of paganism. 

But in one night his power went from him. When he 
was living one winter under the shadow of the cross, he went 
into the village to witness the departure of a train of sleighs, 
loaded with provisions for the lumber shanties. ‘There were 
many drivers there who hated him, and in the general carousal, 
which preceded the departure, in which he shared, an old 
enemy beat him over the head with a sleigh stake. For months 
he was insensible, and he never afterwards possessed his mind, 
but moved a great bulk of strength without volition. 

When Pére Ambrose heard of this occurrence his lips 
again were moved to words that sounded like an ancient pro- 
phecy, applicable to the unfolding circumstances of Clute 
Boulay’s life. 

As he was with Lucette at the time of the fight, he re- 
mained there, and gradually was put to some use in the small 
plantation which made up the farm. Until the wild Epinette, 
overcome with the injustice of his toil “always for the Bou- 
lays’, led him away captive. 


* * * * * 
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When Agatha Boulay rushed in breathless and told of the 
disappearance of the old man, her family rose up and told her 
she was beside herself, crazy. 

They never thought of the Peau de Chats, whom they 
hated from their childhood, taught by their mother, Lucette. 
For days they searched, helped by the neighbours, but no sign 
could they discover. Lucette, who had survived “Woman at 
War’, said it was the will of God, and the Boulay family 
settled back to work. 

In the meantime the Peau de Chats were as alert as a war 
party, and gradually, as the search failed, they took their 
father into the potato patch and watched him labour for them. 
Ambise, like a true Indian, smoked his pipe with infinite satis- 
faction and watched the play of the steel hoe amongst the vines. 
The old man did not observe much difference, but his sensa- 
tions were heightened by the acrid smoke of the open fire in 
the caboose, the wild flavour of those stews which Epinette 
concocted in the black pot, and the uneven elasticity of his 
bunk covered with spruce poles and marsh hay. 

In the old days Epinette had been his favourite among 
all his children, and still, through his clouded mind, the old 
affection seemed to grope. She looked to his comfort in a rude 
way, led him out of the rain, covered him at night, gave him 
what he liked best of her primitive cookery. She remembered 
him in his lawless days, and she had a perception of the 
pathetic in his condition of tyrant in servitude. 

Very soon boldness took the place of caution and before 
the corn was ripe Clute Boulay was allowed to sit on the bench 
in the shadow, when there was no work for him to do. 

So it happened that when one of the Boulay cows took 
to the woods, Cesar, beating the shore of Lake Achigan, came 
suddenly on his father on the other side of the Indians’ corn 
patch, and when Laus went out to bring him in he was not 
to be found, being already within sight of the Mission. Where- 
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upon a fatal anger sprang up in all their hearts; the Peau de 
Chats were wild with rage; and the Boulays could hardly rest; 
their old hatred burned up like fire in a dry cedar. 

Epinette spent all her days watching her opportunity to 
carry off her father. At length it came, when Clute Boulay 
was led down into the field guarded by Athanase and Agatha. 
Down swooped Epinette like a young eagle, frightened 
Agatha by a yell, and clawing Athanase, who clung to her 
father, finally overcame her by a blow upon the mouth which 
sent her home bleeding. 

But in the capture there was no chance of concealment, 
the person had been taken by force and by wounds. Swiftly 
the Boulays began to prepare for a fray which would humble 
their enemies, heal the stroke given to Athanase, and return 
the old man to his lawful habitation. 

And with the primeval instinct for defence, the Peau de 
Chats prepared to resist them. They knew that it was war 
and rejoiced thereat. 

They were equally matched as to numbers. Cesar, 
’Poleon, Athanase and Agatha of the Boulays; of the Peau 
de Chats, Ambise, Laus, Epinette and Thomasine; Clute 
Boulay and Lucette on either side were non-combatants. They 
were equal in courage and resource; their mutual hatred was 
vindictive and consuming. 

In front of the Peau de Chat shanty was a well cleared 
space stretching about one hundred feet to the lake. Upon 
this stage was the vendetta to be satisfied. 

It was the noon of a September day when Lucette blessed 
the banner and watched the small procession file over the hill. 
Thomasine, who was on duty as scout, sank back into the woods 
like a shadow and fled to the lake. In an hour the Boulays 
surrounded the cabin in a stillness so absolute that the chatter 
of a squirrel throwing cones in the lake from the highest branch 
of a pine sounded like a fusilade. 
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It was expected by the Boulays that the Peau de Chats 
held the small shanty in force, but only Epinette and Thoma- 
sine with Clute Boulay were there. The hiding place of Ambise 
was revealed the moment ’Poleon moved in the bracken, a 
breathing motion that would have meant a little sway of the 
frond to a less keen eye. A bullet took the skin off his elbow 
and sent shattering sensations from his wrist to his shoulder. 
Ambise was behind a giant cedar that lent into the lake. When 
the shot broke out Epinette began to scream in a way to call 
for scalps and a general massacre; she also threw open the 
door and uttered an unintelligible defiance mingled in two 
languages. 

Quiet fell again. Cesar made no sound as he crept like a 
snake through the corn waiting for a sight of Ambise behind 
the cedar. At length, after minutes of straining, he saw him 
crouching there loading his rifle as cautiously as he could. 
Small movements of the corn gave him to Cesar’s eyes, and 
then obscured him. He worked his gun into range, and when 
the leaves unveiled the swarthy figure he fired. 

Ambise leaped to his feet and fell with his weight against 
the cedar; his dead body slid around the tree and was hidden 
in the underbrush at its roots. 

Laus, who was below the cedar under the overhanging 
bank, sprang up, bounded across the open space and into the 
corn like a panther. *Poleon’s shot at him went into the lake. 
Not wasting his breath in a sound, he dashed on brandishing 
his knife and was upon Cesar before he could rise to his feet 
or club his rifle. There they fought, rolling in the corn that 
creaked and clashed about them; fought while Cesar could 
keep a grip of the knife which was constantly slashing him, 
fought until the corn could close over him again, hiding his 
body where it lay. 

E;pinette was a better shot than either of her brothers, 
and from her vantage ground she espied, through chinks in 
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the wall, Athanase behind the clump of dwarf cedars. Then 
she crouched over her rifle, and when she was sure she fired, 
sending hate all the way with the ball. 

Behind the cedar there was no movement; but Agatha 
started up, half demented at the sight of her sister and rushed 
up the path into the woods for home. 

Her success had a strange effect on Epinette; she ran 
straight out in the open space before the house swinging her 
rifle around her head, shrieking out a defiant chant. She 
swirled about like a column of flame fanned by inner currents 
of passion. Her eyes glowed with furious lustre. 

*Poleon, his arm still burning from the shock of the ball, 
gazed for a moment in stupefaction at this vision of savage 
beauty. He felt his gun and hesitated. Suddenly he glanced 
over to where Athanase had been concealed, twenty feet away. 
If she had not been injured, she was very still. Suddenly her 
hair streaming over the log, hanging down from her lifeless 
body, became apparent. He cursed, and as Epinette’s figure 
seemed brandished before him in hate and defiance, he fired. 

She staggered, dropped the rifle, and fell backwards 
through the door of the shanty. Before the smoke cleared 
away from ’Poleon’s eyes, Laus dashed out upon him from 
behind the house. He had thrown away his gun; he was a 
fighter who preferred the knife and a close struggle. But 
’Poleon stepped out of the bracken, felt his feet on the level, 
clubbed his rifle, and as the savage leaped upon him he swung 
it down, breaking through the guard of his uplifted arm and 
crashing upon his head. He reeled, tried to gather his knees 
under him, but before he fell another swinging blow drove him 
to earth. He lay still amongst the bracken. 

Clute Boulay was seated on his bunk facing the smouldering 
fire. In the dimness of the place he looked like some ancient 
idol; sacred fire before him, and the smoke of the incense veil- 
ing his face. His hands were upon his knees; on his head was 
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a huge mink cap. He heard the firing dimly, as one hears 
sounds under water. Suddenly something pierced his lethargy. 
Epinette fell across his knees. 

The life was slowly leaving her magnificent body. He 
felt her hair with his seamed fingers, and the round of her arm 
that lay nearest him. He shook himself and rose up like an 
awful giant, placing her gently upon the bunk. He was full of 
anger; the sensation which he had last felt in that old fight, 
years before, flowed back upon him, a sensation so strong that 
his very feeling seemed mighty enough to break iron. 

He came out into the light hardly seeing ’Poleon except 
as a mass that approached him. He was coming to lead him 
with his hands extended. Closer he came and closer; Clute 
Boulay felt him with his hands; then he knew what to do. He 
put his arms around him and crushed him as a bear crushes a 
hunter’s dog. Crushed him together and threw him down like 
a sack, before "Poleon could summon breath to utter a groan. 

Clute Boulay looked down upon him and wondered; then 
he went back into the shanty and bore out the body of 
Epinette. A little way he carried it sacredly; then he laid 
it down and looked upon the earth as if he would bury it. 
Thomasine the only live thing there watched him. Then he 
wandered about for a little, coming back to lay his hand upon 
her heart and dwelling upon her face as if groping in his mind 
for some clue, some explanation. 


Then he rose suddenly and went away, as an animal does 
who is satisfied. He went into the deepest forest, and for a 
long time he could be heard crashing through the underbrush. 
He was never seen again, not even a trace of him. 


Then at last there was deep silence about the shores of 
Lake Achigan; and over came the night with the lonely sound 
of night-birds, and stars in the tranquil heaven looking down 
at stars in the tranquil water. 
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Many years ago that happened, many, many years ago; 
but they still remember the words that Pere Ambrose spoke 
when they told him. 

“To the pure, sorrow will come with night time and joy in 
the time of morning; he shall be established; but though the 
wicked be strong as a lion his sin shall abide, and presently he 
shall be no more in the desert of his iniquity.” 


APOLOGY FOR GEOGRAPHY 
By D. D. CALVIN 


The Queen: Where’s Ballarat? Not in Scotland, I hope? 
(Laurence Housman, Palace Plays). 
Annie: “Where is Africa? (Noel Coward, Cavalcade). 
O you smile at these questions? Remember that Ballater 
is only five miles or so from Balmoral and the Queen would 
not care to have “Mrs. Clayton” there any more than at 
Windsor. And do you know where Ballarat is? If not, look 
it up, it has its own interest, especially in these days of a 
premium on gold. Can you place Africa at all precisely, in 
its relation to other continents? Where do the longitude of 
Greenwich and the equator cut it? Is the Cape of Good Hope 
its southernmost point or not? 

It has become a pose, under the influence of Strachey, 
Housman and others, to be superior about the Victorians, 
from the Queen down to Tweeney, but knowledge of geogra- 
phy is not one of the fields in which we have got very far 
beyond them. 

In the summer of 1929, when the levels of the Great 
Lakes were abnormally high, damage to summer places was 
a common topic. A well-known Toronto clergyman asked a 
Muskoka habitué, in my hearing, whether the high water in 
Lake Huron affected his property in Muskoka—which was, 
in effect, to ask whether water runs uphill. An Ottawa fresh- 
man at the University of Toronto took some weeks to discover 
that Toronto was not on Lake Erie but on Lake Ontario. A 
girl who had won prizes and scholarships in her school, and last 
autumn entered an Ontario university, was surprised to find, 
upon receiving a postcard from a travelling friend, that 
Vienna is in Austria. The same student was struck dumb by 
an English friend’s question, in the Exhibition grounds in 
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Toronto, “How wide is the lake at this point?” She simply 
had no idea. A freshmen class in Commerce was recently 
asked to place Lhasa; the “forbidden city” of Tibet was put 
in every continent of the world and a wide variety of countries. 
Some few years ago a Grand Trunk train was held up on a 
fine sprig day at Port Hope station, and the passengers got 
out to enjoy the air and view. “Stranger”, said an obvious 
down-east American, ‘what water is that?” ‘That’s Lake 
Ontario,” replied the Canadian he had addressed. “Yeh?” 
said the down-easter, “how big is that lake?” He was told. 
“That’s a big lake,” said he, with surprise. “Yes,” was the 
reply, “but it’s the smallest of the five.’ No more was said, 
but my informant, who had answered the questions, told me 
that if he had said that it was the biggest of the twenty-five, 
he could not have been looked at more blankly. 

Nor is this indifference to geography exclusively Cana- 
dian. An English peer of ripe experience in business and 
political administration came for the first time recently to 
Canada, and after spending a few days in Montreal, visited 
Kingston. He then returned by an afternoon train to Mont- 
real and journeyed next day to Toronto. He had never 
thought of looking at a map. 

Why is this ignorance of geography so general, for when 
all allowances are made it is general. It is not confined to the 
uneducated, as the examples will have shown; a surprising 
proportion of people who are otherwise well informed have 
no real knowledge of geography. They are not interested in 
it, nor are they ashamed either of their lack of interest or of 
their ignorance. Is it because the subject is inherently dull, 
and unimportant? Surely not. 

Despite tariffs, quotas and other artificial barriers, com- 
merce is in its wider movements closely related to geography. 
Kipling’s man who said that Lake Superior was a useful body 
of water because it lay handy to the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
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way tracks at Fort William, was confusing cause and effect. 
The fact is, as A. J. Sargent has pointed out, that business 
is governed by “these ultimate geographical facts on which 
the interchange of commodities depends’. 

All the things one sees, whether afoot or afloat, in train, 
motor or aeroplane, are better understood and enjoyed when 
they can be intelligently related to the larger areas to which 
they belong, and these areas in turn to their counterparts in 
other countries of the world. For most of us, however, this 
would limit the scope of the interest of geography, for few of 
us go far afield except on rare occasions. But, on those rare 
occasions, would not the English Channel, the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, the journey out to Vancouver and Victoria be 
much more interesting if “felt”? in their proper relation to the 
world? 

And wherever we may be it is a satisfaction to be properly 
oriented at all times, to have an automatic sense of direction 
based upon fundamentals, to know for instance that east 
from Toronto is not towards Kingston but towards the 
corner of Lake Ontario past Oswego, New York, or that west 
from the city of Quebec is towards Sault Sainte Marie, not 
towards Montreal. 

Pleasure and profit from one’s reading, too, are greatly 
enhanced by having trained oneself to see the world as a globe 
and to see at least some parts of it in more detail, like aerial 
photographs on a vast scale—as it were from “de Lawd’s 
office” in Green Pastures. 

John Maclean, in his Diary of a twenty-five years’ service 
with the Hudson's Bay Company, describes a canoe voyage, 
made about 1825, from Montreal to Fort William by way of 
the Ottawa River, Lake Nipissing, French River, behind 
Manitoulin Island, up the St. Mary’s River and along the 
north shore of Lake Superior. The reader who can follow 
him with some real knowledge of the water courses, distances, 
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and heights of land, almost makes the trip as he reads. Again, 
going farther afield, there are the records and tales of sea 
voyages from Europe, from Fryke and Schweitzer down to 
Conrad, McFee and Tomlinson. Is not interest in them 
heightened by seeing “in the round” the tremendous settings 
for the ships’ courses—east-bound doubling Cape Agulhas 
(not the Cape of Good Hope) and on past the Java Heads 
through Sunda Strait into the China Sea, or west-bound fight- 
ing the gales of the high Atlantic latitudes in the search for 
the “Northwest Passage”’. 

Nor is it only sea tales which may be illumined by a 
knowledge of geography. ‘The overland travel in Clavijo’s 
account of his embassy to Tamerlane is of more interest than his 
voyage through the Mediterranean. Mrs. Trollope’s Domestic 
Manners of the Americans, though primarily valuable as a 
record of American life a hundred years ago, has the added 
interest of such things as a journey from Cincinnati, Ohio, to 
the Atlantic seaboard—up the Ohio River to Wheeling and 
by stage over the Alleghany Mountains to Baltimore and 
Washington. Hillaire Belloc’s book on Napoleon’s Russian 
adventure in 1812 is full of interest, too, not only for its de- 
scription of great events but because it shows that the geogra- 
phy and climate of the great plains of Europe were the 
governing elements in that tragic campaign, just as geogra- 
phy dictated the pre-railway route followed by Mrs. Trollope 
from the middle west to the Atlantic. 

Chronology and geography have been called “the two 
eyes of history” and perhaps it is in reading history that some 
geographical knowledge is of the greatest importance and 
interest. From prehistoric times down to the most modern 
quarrels over seaports, mines and boundaries, the history of 
man has been moulded by geography. Climate, rainfall, rivers, 
mountain barriers, harbours—all have influenced man’s ancient 
migrations as they do his modern nationalistic jealousies. 
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If then the knowledge of geography had so much interest 
and value, and if ignorance of geography is so widespread, 
two questions naturally follow—how does the ignorance come 
about? How is it to be remedied? 

Is the ignorance a direct result of teaching? Certainly 
geography as it was taught in the Ontario public schools forty 
years ago was a dreary subject. One had to learn by rote the 
boundaries of continents, list of countries and their capitals, 
lists of rivers, lists of county names—what a devastating busi- 
ness it was! We were even made to chant the hateful lists in 
unison, to the accompaniment of a menacing pointer which 
beat the time—and the knuckles of those whose attention wan- 
dered to more interesting things. One can still hear that dron- 
ing monotony, “Lincoln, Wentworth, Halton, Peel,” but laus 
Deo only one or two fragments survive in memory. It was 
never suggested, either in this early stage or at any later time, 
that the Ontario county lines are artificial and political, not 
natural and geographical, and that in any case they had been 
drawn, so to speak, only the week before. We were never 
shown, however briefly or sketchily, the various routes by 
which this part of the continent was discovered, opened up 
and settled, nor how geography governed all the process. 

It is only fair to add that the methods used in teaching 
history were just as vicious. A schoolmaster, afterwards head - 
of a Canadian university, made his Junior Matriculation class 
prepare cards of important periods, ten years to a card. The 
first year of the decade, say 1800, was marked on a long 
shallow space across the top of the card, below this were nine 
equal rectangles, each labelled for a year. So one remembered 
that Trafalgar was in the middle of the card (1805) and that 
the “southeast” corner celebrated Wellington’s victory at 
Talavera (1809). Our teacher was very proud of this wooden 
system, but how history as a living and continuous drama 
could be seen through such a barrier is for him to explain—it 
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was rather like memorizing the titles and publication dates of 
books as a substitute for reading them. 

The teaching of history has been rescued from that sort 
of machinery, as crowded lecture rooms at the universities 
testify, and knowledge of history and of economics involves 
considerable knowledge of geography. And it may be con- 
tended that the teaching of geography has also improved; cer- 
tainly the modern text-books are better than the atlases of the 
eighteen nineties. But what results have been achieved? It 
was a 1932 Honours matriculant who did not know the width 
of Lake Ontario. 

Perhaps geography should be a Senior Matriculation 
subject! A poor suggestion; there are too many subjects 
already. Could English courses for matriculation be made to 
include books whose interest is enhanced by a knowledge of 
geography? Could university courses in history be increased 
by adding one called “historical geography’’, a sort of survey 
of the literature of geography and discovery from Herodotus 
and Strabo to Scott and Amundsen? Such a course ought to 
be unnecessary; if interest in geography could be aroused at 
an early stage of education, it would develop of its own accord 
as the range of reading widened. 

The sovereign remedy for ignorance is curiosity. After 
all, the object of education, as distinguished from professional 
training, is not to fill the memory with facts but to establish 
in the mind a curiosity to know—to be liberally educated is to 
have learned how to learn, how to relate things to one another 
and to distinguish truth from error. How can geography be 
made to serve towards this result? 

We cannot expect that interest in geography can begin 
for very many people as it did for Edmund Gosse, who relates 


in Father and Son: 
My father had a scheme for rationalising geography, which I 
think was admirable. I was to climb upon a chair, while, 
standing at my side with a pencil and a sheet of paper, he 
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was to draw a chart of the markings on the carpet. Then... 

another chart of the furniture in the room . . . of the back- 

garden... of a section of the street. The result of this was 
that geography came to me of itself, as a perfectly natural 
arrangement. 

But could not something be done fatie similar lines at 
school? In a recent number of the weekly edition of the 
Times there was a picture of a class of boys in an English 
school engaged in painting a map on a brick wall, out-of-doors. 
It was being done on a good large scale and surely the boys 
who worked at that would remember it. Moreover, such a 
collective map would certainly be more accurate than any of 
the tiny small-scale maps which the same class might have 
made, individually, of the same country, even though the 
teacher was as distinguished a man as Edmund Gosse’s father. 

Large maps are, or should be, good to look at: could they 
not be worked in more often as useful decoration in schools 
and in public buildings? Not long ago I saw a tile manufac- 
turer’s advertisement of a floor laid in coloured mosaic, in the 
entrance hall of a county court house in Jefferson County, 
Alabama, which took the form of a map of that county. That 
type of map would be more ornamental than useful, but would 
it not stimulate interest if on the wall of some room, or cor- 
ridor, or assembly hall, in every school, there were a large scale 
map, perhaps a foot to the mile, of the district where the 
school stands? It would be of value if only painted in colours; 
it would be very much more valuable if it showed the country 
in relief, for only so can the meaning of watercourses, roads 
and levels easily be read. With such maps to start from it 
should be possible to extend interest to larger things, for 
countries and continents have much the same elements as any 
one bit of country. Large globes should be available as a 
matter of course, for only by constant reference to the world 
“in the round” can the inherent deficiencies of flat maps be got 
over. 
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What is needed is to create, and then to foster and 
develop, that feeling for a man’s relation to the world he 
lives in which is well illustrated by the reply of a small boy in 
Montreal, who, after telling of some school escapade, was 
asked what the punishment was: “I had to stand in the north- 
east corner of the room.” Whatever else he may bring to the 
living of his life, geography is going to be real to that boy. 
Perhaps it may even prove to be a “thing of poetry’, as T. R. 
Glover calls it in his Herodotus: “Geography—word of prose 
for thing of poetry”. 
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N a world where nationalist egoism makes the close co-opera- 

tion of the nations of the British Commonwealth more 
imperative than ever the citizens of each member should have 
at least a nodding acquaintance with political and economic 
conditions in the other communities. The politics of the Irish 
Free State, however, are so bewildering in their eccentricities 
that they defy interpretation by anybody who is not following 
them at close range. In addition it is plain from the attitude 
of Mr. De Valera and his associates that they desire to ter- 
minate their connection with the British Commonwealth and 
set up an independent republic and, therefore, their co-opera- 
tion for the preservation of peace or for any other purpose 
cannot be relied upon. So this survey will confine itself to 
the political and economic conditions in Australia, New Zea- 
land and South Africa. A year ago Newfoundland had 
attained to the verge of their status but owing to the misde- 
meanors and maladministration of her ruling politicians, she 
has lost the privilege of self-government and been placed 
under the control of a commission, responsible to the British 
government. 

Australia deserves first attention, as she is, after Canada, 
the largest, wealthiest and most populous in white inhabitants 
of the overseas Dominions. For nearly two years her federal 
government has been in the hands of a ministry formed by a 
newborn party called the United Australia party; it is headed 
by Mr. Lyons, a former labour politician who broke with his 
leader, Mr. Scullin, but the dominating personality who pro- 
vides most of the ideas is Mr. J. G. Latham, the Attorney- 
General. Thanks largely to a sharp recovery in the price of 
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wool, Australia’s most important export, there has been a 
steady improvement in her economic and financial position and, 
when Lyons who is also Treasurer of the Commonwealth sub- 
mitted the budget early this year he was able to show a surplus 
of 3.5 million pounds which in spite of an unforeseen expendi- 
ture of two million pounds for the relief of the wheat growers, 
was half a million pounds more than had been forecasted. The 
decision was reached that to stimulate business the improve- 
ment in the financial position should be utilized to relieve 
taxation and on the presumption that a similar, if not larger, 
surplus would be available in the current fiscal year, the 
budget proposed remissions of taxation of an estimated total 
of about 7.5 million pounds; of this sum 3 millions were 
accounted for by reductions in the income tax, the corporation 
and property taxes and other forms of direct taxation, 2.6 mil- 
lion pounds by cuts and exemptions in the sales tax, 1.4 million 
pounds by decreases in tariff rates in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Tariff Board and the remainder by 
reductions of the excise tax on beer and spirits. These reduc- 
tions naturally generated considerable popularity for the 
Lyons government and the success of the federal ministry in 
emerging from its financial difficulties was held in contrast to 
the persistent deficits of the state governments, which between 
them last year totalled 8.6 million pounds. None of these 
states seems to have any immediate prospect of achieving a 
balance and, when the Federal Loan Council and the Common- 
wealth Bank insisted that they must try to bring their deficits 
down to more manageable dimensions, the best that they could 
aim for in their budgets was to keep the aggregate total of the 
state deficits at a figure of £7,881,000. New South Wales, 
for instance, had to budget for a deficit of £3,601,000 and 
Queensland for one of £1,848,000, and it is therefore plain 
that the financial plight of some of the Australian states is no 
happier than that of our own western provinces. 
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As in Canada the problem of the wheat growers has been 
a constant source of worry to governments, and the Australian 
wheat growers, whose spokesmen in parliament are the mem- 
bers belonging to the country party, have been been more 
successful in extracting direct succour from the federal treas- 
ury than have their Canadian brethren. ‘They had previously 
been given a substantial subsidy but when early this year the 
price of wheat to the grower fell below two shillings a bushel 
in Australian currency they renewed their agitation and de- 
manded further help. So the Lyons government, unwilling to 
cancel any of its remissions of taxation, yielded to the sug- 
gestion of the country party that it should find most of the 
funds for an increase of the wheat subsidy by a tax on flour. 
It is expected to bring in £1,600,000 and the balance necessary 
will be found through an increase in the tobacco tax and from 
other sources. But the flour tax is very unpopular with the 
urban communities as it means an increase in the cost of living 
and falls hardest on the poorest classes. But on the whole the 
financial position of Australia must now be regarded as com- 
paratively good when it is realized that three years ago the 
federal and state governments between them faced deficits 
totallng 40 million pounds and that last year there was a 
surplus on income account for all governments combined. 

Tariff matters have been continually to the fore and 
caused a great deal of controversy. The Tariff Board had 
been charged with the duty of investigating the tariff situation 
in the light of the new conditions created by the depreciation 
of the Australian pound which gave additional protection to 
domestic manufacturers, and it had produced a report which 
the government, although it was virtually committed to accept 
the Board’s recommendations, kept long unpublished. After 
examining the relative costs of production in Australia and 
other countries the Board had reached the conclusion that the 
10 per cent primage duty could be wiped out and all protective 
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duties reduced by one-quarter without any serious conse- 
quences for Australian industry. The high protectionist ele- 
ments were alarmed at what they regarded as the radical 
character of the Board’s report and eventually under their 
pressure the government accepted the Board’s recommenda- 
tions about the abolition of the primage duty and other cuts 
only for imports from Britain and deferred consideration of 
the question of imports from other countries. The country 
party, which wants the lowest possible tariff, was not satisfied 
with this decision but very slight opposition developed either 
in parliament or the country and the necessary amendments 
were easily passed. 

Early this year the Lyons government called a conference 
of the state governments with a view to securing their consent 
to certain constitutional amendments which would strengthen 
the central authority for different purposes. But while it got 
support of a lukewarm sort for its proposals from a few states, 
it found at least three, South Australia, Tasmania and West 
Australia, violently opposed to any concessions. The senti- 
ments of the West Australian delegates was not any surprise 
but the federal ministers were dismayed to find that the 
premiers of South Australia and Tasmania who were supposed 
to be their political allies were almost as critical of the federal 
government and its ways and pretensions. So far from making 
any concessions they joined with their West Australian col- 
leagues in demanding better terms for the states, whom they 
pictured as labouring under the selfish domination of the 
federal government, and Mr. Butler, the premier of South 
Australia, left the conference with a threat that, unless the 
Lyons ministry changed its ways, he would put himself at the 
head of a secessionist movement in his state. Meanwhile the 
government of Western Australia with the support of a large 
majority of its citizens has progressed far beyond this stage 
on the path of secession. It has introduced and got through 
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the Legislative Assembly an Enabling Bill which provides for 
the presentation of the State’s case for secession from the 
Australian Commonwealth and of petitions to the King, the 
Lords and the Commons by a delegation of four. ‘The delega- 
tion has already been named and, when it presents its case, the 
British government will be confronted with a delicate problem. 

The shadow of Mr. Walter Elliott, the British Minister 
of Agriculture, and his schemes for the rejuvenation of British 
farming hangs heavily over Australia and his avowed plans 
create considerable disquietude. Mr. Stanley Bruce, a former 
premier, who for the last two years has been in London as 
High Commissioner with a seat in the cabinet, is at present 
visiting Australia and has been giving his countrymen advice 
about their economic policies. He has frankly expressed his 
conviction that the British conservative party under Mr. 
Elliott’s guidance will as soon as its hands are free in 1935 
from the restrictions imposed by the Ottawa agreements pro- 
ceed to help the farmers who are its staunchest supporters, by 
curtailing imports of Dominion food-stuffs through some quota 
system. His advice is that faced with this prospect, Australia 
should voluntarily restrict her exports of butter, meat and 
other food-stuffs to Great Britain with the objective of 
strengthening prices in the British market and at the same 
time improving the Australian case when the British trade 
treaty with Denmark expires and fresh bargaining about 
quotas with the British government becomes necessary. He 
communicated these views recently to a conference of ministers 
representing all the states except Western Australia and 
apparently secured for them the support of the federal min- 
istry but encountered strong opposition from Mr. Butler, the 
premier of South Australia. So it is now expected that as 
soon as parliament reassembles the federal government will 
submit measures for the organization of marketing and the 
regulation of exports to Britain and if the co-operation of the 
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different state governments can be secured, then a general 
Export Council, analogous to the Federal Loan Council, will 
be formed and clothed with authority to supervise and regulate 
export trade. 

In New Zealand the coalition ministry, of which Mr. 
Forbes is the titular head and Mr. Coates the master spirit, is 
still wrestling with a variety of difficult problems. The budget 
which was submitted last November placed expenditures at 
£24,400,000 and revenues at £22,306,000 which left a deficit 
of roughly 2 million pounds. Its smallness was an agreeable 
surprise since Mr. Coates had forecasted a deficit of 4.5 million 
pounds, but there were certain qualifying features since the 
reserves had been tapped for 2 million pounds and the British 
government had been induced to allow the payments on the 
funded debt due to it to be postponed again. The government 
has been engaged in complicated financial transactions as the 
result of the policy of deliberate inflation of the New Zealand 
pound upon which it embarked and while it claims that its 
scheme has been successful, its effect has been to increase the 
burden of external debt charges. Mr. Downie Stewart, the 
former finance minister, who resigned office rather than coun- 
tenance a plan of inflation contends that his original estimate 
of £3,800,000 as the extra cost to the budget of raising the 
exchange rate with London from 10 to 25 per cent was too 
low and that the actual cost in the last fiscal year was £4,550,- 
000. However, Mr. Coates retorts that the move has been 
very beneficial to the primary producers through the enhance- 
ment of export prices and that prospects are brighter than at 
any time since the depression struck New Zealand. Undoubt- 
edly there has been a gratifying advance in wool prices which 
at the Dunedin wool sales in December last were about 200 
per cent higher than a year before, but since official statistics 
show that export prices are still 16 per cent below the level of 
1914 and farm costs are 20 per cent above that level, the posi- 
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tion of the New Zealand farmers is far from happy. However, 
the government still seems to retain their confidence and the 
labour party, which constitutes the official opposition, cannot 
make much headway outside the industrial centres. 

The only ambitious piece of legislation which the govern- 
ment attempted last session was a bill for the establishment 
of a central bank. There are six commercial banks doing 
business in New Zealand of which only one has its head office 
directorate in New Zealand and four of the other five are pre- 
dominantly Anglo-Australian institutions. These banks were 
on the gold standard up till August, 1914, when they were 
removed from it by a Banking Amendment Act which made 
their notes legal tender and which still remains in force to-day. 
Since the war the banks of New Zealand have through trading 
conditions been operating a purely voluntary sterling exchange 
system and London, where they normally keep a large amount 
of funds, has been the real base of the Dominion’s banking 
structure. Over a period of years deposits and advances have 
varied without any relation to notes in circulation and there 
is no local bulhon market, no bill market or short-loan market 
and generally speaking no money market in the ordinary sense 
of the word. There has been constant criticism of the results 
of this banking dependence upon London and the government 
decided the time was ripe for the creation of a self-contained 
banking system. So last session it introduced the Reserve 
Bank of New Zealand Bill whose primary duty, as defined 
in the statute, is “to exercise control within the limits of the 
powers conferred on it by this Act over monetary circulation 
and credit in New Zealand”. The Bank in its constitution 
conforms both in its powers and limitations to the normal 
framework of ‘a central bank. It is to have a monopoly of the 
note issue and to operate as the bank of the government and 
of the commercial banks, with whom its competition is strictly 
limited. In its original form the bill proposed that the govern- 
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ment should provide £1,000,000 free of interest for the capital 
and that another £500,000 should be subscribed by the people 
of New Zealand in £5 shares and it placed the control of the 
bank in the hands of a governor, a deputy-governor and seven 
directors of whom three were to be government nominees while 
the finance minister was to have a seat on the board but no 
vote. The governor and deputy-governor as well as four of 
the directors were to be appointed by the shareholders after 
the first appointments had expired. But the labour party 
started a fight against the protected shareholder’s control and, 
when they were joined by a group of supporters of the coali- 
tion who favoured state control, the government, confronted 
with the possibility that state control might be carried against 
them agreed to a compromise under which the governor and 
deputy-governor are to be appointed by the government but 
on the recommendation of the directors. The net result is to 
vest actual control in the government of the day, and the 
bankers as well as the more conservative elements in the coun- 
try were very resentful at what they regarded as Mr. Coates’ 
pusillanimous surrender. ‘They were equally indignant at the 
decision of the government to take over the gold holdings of 
the banks at par value and critics of the ministry claim that 
it has by this action weakened the national credit abroad and 
forfeited the goodwill of the commercial community. How- 
ever, it has provided New Zealand with a central bank of 
rediscount and confidence has been greatly restored in London 
by the fact that the first bank has secured its first governor 
from the staff of the Bank of England. 

Mr. Elliott is also a sort of ogre to the farmers of New 
Zealand and they are greatly alarmed lest their free access to 
the British market which is the main outlet for their export- 
able surplus of farm products will soon come to an end. So 
under pressure from them the New Zealand ministry recently 
entered into negotiations with the British government on the 
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subject of their future position in the British market. The 
correspondence opened with a despatch from the New Zealand 
ministry dated 25th October, 1933, which declared the exist- 
of a widespread belief in New Zealand that if the government 
undertook a drastic reduction or removal of New Zealand’s 
protective tariff on goods from the United Kingdom, it might 
receive in return a guarantee of the continuance of unrestricted 
entry for New Zealand’s products into the British market. The 
British government was asked to indicate its attitude towards 
this suggestion. Several despatches were exchanged but 
eventually Mr. J. H. Thomas on 9th March of this year re- 
plied that the situation in Britain had now altered and while 
he returned non-committal answers to the questions submitted 
to him, he intimated in so many words that the British govern- 
ment was not to be lured into tieing its hands with regard to 
its own agricultural programme even by the bait of free entry 
for British goods into New Zealand. Inevitably Lord Beaver- 
brook as the chief crusader for inter-imperial free trade is on 
the war path about this rejection of what would have been a 
marked advance towards his objective and curiously his assault 
upon the British government has been backed by Sir Herbert 
Samuel, the leader of the liberal parliamentary group who 
holds that, since international free trade is now a vain dream, 
the next best thing is to try for an imperial free trade system 
which would remove the internal tariff barriers for a quarter 
of the world. Meanwhile the conference of dairy interests has 
taken place in New Zealand and the decision was reached that 
they would accept the principle of the quota in the British 
market and send a delegation to Britain to do the best that it 
could with Mr. Elliott. But both the antipodean Dominions 
have reason to be nervous about Mr. Elliott’s designs and their 
governments at least would be willing to fall in with the sug- 
gestion of the Times that when the silver jubilee of the acces- 
sion of King George to the throne is attended next year by 
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Dominion ministers there should be held an informal imperial 
economic conference for the purpose of discussing the new 
situation which has arisen as the result of the change in British 
fiscal policy in the direction of rigid economic nationalism for 
the benefit of domestic agriculture. 

In South Africa the coalition ministry which Generals 
Hertzog and Smuts, forswearing their ancient feud, formed 
more than a year ago to extricate the country from its econo- 
mic and other troubles, is still firmly in the saddle. It can 
claim considerable success and Mr. Havenga, the finance 
minister, was able to show in his recent budget a gratifying 
surplus, achieved largely through the heavy toll which the 
treasury now takes from the swollen profits of the gold mines. 
In parliament the government is faced with an opposition, 
feeble in numbers and quality, and has had no difficulty in 
getting its legislative measures passed. General Hertzog and 
General Smuts have been co-operating as if there never had 
been a rift between them and they have managed to instil the 
same spirit of harmony into their cabinet and followers. The 
coalition has given such welcome relief from a party strife 
which had begun to take a dangerous racial form that a move- 
ment to prevent the recrudescence of such strife by a fusion of 
the South African and nationalist parties took shape last year. 

Encouraged by both leaders, it rapidly gathered mo- 
mentum but whereas General Smuts obtained the adhesion of 
the whole of his party by the unanimous vote of its four 
provincial congresses for the principle of fusion, General 
Hertzog had a more difficult problem. He found himself 
confronted by the resolute opposition of his old colleague, 
Dr. D. F. Malan, an able politician who is leader of the 
nationalists in the Cape Province. Dr. Malan as a member 
of the former nationalist cabinet has strenuously opposed the 
coalition project but eventually agreed to give the new min- 
istry conditional support, although remaining outside it. Only 
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a few of his followers were elected to parliament, but he re- 
tained formidable influence with the Cape nationalists and 
when the fusion idea was broached, he attacked it vehemently 
as a violation of the coalition agreement. He started a cam- 
paign against fusion in all four provinces but found little 
sympathy in the Transvaal and Natal where the congresses 
of the nationalist party voted for fusion by overwhelming 
majorities. In the Orange Free State congress there was a 
bitter struggle but the personal intervention of General 
Hertzog eventually carried the day for fusion. However, in 
the Cape Province Dr. Malan’s views prevailed and the result 
is that the Cape section of the nationalist party stands outside 
the new united party. After Dr. Malan had won his victory 
at the Cape congress General Hertzog made a desperate effort 
of conciliation to bring him within the fold and the publication 
of the correspondence between them revealed that at one time 
they were on the verge of patching up their quarrel. But. in 
the end Malan insisted on conditions which would have alien- 
ated the South African members of the coalition, and so with 
the final abandonment of the negotiations, he remains in 
opposition. He seems to entertain the idea of building up a 
new nationalist party with a radical programme and as he 
has control of most of the nationalist press including such 
influential papers as Die Burger of Cape Town, he cannot be 
regarded as a negligible factor in South African politics and 
will draw to his standard all the discontented elements. 
Recently there has been a controversial commotion inside 
and outside of the South African parliament over a bill intro- 
duced by the government called the Status Bill. Its object 
was to modify certain sections of the South African Act in 
order to bring it into conformity with the Statute of Westmin- 
ster which had been ratified by the Union parliament. Certain 
of its provisions, which had clearly been framed for the pur- 
pose of placating nationalist sentiment provoked violent antag- 
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onism on the part of an extreme element of British imperialists 
who organized an agitation against the bill on the ground that 
it would weaken still further constitutional ties with Britain, 
which in their view were already too tenuous. They took 
particular objection to the description of His Majesty as 
simply “the King” and not “the King of Great Britain and 
Ireland”, to the deletion of the words “British subject’’ in 
favour of “Union National” in the list of qualifications for 
membership of the Senate or House of Assembly, and to the 
repeal of the section in the South Africa Act which reserves 
bills abolishing the provincial councils or diminishing their 
powers for the special signification of the King’s pleasure. 
The agitation, which was largely due to misrepresentations 
about the effect of the bill, went on very vigorously for some 
weeks in Natal and other English-speaking centres but, when 
Generals Hertzog and Smuts explained that the bill was 
merely regularizing accepted procedure and agreed to submit 
some clarifying amendments, the outcry died down and in the 
end the opposition to it in the House of Assembly was reduced 
to three die-hard British members of the South African party. 

For the greater part of 1933 South Africa suffered from 
the most severe drought in living memory. Even the largest 
rivers were reduced to trickles; the storage dams which are 
part of the equipment of most South African farms dried up, 
and the herbage of the veldt was burnt to a cinder, with the 
result that live-stock died by the thousands, the losses of cattle 
in some areas being placed as high as 60 per cent. Hundreds 
of farmers were faced with ruin and the government was com- 
pelled to take special measures for the relief of the agricultural 
community. It boldly tackled the problem of farm debts, and 
imposed a confiscatory tax claiming for the treasury all 
interest over 5 per cent collected on farm mortgages, and at 
the same time arranged to pay a subsidy of 1.5 per cent 
towards the interests payable by bona fide farmers on their 
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mortgages. ‘The result of these measures is that the average 
South African farmer has only at present to pay 3.5 per cent 
on his mortgages—a situation which our western farmers must 
envy. 

However, relief from the drought came in November 
through soaking rains whose volume was almost as abnormal 
as the drought. Provided with abundant moisture, however, 
the veldt revealed its remarkable powers of recuperation, and 
by the end of the year stock were thriving again and the 
farmers had taken new heart. Many of them are still in a 
sorry plight and considerable assistance from the government 
will be necessary to get them back to reasonable prosperity. 
Prices for their products have risen and there has been a not- 
able development of the fruit industry which jis exporting 
large quantities of its produce to Britain and other countries. 
There has been a substantial increment in foreign trade in 
recent months, and as the gold mining industry on the Rand 
is still booming, economic conditions in South Africa are 
reasonably good at present. To the gold industry belongs the 
chief credit for bringing South Africa successfully through 
the great depression. 

With the gold standard abandoned and the price of gold 
in London mounting month by month till it has now reached 
the record level of about 135 shillings per ounce, which gives 
a premium of about 75 per cent over the standard price, gold- 
mining, which is the largest industry in the Union, has been 
amazingly prosperous, and despite the fact that the govern- 
ment has taken a substantial part of the premium profits, the 
net earnings (after taxation) of the producing mines have 
been higher than for many years; their stocks have risen 
steadily and the whole Rand area is a scene of bustling pros- 
perity. The high price of gold has made it possible to work 
low grade ore deposits and as a result there has been a con- 
siderable expansion of the industry. Fresh ‘discoveries of 
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important ore-bodies have been made, and now there is every 
confidence that the life of the great goldfield on the Wit- 
watersrand ridge, about which pessimistic forecasts were rife 
a few years ago, can expect a great prolongation beyond the 
limits which experts were setting not so long ago. The huge 
increase in the earnings and dividends of the goldmining com- 
panies could not fail to produce a demand from the miners 
on the Rand that they should get a share of this unearned 
increment through better wages, and some increase in their 
pay was conceded. But they were not satisfied and have con- 
tinued their agitation. However, the mine owners have at 
present managed to pacify them by improving working 
conditions, giving more generous holidays and establishing an 
improved pension system to which the Chamber of Mines has 
contributed £6,000,000. In 1933 the unemployment situation 
was very serious, and at its close there were 13,763 registered 
unemployed whites and 25,606 more engaged on special relief 
works, but with a greater demand for labour on the farms 
there has now been a substantial betterment of these figures. 

The native question still remains a thorny issue, and the 
coalition government has postponed action on the compre- 
hensive legislative programme which the nationalist govern- 
ment, before its fall, had sponsored for dealing with the 
various problems involved, such as the paucity of the cultivable 
land available for the natives, and their franchise rights. How- 
ever, it has announced its intention of improving the 
medical services in the native areas which have been pitiably 
inadequate; in some native areas there is only one doctor to 
30,000 people, with the result that the natives either die 
unattended or resort to tribal witch doctors. The government 
propose to send overseas for training a number of picked 
natives who will, it is hoped, become fully qualified doctors, 
and to reinforce them with another group who will get three 
years’ training in medical lore at the Fort Hare Native Col- 
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lege, and will be called “native aids”. The training of this 
latter class will be financed by the Johannesburg Chamber of 
Mines “in recognition of the services rendered by the native 
peoples to the gold mining industry”. An anti-tuberculosis 
campaign is also to be promoted by the institution of clinics 
and hospitals in all the provinces for patients of all colours. 
Furthermore, the government has decided to appoint a “fact- 
finding”’ commission to investigate the position of those inhabi- 
tants of the Cape Province who are classed as “coloured 
people’; they are of very mixed blood, being descended from 
Europeans, slaves from the East Indies, Bantus, and Hotten- 
tots, but they are now a well-defined racial class and have 
special problems and needs which are due for investigation. 
These projects indicate that the government is at last bestir- 
ring itself about the native problem and another interesting 
move is afoot. When the Union of South Africa was formed 
the British government retained control of a group of terri- 
tories—Bechuanaland, Basutoland, and Swaziland — whose 
inhabitants were practically all natives, and has admin- 
istered them through the Colonial Office. There have been 
recurrent demands that they should be transferred to South 
Africa, and now a campaign with this end in view has again 
been started. However, British papers of a liberal stripe, like 
the New Statesman, oppose handing them over to the Union 
on the ground that faulty as British administration of these 
territories may be, as was revealed through a recent episode 
in Bechuanaland, the natives are sure of more liberal treat- 
ment under direct British rule than at the hands of South 
African governments. 


BIBLICAL CRITICISM AND MODERNISM 
A RETROSPECT 


By W. G. J ORDAN 


—_— 


O live beyond the average involves both penalties and 
privileges. One remembers with a certain sadness the 
many friends and fellow-workers who, after a good day’s work, 
have left the scene of action. But these memories are a precious 
heritage, which enable us to recall many events that made life 
interesting. Again we cannot continue our active labours and 
push out into new fields of enquiry. That distinguished 
scholar of the last generation, Max Miller, once wrote, with 
regard to music, that he had enjoyed the work of many masters, 
Handel, Mozart, Bach, Beethoven and others, but when it 
came to Wagner there was a realm into which he could not 
enter. So it is with other subjects, however much we may 
desire to be alert and to keep up with the procession, we find 
that some lines become too specialized. The world grows ever 
larger and a new generation arises whose ideas are new in 
form if not always in substance. But, on the other hand, the 
old man has the advantage of looking back upon the long 
stretch of history which he has observed from day to day 
according to the measure of his intelligence and interest in 
world affairs. For example, we talk now about democracy 
and its failure. If by democracy you mean the right of people 
to vote for their rulers, the reply comes 'to my mind that it has 
not had a very long trial, as I was in a polling booth in 1868 
at the first election under the extended franchise, and the last 
election in England with open voting. 
That is a long way from Canada and from the subject of 
this paper, though the dominant issue of that election, the 
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Disestablishment of the Irish Church, had a real influence on 
my thought and life. But this is not a sketch of my personal 
career, although I must mention some of the forces that played 
upon my mind in the formative period. I bought my copy 
of F. W. Robertson’s sermons at Brighton, the scene of his 
labours, about sixty years ago. Robertson passed through a 
severe crisis, conquered his doubts, regained a new grasp of 
essential truths and died at an early age leaving notes of ser- 
mons and lectures. The name “modernist” was not then used 
in its present sense and the Biblical criticism with which we 
are concerned had not revealed its later applications. ‘There 
is no way of estimating the influence of those sermons but I 
am sure that a large number of young men, especially young 
ministers, learned from him to hold their Christian faith with 
a fervour and freedom which enabled them to meet the change- 
ful period that was then beginning. 


It is the reproach of Protestantism that it is so prolific 
in new sects. But when we remember the tragic results of 
earlier attempts at the rigid enforcement of absolute uniform- 
ity, it is not such a nightmare as it appears to certain fastidious 
observers. Long before I learned that Leslie Stephen had 
defined theology as “a meaningless jangle about unintelligible 
chimeras’, or met the first sentence of Dean Mansel’s remark- 
able Bampton Lecture, ““Dogmatism and rationalism are the 
two extremes between which religious philosophy perpetually 
oscillates’, I was interested in theology. When about 67 years 
ago I learned that a new sect, the Christadelphians, had come 
to our ancient town I must needs make a personal investiga- 
tion. It appeared that based upon the teaching of a certain 
Dr. Thomas it was a hard, materialistic creed. Some points, 
I learned on enquiry, were not quite settled. Jesus was a man 
who might return soon to this earth to set up the Kingdom of 
God, which would consist of faithful Christadelphians. There 
isno soul. “The doctrine of immortality was dug up from the 
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dunghill of Romish decretals.””. The Christadelphians would, 
however, be raised to meet their Lord. I read the founder’s 
book and remained unconverted. 

Later there came something that startled us at first but 
forced recognition—an offshoot of the spirit of Methodism that 
had already played such a large part in England—the Salva- 
tion Army. Fifty years ago I was talking on this subject to 
an elderly gentleman who was an official in the congregation 
at Spalding to which William Booth had ministered. He went 
up and said, “Booth, are you mad?” Yes, Booth was mad, but 
a madness that has had a widespread and on the whole a bene- 
ficent influence on the world. I read T. H. Huxley’s elaborate 
attack on it as a military, despotic organization. No doubt it 
had its weaknesses, but it grew from an aggressive evangelistic 
impulse and became a missionary movement of social service. 

My interest was in preaching, as I then looked forward 
to the ministry. The Catholic Church has the advantage of 
being able to train, in addition to its secular priests, specialists 
who can devote long terms to study of their special subjects. 
But Protestant pastors, as a rule, have to undertake a variety 
of duties which limit the range of their studies but keep them 
in close contact with the life of their people. As the young 
artist takes an interest in the work of the great artist, so the 
theological student has a peculiar interest in the great preach- 
ers of his time. My opportunities were limited, as quite early 
I had my own work on Sundays. But I have some rich 
memories. About sixty years ago I went to Peterborough 
Cathedral and heard Canon (later Bishop) Westcott preach 
on “What think ye of Christ?” Westcott was a great textual 
critic but had not faced the problems of Higher Criticism. At 
this distance of time I have no clear memory of his treatment, 
though I listened intently at the time. Not perhaps a great 
orator, he was a scholar and a saint with a chaste, impressive 
style of which the following is a good specimen: “Credulity 
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is not faith. The indolent abdication of the responsibility of 
judgement in favour of every pretender; that superficial 
assent lightly given and lightly withdrawn, utterly at variance 
with the intense, clear vision and resolute grasp of faith. Super- 
stition is not faith. To choose for ourselves idols, whatever 
they may be, to invest with attributes of the unseen world 
fragments of this world; to brood over shadows is to deny 
faith which is at every moment active, progressive, busy with 
the infinite. Conviction is not faith, We may yield to what 
we admit to be an inevitable intellectual conclusion; our oppo- 
sition may be silenced or vanquished, but the state of mind 
which is thus produced is very often a state of exhaustion and 
not of quickening. Till the heart welcomes the truth it remains 
outside of us.” (The Historic Faith, p. 6). 

About sixty years ago I visited London for the first time. 
If my Sundays had been free I might have gone to Westmin- 
ster Abbey and St. Paul’s Cathedral. Instead I went to the 
City Temple where Dr. J. Parker conducted an hour’s service 
at noon on Thursdays. This he continued, except in his 
summer holiday, for about thirty years. I could speak of other 
distinguished preachers whom I heard, but I confine myself 
to Parker and Spurgeon. I am keeping close to my subject, 
as they represent the two different tendencies. I was fortunate 
in the first sermon that I heard from Joseph Parker. He was 
a strong man in many ways with a clear, strong voice and a 
highly dramatic style. He dominated his congregation. Even 
when not at his best there were always some phrases of the 
kind that “strike and stick”. He had the arresting text: “Pass 
over to Kedar and see... Hath a nation changed their gods 
which are yet no gods? But my people have changed their 
glory for that which doth not profit.” After stating, repeating 
and illustrating the fact that as a question increases in import- 
ance it increases in difficulty, he announced his subject:— 
“Heathen Steadfastness and Christian Fickleness”. ‘Why 
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are the heathen so steadfast? Because they have a small god, 
a god you could put into your waistcoat pocket.” Then he 
enlarged magnificently upon the point that our intellectual 
difficulties spring from the fact that our world has grown 
larger and can only be met by a larger view of God. The effect 
of a sermon depends to some extent on the position and temper 
of the hearer. To a young man facing new problems that 
sermon carried a lesson never forgotten. 

Parker cannot be called a modernist. As a reply to 
Seeley’s Hcce Homo he wrote a small book, Ecce Deus, of no 
special significance now. But one of his Presidential addresses 
on Orthodoxy of the Heart showed a broadening outlook. At 
the beginning of my work at Queen’s, after eleven years in 
Canada, I heard Parker for the last time. He was drawing 
near to the end of his great career. After the service I went 
to the vestry to speak to him. George Adam Smith had just 
published his book, Old Testament Criticism and the Preacher. 
The editor of The British Weekly had invited an expression 
of opinion from several prominent men and Parker, who had 
gone through the Bible in his own way, stated that he was 
incompetent to deal with all the questions but felt that a larger 
view was coming and would no doubt throw new light on the 
Sacred Book. I felt it a duty to give thanks to a man who 
elosed a noble ministry with an open mind, believing that the 
future has rich possibilities. 

About 1885 I was present when Henry Ward Beecher 
addressed a crowd of theological students from various London 
colleges and Dr. Parker introduced him. In a powerful speech 
he cast scorn and contempt upon all who had ventured to doubt 
the honour and integrity of the great American preacher. 
Beecher, though caught by the evolutionary tide, said that he 
still believed in the Trinity but did not attempt to explain how 
they got along together. Naturally at that point the reporter 
added “ (sensation) .” 
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Once only I had the opportunity of hearing the great 
evangelical preacher, the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. Certainly 
Spurgeon was great in his own way—in his clear, definite faith, 
in his devotion as a student of the Bible, in mastery of the 
orthodox Puritan theology and the long line of its teachers 
from Bunyan and Baxter to his own time. His wonderful 
voice, his command of simple, beautiful English, gave him the 
power to attract and hold the crowd. The sermon that I 
heard I found rather high in the Calvinistic sense. George 
Eliot thought that he was too other worldly. That was when 
she was drifting towards Positivism, the system which Huxley 
describes as “Catholicism minus Christianity”. But Spurgeon, 
like so many of the evangelicals of those days, including Lord 
Shaftesbury, did a great deal of work for the good of this 
world. They helped to quicken the social conscience, which 
was less vocal then. His fertility in making sermons was 
marvellous and in the penny pamphlet form, during many 
years, they went round the world. His sermon on Noak’s Ark 
may appear grotesque but one on the text, Supposing him to 
be the gardener, is attractive and beautiful. He was quick to 
see the danger of the new influences in science and criticism, 
and launched what he called the Down Grade Protest, which 
made a considerable stir for a time. 

As for George Eliot, she confessed to being Strauss sick. 
No doubt the toilsome task improved her knowledge of the 
German language then coming into favour, but it was not the 
best atmosphere for one whose real work was to be the por- 
trayal of life in such varied forms. I have learned more about 
Strauss and Comte since those days, but they did not cause 
me much trouble then. A bright bit in Henry Rogers’ Eclipse 
of Faith appealed to me, though I have since learned that such 
cleverness does not carry us very far. He pictured Macaulay’s 
New Zealander sitting on the ruins of London Bridge study- 
ing in the archeological records the statement that in the first 
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half of the nineteenth century a new effort led by Cardinal 
Wiseman was made by the Catholic Church to reorganize and 
strengthen its position in England, while about the same time 
there was controversy in the University city of Oxford. Con- 
nected with this movement there were two brothers named 
Newman. It appeared to this student that all these names 
must be allegorical, one representing the subtle policy of the 
Roman Church, the other the fact that the opposite move- 
ments of Rationalism and Ritualism were contemporaneous. 

It was natural that in the period of my early life I should 
take a great interest in Carlyle, as he was one of the dominant 
figures of the time. I read the greater part of his writing, 
and The French Revolution many times, and also a great deal 
of what has been written about him, but could not go through 
Frederick the Great. His devotion to German literature is 
well known and his admiration for Schiller and Goethe. That 
was a fashion of the time that he shared with Tyndal, Huxley 
and Froude. We need not go back to Coleridge. Carlyle 
was not the exponent of a definite creed but as biographer, 
historian and literary critic he had a mystic and religious atmo- 
sphere which appealed to the people of different creeds... To 
describe his position as Calvinism without God is unfair. That 
should be reserved for the soulless mechanistic view of the 
universe. He had great appreciation of the Bible but was not 
affected, like Froude, by the new criticism. For the Jews of 
his day he had no great admiration as he remarked with what, 
I suppose, we may call grim humour, that the older method of 
pulling their teeth was preferable to building great palaces 
for the Rothschilds. He made a scornful remark about Bishop 
Colenso applying his mathematics to the history of Exodus. 
But there is one thought that has lived in my mind through all 
the years, the title of the pamphlet that he did not write and 
could not write, that no one man could write, but that has been 
written by a later generation of scholars, The Exodus from 
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Houndsditch. That I take to mean the deliverance of the 
ancient literature from old Jewish traditions. Then he utters 
the pathetic cry, “Oh, that we were well out of Houndsditch 
bringing our own with us!” It is a poor thing to get out if 
we leave our rich spiritual treasure behind. In February, 
1881, I paid my tribute from the pulpit to a strong man who 
had served his own generation in his own way. 

As modernism is an international movement, a few words 
may be spared for France. The central fact there is that 
Protestantism was curbed and crushed after the assassination 
of Henry IV. Richelieu and Mazarin desired to destroy it 
as a power in politics, but permitted a certain measure of re- 
ligious liberty. The revocation of the Edict of Nantes under 
Jesuit influence in the reign of Louis XIV was a misfortune 
for France. The victory of the Jesuits over Port Royal finally 
led to their expulsion in the next reign. But the factions thus 
formed were more concerned with politics than religion. A 
mere glance at the later political situation shows how little 
chance there was for reasonable discussion. 'The deluge came, 
as Louis XV is said to have predicted, and the story is one of 
wars and revolutions to the end of the Napoleonic period and 
after. But in the reign of Louis XIV Richard Simon, a 
learned priest, wrote L’ Histoire Critique du Vieux Testament, 
maintaining that the critical view favoured Catholic tradition. 
He has been called the Father of Criticism, but Bossuet caused 
all the copies that could be seized to be destroyed. Astruc, a 
physician, son of a Huguenot pastor, made a conjecture con- 
cerning the use of the different names for God in Genesis, 
which was developed to amazing results by scholars in Ger- 
many and elsewhere. Voltaire’s book, La Bible Enfin Eapli- 
quée, was diabolically clever. It may have helped the growing 
tide of scepticism, but it made no real contribution and the 
movement, so far as French Catholics were concerned, was 
practically killed till it rose again in Renan (1823-92) whose 
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Souvenir Life of Jesus and fine Hibbert lecture can be read 
in English. A. Loisy spent fifty years as a biblical student 
engaged in controversy for most of that time. A frail man, a 
keen self-confident critic, he clung to the Church as long as 
he could and was excommunicated in 1908. His Mémoires in 
three volumes of fifteen hundred pages, is a remarkable book 
in which we meet many interesting people, Duchesne, G. Tyr- 
rell, Miss Petre, Baron von Hiigel. Those who wish to know 
how much time and strength was spent in the Catholic Church 
on this subject may consult two volumes by A. Houtin on La 
Question Biblique chez les Catholiques Francais. 


It would almost be a breach of good manners to leave 
unnoticed a man of such prominence in this period as W. E. 
Gladstone, a moderate High Churchman, who wrote on The 
Vatican Decrees and many other subjects. Three points only 
concern us; in these he showed his varied interests without 
increasing his reputation. (1) In the duel with T. H. Huxley 
on the relation to science of Genesis I Gladstone was not well 
equipped on either side. He would have done better to accept 
Lord Acton’s advice and to avoid that kind of public contro- 
versy. (2) It is said that Mr. Knowles paid him £250 for his 
review on Mrs. H. Ward’s Robert Elsmere. I read the book 
and the review. As to the former, in my youthful enthusiasm 
I thought that the Rev. Robert Elsmere was rather easily 
knocked over by what Dr. Pusey would have called “German 
Neologisms”. Mr. Gladstone in his review found it stiff work. 
He thinks the story rather overcrowded—that he had been 
invited to see a play and found that it was a sermon of Arnold- 
ian tone. (3) His own book The Impregnable Rock of Holy 
Scripture could not stem the critical tide rising in Oxford but 
many passages in it could only have been written by a man of 
fine culture, deep religious feeling and real appreciation of the 
sacred literature. 
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The second half of the nineteenth century was marked by 
three great controversies connected with the trials of Colenso 
in the Anglican Church, of W. Robertson Smith in the Free 
Church of Scotland, and of Dr. Briggs in the Presbyterian 
Church of North America. Much was written at the time 
about these events and they belong to Church History. Colenso 
was roused from his dogmatic slumbers by a Zulu who was 
helping him to make a translation. In reviewing the whole 
movement we can see the particular significance of his work 
in a way that was not then possible to him. Robertson Smith 
was in my opinion great both in scholarship and intellectual 
power. His books, The Old Testament in the Jewish Church, 
The Prophets of Israel and The Religion of the Semites are 
still a good introduction to the subject. He claimed that the 
literary criticism of Wellhausen had not lessened his faith in 
the evangelical creed. His article on the Bible in the Enncy- 
clopedia Britannica caused the loss of his chair. Dr. Briggs 
of Union Seminary lost his position in the Presbyterian Church 
and joined the Episcopal Church. Later the Union Seminary 
became free from Presbyterian control. About the same time, 
in 1897, that solid piece of work, Driver’s Introduction to the 
Old Testament, appeared and the movement was well on its 
way. 

And so we come by devious ways to Canada. In an ear- 
lier article I recognized the services of several members of the 
Methodist Church who welcomed eagerly the new light and 
sought to spread it in their own sphere, not without opposition. 
The sudden death of Dr. J. EK. McFadyen last December calls 
our mind back to the year 1898 when he was called to Knox 
College and I began my work at Queen’s. At the memorial 
service in Toronto Dr.W.R. Taylor of University College, our 
most distinguished Semitic scholar, pointed to that date as the 
turning point in Canada. There was no great heresy trial in the 
Presbyterian Church on this subject, partly because the prac- 
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tical interests of the Home Missionary work were predominant 
and partly because it was possible to learn from the experience 
of other countries. The discussion about D. J. Macdonnell’s 
teaching was a matter of theology, not of Biblical criticism. 
About forty years ago Professor J. Campbell of the Presby- 
terian College, Montreal, preached at Queen’s a Sunday 
afternoon sermon on The Imperfect Book and the Perfect 
Father. 'This caused considerable excitement which did not, 
however, reach the General Assembly. Principal Grant saw 
clearly that a change was coming and that adjustment would 
have to be made. Dr. J. F. McCurdy, whose work was mainly 
in Oriental Languages and History, was looking in the same 
direction. In 1898 I gave my first lectures at Queen’s and 
in the same year Professor J. E. McFadyen, whose brother 
occupied later for some years the New Testament Chair at 
Queen’s, was appointed to Knox. His position was more 
difficult than mine, as Toronto was more conservative than 
Queen’s. He was twenty-eight years of age, about eighteen 
years my junior. A friendship was immediately formed be- 
tween us which lasted thirty years, with personal intercourse 
as long as possible and then continuous correspondence until 
he finished his work. He had had no pastoral experience, but 
had been carefully trained for his vocation by eleven years’ 
university work in Glasgow, Oxford, and Germany. He knew 
his subject thoroughly, and was a teacher with personal power, 
patient and gentle in his methods. The opinion of those who 
are best able to judge is that the twelve years he spent on this 
side of the Atlantic were of great importance in the life of the 
Presbyterian and other churches. He began at once to publish 
books, critical and expository. We corresponded on that line 
and I owe a deep debt of gratitude to him. In 1910 he was 
called to the difficult task of succeeding Sir George Adam 
Smith, now Principal of Aberdeen University, in the Free 
Church College, Glasgow, where for twenty-three years he 
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rendered service to the cause of Biblical study and was the 
more highly esteemed as the years went by. 

Honourable mention should be made also of Dr. A. R. 
Gordon who a little later took up the same work at Montreal. 
By his teaching in McGill and the Presbyterian College and 
by his books he exerted a steady influence in a scholarly inter- 
pretation of Old Testament Literature. 

Looking back over a half century it seems strange that 
before I thought of a career in Canada, I should have begun 
my Hebrew studies under a Canadian. Airedale Independent 
College, Bradford, had then as its Principal the learned theo- 
logian and brilliant preacher, Dr. Fairbairn, who later became 
the first Principal of Mansfield College, Oxford. Professor 
A. Duff held the chair of Old Testament Language and 
Literature. He was the son of an independent minister in 
the Eastern Townships, a graduate of McGill, who went to 
England and Germany to pursue his studies, and having 
received the appointment at Bradford, worked there for half 
a century, preserving to the last his youthful enthusiasm and 
his Scottish tongue. Near ninety he tells me that he “is lame 
but happy”. He certainly knew both the letter and the spirit 
of the Hebrew language and had just begun to be attracted 
by the new criticism which was slowly revealing its significance. 

Many years ago I had an experience that warned me of 
the danger of making too deep a division between Modernists 
and Traditionalists. I went as the representative of Queen’s 
to the Centenary of Princeton Theological College. I stayed 
with two university professors and I soon saw the deep division 
between the University point of view and that of the College. 
These men whose subjects were Latin and Mathematics were 
eager to discuss specially the Biblical subjects. Dr. Patton, 
the President of the Theological Seminary, was a remarkable 
man in his own masterly, rather sophistical style. In one of 
his speeches he declared that when the archeologists dug the 
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remains of Princeton they would find that they belonged to 
the vertebrates. They were still clinging tenaciously to the 
rigid acceptance of Hodge and Green. It was a fine thing to 
hear a number of men representing several decades stand and 
pay their tribute to their Alma Mater. A few days later I 
was at Union Seminary, even then suspected of modern ten- 
dencies, and although in this case the record was only of men 
who had died in the past year, it was a story of faithful service 
and heroic adventure in many parts of the world. I regret 
to learn that there has been a split at Princeton and the tra- 
ditionalists have a separate institution in Philadelphia. 

So far as the principal seats of learning are concerned 
the battle is won, but the question remains: Are the Churches 
really reaping the full benefit of this freedom? The word 
modernism as applied to recent religious discussion is very 
vague. It refers even more to philosophy and theology than 
to Biblical criticism. Modern science has had its influence 
here and a powerful impetus has come from the advancing 
knowledge of the history and languages of the nearer East 
since the beginning of the nineteenth century, but the chief 
thing is that men have been driven to use the light thus gained 
in the interpretation of the Hebrew history and literature. 

At the beginning of the present century I gave one of the 
Outlook Lectures in Convocation Hall. It was published in 
The Biblical World of Chicago University and later included 
in my book on Biblical Criticism and Modern Thought. I 
dwelt on the advantages to be derived from this movement by 
expositors and preachers. Perhaps it was rather optimistic 
but then I had no thought of the great catastrophe which was 
to throw the world into confusion and crush so many of the 
finer things of human life, breeding the falsehood of extremes 
and leaving so many dazed and bewildered. 

Not long after this I went on a missionary journey to 
Georgetown, Texas, where I had a kind reception. On the 
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way I was compelled to wait over for a day in St. Louis. I 
ventured to call on a leading Presbyterian minister who, 
learning my position as a teacher of the Old Testament, put 
the pertinent question: “What becomes of inspiration?” Long 
ago I had read many books on verbal and plenary inspiration, 
but I had gained a new conception of inspiration, that its 
supreme meaning was to be found in the teaching of the great 
prophets and the movement from tribalism to ethical mono- 
theism leading to the theological monotheism which became 
the foundation on which rests Judaism, Christianity, and 
Mohammedanism. “The Power not of ourselves making for 
righteousness,’ as Matthew Arnold put it. In my simplicity 
I say that if there is no God behind these great movements, 
then for me there is no God. I do not despair of the future. 
I believe that a more intelligent view of the Bible will make 
a more real and living force. We need not solve all the theo- 
logical subtleties, but we may recapture something of the 
enthusiasm that the men of past generations have had for the 
Bible. 

Can this be accomplished by the so-called Higher Cri- 
ticism? No; there is no cure-all here or elsewhere. But if 
the Old Testament is to regain the place that it has held so 
long in the life of the English-speaking people, it must be 
taught in the light that a century of scholarly research has 
shed upon it. There is no real conflict between the two ideas 
of revelation and literature. The great passages unite the 
trinity of truth, beauty, and goodness. As Coleridge said, 
they “find” us, they appeal to that which is deepest in us. They 
appeal to all kinds of people of many moods and creeds. But 
the young who may have got out of touch with the Book that 
meant so much to their fathers and mothers, need to be taught 
to read it in a way that will bring it back to both head and 
heart. This is not a simple matter, for here as elsewhere the 
field has grown so vast. In the floods of so-called literature, 
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much of it not worthy of the name, we are in danger of losing 
our great treasure. Exposition has become more difficult. It 
involves more study and knowledge, but it is an essential 
factor in a long ministry. There is little danger of Bibliolatry 
among students, but there is danger lest they fail to realize 
how much has been done by devoted scholars to make the 
prophetic messages shine with clearer light and radiant beauty. 


CREDO QUIA NON INTELLEGO 
By E. J. Pratr 


ooo 


Where do you bank such fires as can transmute 
This granite-fact intransigence of life, 

Such proud irenic faith as can refute 

The upstart logic of this world of strife— 

Its come-and-go of racial dust, its strum 

Of windy discords from the seven seas, 

Its scream of fifes and din of kettle-drum 

That lead the march towards our futurities? 

The proof, that slays the reason, has no power 
To stem your will, corrode your soul—though lime 
Conspire with earth and water to devour 

The finest cultures from the lust of slime; 
Though crumbled Tartar hordes break through their sod 
To blow their grit into the eyes of God. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


—__—__— 


BUSINESS AND GOVERNMENT 


During the past three months the attention of the Cana- 
dian public, in so far as it has been concerned with political 
issues, has been directed to the investigations of the Stevens 
Committee and the marketing bill sponsored by the federal 
government. The prediction can be made with confidence 
that much will be heard during the next year of the disclosures 
made before the Stevens Committee and, likewise, of the 
legislation which will be passed providing for the control of the 
processes of marketing the natural products of this country. 

It is significant that the problems which have absorbed 
the attention of parhament during the past few years have 
been concerned with economic relationships—trade, credit and 
exchange, profits and prices. Much is heard still regarding 
freedom, but no longer is the issue concerned with the pro- 
tection of political rights but rather with the right of those 
engaged in various processes of production and distribution 
to obtain an adequate return for their efforts. Scarcely had 
the process been completed by which, in theory at least, the 
people of Canada acquired the right to govern themselves 
without any limitation than they were confronted by a formid- 
able challenge to their right to determine their mode of living, 
a challenge inherent in the distribution of economic power in 
the capitalistic system as it exists to-day. There is little com- 
fort in the thought that such economic serfdom as exists to-day 
is a by-product of the movement which gave us our political 
freedom. Nineteenth century liberalism, with its devotion to 
the principles of laissez-faire, emphasized the importance of the 
freedom of the individual in determining his own activities 
and of the adequacy of free competition for the control of 
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economic processes. In the exercise of political freedom there 
has been a conscious recognition of the equal right of others 
to enjoy the same privileges. In the exercise of economic 
power, however, there has not been manifest such an apprecia- 
tion of the rights of other individuals or of the community as 
would prove effective in the maintenance of social justice. 

The conditions disclosed before the Stevens Committee 
indicate the willingness in certain cases of the owners of large 
funds of capital to take advantage of the power which that 
ownership conferred. without adequate consideration of the 
social consequences of the exercise of that power. The prin- 
ciples of laissez-faire operating through an _ uncontrolled 
individualism have made possible such a condition; they have 
inspired the doctrine that the conduct of business is the 
affair of the individual. The intervention of the state 
in the operation of such public services as the distribution 
of hydro-electric power has been accepted because that 
particular kind of business can be conducted most economic- 
ally as a monopoly and because a public monopoly is deemed 
preferable to a private monopoly. But in the business of 
railway transportation, which shares many of the features of a 
monopoly, the advantages of public ownership are less readily 
acknowledged. 

Respect for the rights of the individual in the perform- 
ance of economic services is thus ingrained in the fibre of the 
Canadian people, particularly in the central and eastern 
provinces. The problem of the conflict between the interests 
of the individual and of the community which now confronts 
us is definitely of our own making. Our system of primary 
education with its constant emphasis on competition has 
stressed the worst forms of individualism. The race for 
“marks” which for many pupils constitutes an education 1s 
transformed by easy stages into a race for dollars. The object- 
ive is changed; the attitude of mind becomes fixed as a domi- 
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nant habit. Fundamentally, the problem is ethical in character 
and, it is suggested, no adequate solution will be attained until 
there is a change in the attitude of mind of the individual 
toward property and a realization of the responsibility of the 
individual to the community. As long as the acquisition of 
material things is regarded popularly as, the measure of suc- 
cess there can be no assurance of the maintenance of social 
justice in economic relationships. 

In the meantime, however, methods are sought by which 
the individual may be restrained from conduct essentially 
anti-social in character and by which economic processes may 
be directed and controlled in such a manner as to promote the 
well-being of the community. In all circles except the most 
reactionary it is now admitted that the principles of laissez 
faire with their corollary of unrestrained individualism have 
failed to promote the best interests of the community. Some 
form of control of economic relationships is deemed essential 
and the state as the most effective agency of the larger com- 
munity is being considered as the proper instrument for the 
exercise of this control. The extent to which the state shall 
intervene and the manner of its intervention constitute two of 
the most urgent and difficult problems confronting the people 
of the United States and of Canada to-day. 

In the United States the solution of the problem has been 
associated with an attempt to raise prices and to start the 
wheels of industry moving as part of a recovery programme. 
There the intervention of the state has taken the form of the 
recognition and enforcement in specific industries of prin- 
ciples of conduct embodied in codes prepared by the industry 
at the demand of the state. These codes have been concerned 
with wages, hours and conditions of labour, marketing, and, 
in fact, the minute detail of business administration. Their 
application involves the creation of a series of bureaux em- 
ploying a large number of skilled officials. The extent to 
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which this system will justify itself still remains to be seen. 
The system was inaugurated by President Roosevelt under 
certain conditions which operate to its disadvantage. So low 
had the national morale fallen that any expedient was wel- 
comed as promising’ an improvement of conditions when the 
new administration assumed office. The desperation of the 
plight of the people of the United States operated to prevent 
the critical examination of the projects presented by the 
government. In the spring of 1933 criticism of the Roosevelt 
programme smacked of disloyalty if not of treason. To-day, 
after the lapse of a year, the President’s projects are being 
subjected to the critical analysis they should have received 
before they were adopted. It is conceivable that they would 
have been modified in many important aspects had they been 
obliged to run the gauntlet of public criticism. 

We in Canada may and should profit by that experience. 
In some respects our conditions differ from those found in 
the United States. Our industrial groups are not as coherent 
or as well organized within the several industries; our people 
do not take as kindly to a strict form of regimentation as do 
the people of the United States. We have not yet created the 
technical skill necessary to the exercise of enlightened super- 
vision. While there have been unofficial demands for the intro- 
duction of codes in Canada these demands have not been 
supported by any influential body of public opinion. The 
attitude of most Canadians has been one of “watchful waiting.” 

If not “codes” in the American style, what is the alter- 
native? Now that we have deferred action until certain of 
the defects of the Roosevelt plan are being made manifest, 
it would seem that the Canadian people will be satisfied with 
much less drastic action and with the creation of a much less 
complex machinery of control. It is probable that they will 
not pin their faith in any single expedient but that they may 
adopt various measures designed to solve different aspects of 
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the problem. It is doubtful if any completely tailored, ready- 
to-wear plan will prove acceptable; our governments will 
probably proceed empirically and by relatively easy stages 
in their endeavours to solve this problem. 

The specific purposes of all such regulation are relatively 
few—the payment of wages and the maintenance of conditions 
of work adequate to the preservation of a standard of living 
regarded as proper and necessary for our people, the control 
of profits in such a manner as will ensure to the primary pro- 
ducer an adequate return for his labour and, at the same time, 
will prevent the exploitation of the consumer through unduly 
high prices. 

The Stevens Inquiry has seemingly revealed the existence 
of practices which have not been consistent with what is re- 
garded as an adequate wage, and this despite the provisions of 
provincial minimum wage laws. Provincial legislation has 
been evaded on an extensive scale and with little difficulty. 
One obvious necessity of the present situation is to remedy the 
defects in the existing law and to extend the range of its opera- 
tion. Ultimately such a process of reform is confronted with — 
the necessity of co-operation between the provinces competing 
in specific industrial processes. Such regulation of wages 
must be reflected in the costs of production; the preservation 
of equality in competition requires that the provinces should 
move forward at the same rate. Whether such an end can be 
achieved through consultation and joint action by the prov- 
inces concerned or requires a transfer of jurisdiction from the 
provinces to the Dominion remains to be demonstrated. Quebec 
holds the solution of that problem. 

Another expedient suggested is the increase in the tax on 
the profits of industry when such profits advance to a higher 
scale. The avowed purpose of such proposals is to remove the 
advantages of large profits and to enforce the distribution of 
such a fund in the form of higher wages, of higher prices to the 
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producers of raw materials and of lower prices for the finished 
product. It is doubtful, however, if this expedient can do 
more than touch the fringe of the problem. It is too simple 
to provide an effective remedy for an extremely complex 
problem. The hazards of industry vary so greatly that the 
imposition of a uniform tax would work injustice. 

The federal government’s marketing bill is designed to 
protect the producers of certain primary products through 
the control of the time and method of marketing and, obvi- 
ously, through the control of prices. It is essentially a pro- 
ducer’s measure; its provisions have been suggested by 
particular groups of producers, particularly by the fruit- 
growers. If there is any defect in the measure it would seem 
to be that it is too wide in its scope. It might have been 
preferable had the government tried the experiment in a 
limited field of production—fruit and vegetables, for example, 
and then as experience warranted extended its scope to other 
products. We must conduct extensive experiments before a 
satisfactory machinery of control is devised. Our suggestion 
is that most important laboratory work might properly have 
been conducted in a limited range of interest before the scheme 
was applied as widely as it is in the present measure. 

It is significant that the C.C.F. group in the House of 
Commons has supported the government in its marketing bill. 
The Liberal party has been placed in a difficult position and 
it is not certain that it has emerged from the ordeal with 
reputation undamaged. The supreme difficulties of the Lib- 
eral party may be attributed to the fact that it is not a unit 
in the matter of principle involved in such legislation. It 
combines a point of view which is essentially conservative with 
a relatively radical outlook. The conservative elements find it 
extremely difficult to abandon the individualism of the nine- 
teenth century and are suspicious of any attempt to limit the 
freedom of the individual producer. It must be remembered, 
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however, as we have endeavoured to demonstrate, that our 
present problem has been created by the operation of indi- 
vidualism without the restraints of control applied in the 
interest of the community. No effective system of control can 
be applied without the limitation of the freedom of the indi- 
vidual. The justification for such limitation can be found 
only in the promotion of the interests of other individuals 
constituting the larger community. Such a principle is already 
accepted in other spheres of interest. To the end that the 
health of the community may be preserved, and the freedom 
of the larger number of individuals maintained, the liberty of 
the individual who contracts a communicable disease is re- 
strained. The restraint applies, likewise, to those who may 
have been exposed to infection. Such a limitation of freedom 
is accepted as in the public interest. The same principles 
must be accepted in application to the larger and more com- 
plex relationships involved in the field of economic well-being. 
The supreme danger of Liberalism is that it will remain static; 
the principles of laissez faire which may have been adequate 
to solve the problems of an earlier day have definitely broken 
down in their application to the difficult and complex issues 
of to-day. The Liberal party in Canada is confronted with 
much the same problem as that faced by British Liberalism at 
the beginning of this century. If Liberalism proves to be a 
dynamic and vital force it will move forward; otherwise the 
application of liberal principles will, as in Britain, be entrusted 
to another political group. The provincial election in Sas- 
katchewan may throw an illuminating ray of light of this 
problem. 

The marketing measure does not approach the heart of 
the problem involved in the control of economic activities in 
the interest of the community. A most interesting suggestion 
made before the Stevens Committee involved the ‘policing’ of 
business. The ultimate solution of our problem will probably 
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follow some such method as more suitable to conditions in 
Canada than the Roosevelt straight-jacket. We seem to be 
in need of the formulation of a body of law which will recognize 
as offences punishable by legal process those specific practices 
in the conduct of business which interfere improperly with the 
rights of the individual in the earning of a livelihood. Certain 
offences against the person and the property of the individual 
are now punishable by law. What is needed is an extension of 
the definition of the rights of the individual to include his rela- 
tions with the complex economic structure created in recent 
years. The definition of these rights will not be an easy under- 
taking, but 1t should not prove impossible. 

When these rights have been determined and the offences 
involved in their negation defined provision will have to be 
made for the investigation of business activities about which 
complaint may be made. Our procedure in the enforcement 
of the criminal code provides for the ‘inquest’ for the deter- 
mination of facts prior to the submission of a specific charge. 
Once the nature of an offence has been defined it should be 
possible by inquiry to determine whether in a particular 
instance the offence has been committed. The imposition of 
penalties of such severity as to act as an effective deterrent 
would be an essential feature of any such scheme of control. 
The possibility of investigation alone, it is suggested, would 
operate as an effective restraint on resort to practices which 
might be deemed anti-social. In the end publicity is a most 
effective agency for the prevention of practices which may 
carry with them an expression of popular displeasure. The 
Stevens Committee has already justified its creation most 
amply. There would seem to be justification for the creation 
of a permanent tribunal of business relationships to which 
complaints might be referred for investigation. With the 
extension of the rule of law and with adequate provision for 
the enforcement of the law it should be possible to prevent 
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many of the abuses which have been disclosed by the Stevens 
inquiry without the introduction of the minutely detailed 
control of business involved in the Roosevelt system of codes. 

Much reliance, in the end, must be placed on the effective- 
ness of publicity. Public opinion when it is well informed 
possesses the power to prevent many of these abuses. It is 
essential, however, if the opinion of a democratic people shall 
become an effective agency in the control of economic relation- 
ships that it should be thoroughly enlightened by an impartial 
press which, after all, is the most powerful instrument for the 
education of the public. Our newspaper proprietors, how- 
ever, are interested in earning a livelihood as well as in dis- 
seminating information among the public. ‘The revenues 
obtained from advertising constitute a large part of the 
revenue of a daily newspaper. It is extremely difficult for 
the news-editor or for the editorial-writer in the selection of 
news or in the determination of editorial comment to forget 
entirely the possible consequences of the news or editorial on 
the revenues of his paper. The formation of public opinion 
in a democracy becomes a task involving grave responsibility. 
The power possessed by capital to influence, even in a modest 
degree, the agencies disseminating information may place 
restraints on the achievement of social justice. 

In the meantime those who insist that there should be less 
government in business will probably be disappointed. Pre- 
cisely because business has too frequently failed to include in 
its calculations any serious consideration of social values it has 
become necessary that the government representing the com- 
munity should have something to say regarding the conduct 
of business. We may not ‘muddle through’ but we probably 
will advance more slowly and with greater caution than our 
neighbour to the south. 

D. McArtTHvur. 


BOOK REVIEWS 





MUSIC AND BIOGRAPHY 


Johann Sebastian Bach. By Sir Hubert Parry, revised by Dr. 
Emily Daymond. Cheap edition. London: Putnam, 1934. 
Paderewskt. By Charles Phillips. Toronto: Macmillans, 1934. 


Beethoven as he Lived. By Richard Specht, translated by Alfred 
Kalisch. Toronto: Macmillans, 1933. 


These books need to be treated as biographies, not as works 
on music. The reason is simple. In the first the musical criticism 
is beyond praise or blame, in the second it is admittedly left out, 
in the third it is too fantastic to be pinned down. 

Parry’s life of Bach is already a classic. Its sub-title, ‘““‘The 
Story of the Development of a Great Personality’, may at first 
appear misleading. In one sense, the personal features of Bach 
are hardly revealed at all. Only a few of the episodes commonly 
told of his private life are used, and these with the utmost caution. 
It is the artistic personality of Bach, as one discovers on thought- 
ful reading, that is unfolded with unerring skill. The music is 
the man. The devout personality is portrayed in devout music. 
The high-mindedness, sincerity and humanity of a great man, his 
faithfulness to artistic standards, his fertility of invention, his 
sure craftsmanship, are made clear largely through analysis of his 
compositions unaided by sensational intimacies. The method is 
scholarly and illuminating. The criticism is always readable; it 
is couched in magnificent English. The chapter on the St. Matthew 
Passion especially is, to say nothing of its critical value, a great 
piece of writing. 

The biography of Paderewski, “a modern immortal’, makes 
good reading, despite its defects. It falls into three distinct sec- 
tions. The first part sets out to show the formative influences at 
work in Paderewski’s early life in Poland. The writer displays 
a good deal of irrelevant erudition in Polish literature. In the best 
of the moderns, he tries to sound certain leit-motifs in the Polish 
national character, and in Paderewski’s own experience. But they 
have little to do with the case. They are stilted, and seem to 
betray a dearth of significant material. The second part smacks 
of the Sunday press in its portrayal of the personality and domestic 
life of Paderewski, and also of his platform career. The third 
part deals with his political activities. It is, naturally, not full 
enough nor exact enough to be of much use to the historian. The 
writer evidently had a considerable grasp of Polish problems, and 
could describe them vividly and with sympathy, but unfortunately 
Paderewski is not always fitted convincingly into the picture. 
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Nevertheless, the sketch of Poland at war and after the war is told 
in a lively manner. Adequate justice is done to the heroic qualities 
of the pianist-premier, his astonishing venture into a formidable 
task, his eloquent espousal of the Polish cause in the United States, 
and his great personal sacrifices. These are the things that carry 
the reader through to the end. The musical criticism consists 
largely of superlatives, or of quoted programme notes and press 
reviews. 

Herr Specht’s avowed purpose is to strip from the figure of 
Beethoven all “semblance of normality”. He succeeds. He is not 
afraid that the Promethean greatness of the man may dissolve 
at the touch of analysis. His book is a protest against the thin- 
ness of the modern spirit and its readiness to scoff at elemental 
grandeur. The material is drawn directly from the music, letters 
and personal documents. The author gives an interpretation 
rather than a record. ‘“I can only’, he says, “confess faith in my 
Beethoven”. Psycho-analysis goes to an extreme. The personal 
crudities of the man are explained as sublime spaciousness that 
knows no ordinary restraints. In the matter of his deafness, cause 
and effect are wantonly reversed: Beethoven’s social heedlessness 
was not the result of deafness; on the contrary he sought in his 
deafness a retreat for concentration, a means of showing his con- 
tempt for normality. He is represented as hemming himself 
within the restraints of musical form, then charging at the self- 
imposed barriers until, bruised and bleeding, he learns moderation 
and order. In a Vienna oppressed with officialdom he is the 
spokesman of hidden revolt. Some of the influences at work in the 
texture of his life are explored in the best psychological manner. 
Chief among these are the tyranny of his father, the wedded 
unhappiness of his mother, and a subconscious urge to surpass 
Mozart. Beethoven’s incurable habit of punning is dignified by a 
“scientific’ explanation: puns are like variations on musical 
themes. “Are not the plays on words founded on enharmonic 
transformations of syllables, on assonance, on change of sense 
with unchanged sound?” In spite of much that is fantastic, there 
are many passages of genuine power. 

The musical criticism is a queer jargon. A few extracts will 
illustrate what baffles description. ‘‘The music that gushed from 
him was part of the world riddle . . . a cosmic sound, a speaking 
proof of the immediate revelation of the Godhead.” ‘His sym- 
phonic music grew more and more into a clarion call to fraternal 
union.” ‘“(Beethoven) anchored in eternity ... ennobling all pain 
by the Spirit and by music, thus transmutes it into a precious 
element of Life.” His music is “a flaming shower of meteors, a 
cosmic dream, a becoming one with the universe and its laws.” 
But perhaps we lack ears that hear. 

H. L. TRACY. 
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Scientific Theory and Religion. By Ernest William Barnes. The 
Gifford Lectures at Aberdeen 1927-1929. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1933. Toronto: The Macmillans in Canada. 
Pp. 660. $7.50. 


Cardinal Newman and William Froude, F.R.S.: A Correspondence. 
By Gordon Huntington Harper. Baltimore: 1933. The 
Johns Hopkins Press. Pp. 218. $2.00. 


Some Aspects of the Life and Work of Nietzsche, and particularly 
of his connection with Greek Literature and Thought. By 
A. H. J. Knight. Cambridge University Press, 1933. 
Toronto: The Macmillans in Canada. Pp. 192. $3.65. 


Bishop Barnes’ lectures should remain for some time the most 
compendious and perhaps the most learned of contemporary 
attempts to reconcile religion with science. The author is a fellow 
of the Royal Society, a mathematician of some standing, and an 
intelligent student of almost every field of inquiry from astronomy 
to genetics. Five hundred pages of his book review “the world 
described by science”. Then the question is asked: How credible 
are religious beliefs in the light of these revelations? The answer 
is reassuring. God, freedom, and immortality are found com- 
patible with the results of scientific investigation. 

In temper, if not in conclusion, this book is refreshingly dif- 
ferent from the ordinary run of popular science or religious 
apologetics. Bishop Barnes does not think it necessary to turn 
fanciful or facetious in his expositions of Riemannian geometry 
or Kinsteinian relativity. He writes for “the educated citizen’. 
And he thinks enough of this “educated citizen” to regale him with 
generous doses of mathematics. His religion, on the other hand, 
though orthodox, is far from defensive. He has full confidence 
in “the new scientific orthodoxy which will be used as a back- 
ground for religious belief”. He denounces roundly supernatural- 
ism, and admits the difficulties raised by the problem of evil; and 
he never gives the impression of a religious Lazarus greedy for 
crumbs from the feast of science. : 

The weak part of the book is the link between the unimpeach- 
able science and the respectable religion. We read on page 520: 

“Such evidence as we can get from the natural sciences seems 
to lead clearly to the belief that the cosmos, and also the pro- 
gress of which the earth has been the scene during the last 
thousand million years or more, are alike due to the creative 
activity of a God Who is transcendent and to Whom we must 
ascribe at least such qualities as constitute personality in 
many 
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The “clearly’”’ of this quotation doubtless describes some inference 
in the author’s own mind. It does not denote any process of 
reasoning which is ever made explicit to the reader. The argu- 
ments which are made explicit are not original, and have no special 
connection with either the technique or the results of science. They 
are the familiar contentions of a species of idealism (Bishop 
Barnes calls it ‘moderate realism’) that has been associated in 
England with such names as those of James Ward and W. R. 
Sorley. 

To turn from this book to the correspondence of William 
Froude, a distinguished scientist and free-thinker of the nineteenth 
century, and John Henry Newman, is to pass to a more funda- 
mental phase of the same problem. Froude represents the scientific 
habit of mind as that of conscientious doubt: 

“More strongly than I believe anything else I believe this: that 
(in) no subject whatever ...is my mind... capable of 
arriving at an absolutely certain conclusion. . Our ‘doubts’ . 
appear to me as sacred, and I think deserve to be cherished as 
sacredly as our beliefs.” (Pp. 119-121). 

Newman’s final answer came twenty years later in a letter written 
five days before Froude’s death: 

“We differ in our sense and our use of the word ‘certain’. I 

use it of minds, you of propositions. I fully grant the uncer- 

tainty of all conclusions in your sense of the word, but I 

maintain that minds may in my sense be certain of conclusions 

which are uncertain in yours.’ (P. 201). 

For the elaboration of this elusive but profound distinction one 
should go to Newman’s own letter, and read it in the context of 
the previous correspondemce and with the help of Mr. Harper’s 
impartial and illuminating comments. 

It is precisely this certainty or integrity of mind which would 
have saved a sensitive and tormented spirit of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Nietzsche. Mr. Knight’s study of this much misunderstood 
genius makes a number of important suggestions. It emphasizes 
the essential truth of Nietzsche’s vision of pre-socratic, ‘Dionysiac’ 
Greece; and, conversely, the extent to which Nietzsche’s own 
philosophy was derived from a study of Theognis, Heraclitus, 
Pindar, Thucydides. The bulk of the book is spent on these two 
points which are clearly, though somewhat repetitively, elaborated. 
But toward the last we come to a still more exciting question: 
How sincere was Nietzsche’s “optimism”? Mr. Knight’s answer 
is not dogmatic. But he adduces four highly suggestive points 
as evidence to the contrary: 

(1) Nietzsche’s explicit doctrine that ‘‘a teacher never says 
what he thinks himself, but only that which he thinks about a 
(ORO relation to the advantage of him whom he is teaching”. 
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(2) Nietzsche’s interpretation of Socrates as deeply pessi- 
mistic about life—a Socrates whose final words, ‘O Crito, I owe 
Asclepius a cock’. Nietzsche understands as ‘O Crito, life is a 
sickness’. (P. 178). 

(8) Nietzsche’s tacit self-identification with Socrates during 
the middle period of his life. 

(4) The sadness, melancholy, and regret in many of Nietz- 
sche’s lyrics. 

The question with which one is left is this: Nietzsche’s 
Dionysus-Zarathustra-Superman was a glorious vision. There 
were moments, no doubt, that he believed in it wholly, and those 
moments were an ecstatic liberation from the painful realities of 
his own existence—his sickness, his poverty, his isolation. But did 
that vision ever attain the certainty Newman found in his own 
chosen faith? Was Nietzsche, for instance, ever able to escape 
completely his father’s Christian influence? Was not the very 
ferocity of his attack on Christianity a sign of inner conflict? 
“Was his final breakdown a consequence of his inability to shake 
off a religion which he hated and feared, but could not in his heart 
deny?” (P. 188). To follow through these questions is to raise 
a problem far more serious than anything which Bishop Barnes’ 
learned volume contains: not the credibility of religion, important 
as this is; but its necessity. 

GREGORY VLASTOS. 
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The announcement that a comprehensive survey of Canadian- 
American relations in their historical as well as current aspects 
has been launched by the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace under joint American and Canadian auspices is a striking 
symptom of the growing tendency even on this continent to look 
across regional and national boundaries in studying the history and 
character of human society. The old habit of treating the affairs 
of any particular region as if it existed in a vacuum is still too 
much with us, as the world’s perilous condition to-day only too 
well demonstrates. but there is some hope in the increasing at- 
tempts by serious students to take regional relationships into full 
account. From this point of view The Maritimes and Canada 
before Confederation is a contribution of the first importance to 
Canadian history, for Professor Whitelaw is not content merely 
to recite the annals of political discussion among the governments 
of the old provinces of British North America and with the 
Colonial Office, but sees his problem as one determined by regional 
environment, historical background, cultural tradition, and realizes 
that the ebb and flow of the history with which he deals were 
due in part to external impulses. Relations among the Maritimes, 
and the part they played in the larger relationships out of which 
grew the Dominion of Canada, find fresh interest and larger 
importance in his pages. He amplifies at many crucial points the 
story of Confederation. The book is compact of ideas as well as 
data, for the author, having cast his net wide for fresh materials, 
has examined his rich catch with imagination no less than with 
critical care. No one who would understand this Dominion and 
its place in the world or the Maritime Provinces and their place 
in the Dominion, can afford to leave this volume unread. 

Sectional rivalries have been and still are involved along with 
denominational and linguistic issues in the question of separate 
schools in Canada. The present precarious position of minority 
rights in many countries renders specially pertinent to-day such 
an objective historical treatment of this question in Canada as 
is now provided by Dr. Weir, the new Minister of Education in 
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British Columbia. He recounts its history throughout the Do- 
minion, carefully elucidating the intricacies of legislation and of 
judicial decisions, with considerable quotation from both. While 
there is little occasion found for attempting to penetrate to the 
social roots of the problems involved, the book is a useful and 
fair-minded contribution to the study of a question in the prac- 
tical handling of which, as the author points out, there is still 
room for improvement in some of our provinces. 


In the recent development of Canada’s external relationships 
one of the most puzzling and to some observers most disturbing 
incidents has been the Imperial parliament’s formal relinquish- 
ment of legislative supremacy over the Dominions. There are 
those to whom the step seemed too radical a departure from the 
habit of evolution by precedent upon the continuance of which 
they felt that the permanence of the Commonwealth depended. 
Mr. Wheare explains the Statute of Westminster of 1931 in the 
light of the history of the growth of Dominion status and relates 
it clearly to the whole movement. It becomes, not a revolutionary 
measure, but a step in the reconciliation of form and fact, the 
bringing of law into line with practice. It is not intended to 
hamper future growth of the Commonwealth constitution but, in 
the words of the King’s speech quoted by the author, the most 
important function which the statute is to perform in the future 
is “to promote the spirit of free co-operation amongst the mem- 
bers of the British Commonwealth of Nations.” 


Whatever may be Canada’s future in the Commonwealth, the 
Dominion is unalterably a part of the American continent. As 
such it is peculiarly interested in the problem of relations between 
the British nations and the United States. Hence the symposium 
on The United States and Great Britain should be no less interest- 
ing and illuminating to Canadians than to the American public 
for whom it was primarily intended. It is in three sections. The 
late Professor Fish, author of one of the best surveys of the Re- 
public’s foreign relations, first sketches the broad features of rela- 
tions between the United States and Great Britain since 1776: 
the rivalry for the division of this continent, virtually settled by 
the end of the War of 1812, and the rivalry through the nineteenth 
century for the dominating influence in the two American con- 
tinents, followed since the Venezuela question and the Spanish- 
American War by a period in which Britain, while admitting in 
practice priority of interest and responsibility among the repub- 
lics of this hemisphere, has sought to add the weight of the United 
States to her own in behalf of their common world interests. Sir 
Norman Angell presents “An Englishman’s Point of View,” 
analyzing Anglo-American relations in their bearing upon the 
larger post-war problem of collective security as it exists for the 
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British Empire. Continued uncertainty as to United States co- 
operation in applying maritime sanctions against an aggressor 
under the collective system jeopardizes the whole conception, while 
frank American acceptance of joint responsibility would immeas- 
urably strengthen the system. Rear Admiral Hussey, presenting 
“An American’s Point of View,” writes in traditional American 
terms of “equality” and “independence” as historic American 
ideals, and insists that the road to peace lies in British abandon- 
ment of the ideal of dominant control and its replacement by 
genuine parity of opportunity in world transportation and com- 
munication. Equality in control of the sea and in control of 
public opinion he deems essential. The only acceptable alterna- 
tive for him would be the dominance of his own country in all 
these matters. As for Canada, in the fact that the Dominion 
“is at one and the same time a member of the Commonwealth 
and a North American power’, he sees a basic source of mutual 
secur ty for the United States and Great Britain as against each 
other. 


An important view of Canadian history through the eyes of 
an American scholar is the volume by Professor Wittke, one of 
Dr. Shotwell’s committee on the projected survey of Canadian- 
American relations. First published in 1928 it has now been 
reissued with numerous revisions of detail and with its story 
brought down in 1933. Emphasis is on the British period, with 
large attention to its more recent aspects. The external view of 
our history here presented is objective and stimulating. The 
author remarks upon Canada’s possession of “all the advantages 
of independence without all its obligations’ and in considering 
the Dominion’s destiny concludes that its “self-preservation de- 
pends, to a considerable degree, on the future of Anglo-American 
relations’. Professor Walker of King’s College, Halifax, has 
written a straightforward summary of our political history, 
nearly three-fifths of which is given to the period since Confed- 
eration and a quarter to the years since the Great War. Limita- 
tions imposed by the series in which it appears have narrowed 
the author’s scope, but the book will be useful to readers wishing 
a combination of liveliness and brevity. When it is reprinted, as 
it is sure to be, opportunity should be taken to correct the too- 
numerous slips in matters of detail. 


For Canadian readers the most interesting volume that has 
yet appeared in the admirable “Pioneer Histories” is that on The 
Explorers of North America, 1492-1806. This is the first time 
that the exploration of the whole continent has been presented as 
a single story, which it certainly was for three centuries here dealt 
with. While conveying the romance of individual adventure Pro- 
fessor Brebner constantly has in mind the bearing, upon the 
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direction and character of exploration, of political and economic 
impulses, national and international, emanating from rival com- 
munities in Europe as well as from the growing European settle- 
ments on this side of the Atlantic, and affected by the nature of 
the aboriginal economy from contact with which the white man 
learned lessons and amassed wealth. The general character of the 
continent was revealed in the centuries which he covers so enter- 
tainingly and with so much illumination. That large region now 
comprising the United States west of the Mississippi was hardly 
explored, however, except around its fringes, till the nineteenth 
century. In the first half of that century the United States 
acquired full title to the region: the Louisiana Purchase in 1803, 
Texas in 1845, the Oregon Territory in 1846, California and the 
Southwest in 1848. The continent was not crossed by white men 
within this area till Lewis and Clark made their way overland to 
Oregon in 1803-6, though Mackenzie had previously crossed fur- 
ther north and the Spaniards further south and the west coast 
had been reached by sea, but by the time that the first Pacific 
railway surveys were begun in 1853, the whole region was well 
known. It is this chapter of exploration with which Mr. Gilbert 
is concerned, and he precedes his account of discovery by a geo- 
graphical analysis of the territory. The volume is interesting and 
useful and embodies a wealth of material, but one cannot help 
wishing that the author had borne other parts of the West more 
in mind, in short had seen fit to interpret the phrasing of his title 
in the continental rather than in the republican sense. 


REGINALD G. TROTTER. 
* * * * * 
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The Dean of Exeter’s Hssays in Construction is neither a 
weighty philosophical work nor is it mere journalism; it offers a 
fearless, interesting, constructive and far from superficial discus- 
sion of many of the problems which thoughtful men canvass 
whenever conversation turns to ultimate issues. Religion and 
Psychology, the Problem of Evil, the Virgin Birth and the Resur- 
rection, the Problem of History are some of his themes. This is 
Christian apologetics of a very high order. The Dean would be 
the last to claim that he has proved the case for Christianity, but 
he indicates how a singularly clear and candid mind may approach 
the problems of religion in the present age and still find in the 
Christian faith the most reasonable and most compelling answer. 
His freedom of mind and independence of tradition may be seen 
in his treatment of the Virgin Birth and the Resurrection (‘“‘the 
Incarnation supports the Virgin Birth and not the Virgin Birth 
the Incarnation .. . The Resurrection is not an ‘event’ in the same 
sense as ‘Caesar crossed the Rubicon’ is an event’”.) ; but he avoids 
the error (or duplicity) of so many modern apologists who, claim- 
ing to “restate”? the Christian faith, in fact state something en- 
tirely different from the historic Christian faith. There is nothing 
final about this book, but it is an admirable contribution from the 
Christian side. “The Messiah, in Jesus’s conception, was the 
bringer-in of the supernatural Kingdom of God. Whatever diffi- 
culties we may find in supposing that Jesus intended to found the 
Catholic Church, they are as nothing compared to the impossi- 
bility of supposing that he intended to found an ethical society 
or a company for the propagation of Theistic humanism.” It is 
notable how unanimous scholarship is tending to be upon this 
point. 


Our Gospels are in Greek, but the Lord Himself spoke 
Aramaic. Our English versions, therefore, are a translation of a 
translation. Dr. Torrey of Yale is one of the relatively small band 
of scholars who are experts in Aramaic. He has attempted the 
extraordinarily difficult and hazardous task of reconstructing the 
Aramaic that may be supposed to lie behind our Greek Gospels, 
and he offers a translation of the Gospels into English differing 
from current translations chiefly in the indication of the not 
infrequent passages where he supposes that the Greek mistrans- 
lates the original Aramaic. His book, therefore, is of very general 
interest, but to New Testament scholars it will come with some- 
thing of the force of a bombshell, and they will look forward with 
enthusiasm or apprehension to the publication of a more technical 
volume which is promised as a sequel. The essay on “the origin 
of the Gospels” and the “notes on the new readings’ indicate 
clearly enough Dr. Torrey’s highly controversial conclusions. His 
great colleague at Yale, the late Dr. Benjamin Bacon, perhaps the 
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most acute and most spiritual of recent New Testament scholars 
in the English-speaking world, has accustomed us to the view that 
all our Gospels are relatively late documents, and that even the 
first three are highly composite. Dr. Torrey maintains that not 
one of the Gospels need be dated after the year 60 A.D., and that 
they must be dated before 70 A.D.; he further believes that all 
our Gospels except St. Luke’s are literal translations of Gospels 
originally written in Aramaic, and that even St. Luke’s confined 
himself to Aramaic sources. The old triumphant Liberalism that 
assured us dogmatically that the “high” doctrine of the Person 
of Christ in the Gospels, especially in the Fourth, is due to the 
relatively late infiltration of hellenic ideas into the original sim- 
plicity of the Gospel is becoming one of the more thoroughly 
discounted myths. 


A corner may surely be found for a book that is neither 
theology nor the philosophy of religion but religion itself. In 
Something Happened we are told how three very unlikely British 
women were converted, how they found themselves together in 
China, how they travelled through almost unknown parts of 
northern China, across the Gobi desert, through Turkestan into 
Russia, preaching the good news wherever they went and dis- 
tributing the Scriptures, through perils of nature and perils of 
bandits, guided by an irresistible impulse of evangelism and 
protected and delivered from extremities in ways that seem (and 
no doubt are) miraculous. This book might be bound up with 
the Acts of the Apostles without incongruity. It illustrates the 
aphorism that Christianity is not a problem but an answer. 


In the Middle Ages economics, or the science of exchange, in 
so far as it was treated at all, was deemed to be a subsection of 
ethics. To-day economics is a separate discipline whose devotees 
warn off the ignorant laymen from their chosen field. But, if 
economics has vindicated its right to a certain autonomy as a 
science, we cannot, or should not, put from our minds all ethical 
considerations when we consider problems of exchange. Christ- 
ians in particular, though as such they have no inspired knowledge 
of economics, are bound to suppose that their religion has some- 
thing to say upon the non-technical issues with which economics 
deals. But in these difficult and immensely complicated matters 
how hard is it to find a guide who at once pays more than lip- 
service to Christianity and is no mere amateur in the field of 
economics. For this reason this small but weighty volume by the 
Master of Balliol deserves the closest attention. Dr. Lindsay offers 
no encouragement to parsons to air their economic theories in the 
pulpit; on the other hand he believes that the Church has a vital 
part to play, since apart from what the Church can accomplish 
by its spiritual mission no economic system can work except 
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disastrously. The book is a fine combination of sense and vision, 
to be commended to all whom it may concern, all educated Christ- 
ians, in fact, who would play their part as citizens. 

The Buchmanite movement is everywhere a matter of discus- 
sion; it has taken to itself the name of Oxford. Many, therefore, 
will be interested to know what Oxford thinks of it. Oxford and 
the Groups is a series of essays by senior members of that Uni- 
versity beginning with Mr. Allen’s, who describes the “world- 
revival” with that alarming absence of chiaroscuro which the 
movement seems to induce, and ending with Dr. Grensted’s much 
more moderate encomium. The body of the book is frankly 
critical. Mr. Maud tries not altogether unsuccessfully to depict 
the Oxford ethos and shows that it differs very radically from 
Buchmanism. “It is not surprising,’ says Dr. Jacks, “to find the 
authoritarian tendency in politics repeated or echoed in the cur- 
rent proclamation by the Group Movement of the Dictatorship of 
the Holy Spirit.”” The book is of far more than local interest and 
is worth the consideration of all who want to know ‘“‘what to think 
about the Groups’. 

Mr. E. R. Micklem, the chaplain of Mansfield College, who is 
a contributor to the volume on the Groups, is the author of a new 
book of serious importance upon the much canvassed subject of 
Public Worship. In distinction from Anglicanism on the one side 
and Quakerism on the other he believes that Puritanism has an 
important contribution to make to the Church Catholic in the 
matter of Public Worship. His book is thus a vindication of what 
is called in England “Free Church” worship, but it is only achieved 
through a very searching criticism of things as they are in the 
Free Churches. The book is a scientific and philosophical enquiry; 
it enn as principles, and seeks to vindicate and revive a great 
tradition. 


It is by no means easy, even for specialists, to keep in touch 
with the world’s thought. It is particularly difficult for the 
ordinary Christian to find out and enter into the mind of his 
fellow-Christians in other lands; but that he should attempt to 
do so is shown in the recognized necessity for something like a 
Christian Internationale at the present time. Professor Keller is 
one of the best informed spokesmen of what the Pope calls the 
Pan-Christian movement. In this book he describes the religious 
situation in America and Europe, using as a yard-stick the recep- 
tion afforded by the various Churches to the theology of Karl 
Barth. He concludes with an important section on the true out- 
look of the Ecumenical Movement. This is decidedly a book to 
keep one in touch with what the Protestant Christian world is 
thinking. 

NATHANIEL MICKLEM. 
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ENGLISH 
SHAKESPEARE AND HIS AGE 


A Short Life of Shakespeare, with the Sources. Abridged by 
Charles Williams from Sir Edmund Chambers’s William 
Shakespeare: A Study of Facts and Problems. Oxford 
University Press, 1933. Pp. viii, 260. Price, $1.50. 


A Companion to Shakespeare Studies. Edited by Harley Granville- 
Barker and G. B. Harrison. Cambridge University Press, 
1934. Toronto: The Macmillan Company of Canada. Pp. x, 
408. Price, $4.50. 


Elizabethan Prose... Selected and Prefaced by Michael Roberts. 
London: Jonathan Cape, 1933. Toronto: Thomas Nelson 
& Sons. Pp. 376. Price, $1.75. 


Shakesperian Scraps and Other Elizabethan Fragments. By Samuel 
A. Tannenbaum. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1933. London: Oxford Univresity Press. Pp. xvi, 217. 
Price, $3.75. 


In the interest of “ordinary unspecialized minds” Mr. Wil- 
liams has skilfully condensed into one short volume the ample 
two-volume work of Sir Edmund Chambers, and has tried ‘‘to 
make for them the kind of book that I should myself desire. I 
have therefore retained as much as possible concerning Shake- 
speare’s life, even at the cost of omitting important critical and 
biographical matter”. The narrative sticks closely to the docu- 
mented facts (the documents are reproduced, so far as may be 
necessary, in the appendices), yet manages to achieve a warmly 
human quality through the relating of fact to fact, through the 
obvious probity of its purpose, and through the uncommon charm 
of its style. It makes only the slightest use of conjecture, and its 
well-weighed judgements upon the value of deductions based on 
such matters as collaboration, stylistic revision, metrical tests, 
etc., are especially useful. There are, too, refreshing gleams of 
humour. When living in St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, Shakespeare, 
“like other poets, neglected to pay his taxes’. “A lady whose 
daughter is successively betrothed, defamed, repudiated before 
the altar, taken for dead, and restored to life, ought not to be a 
mute. It is not motherly.” The chapters on “Shakespeare’s 
Origin”, “Shakespeare and his Company’, ‘Authenticity and 
Chronology” and “The Sonnets” are particularly interesting, but 
perhaps it is going too far to say, in the second of these, that 
“obviously the philosophy of the tragedies is not a Christian 
philosophy, and in a sense that of the romances is’. We should 
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rather say that as Shakespeare moves from mood to mood, one 
facet of his central thought succeeds another, but does not cancel 
it. The spirit of the last plays is latent in the redemptive if 
restricted previsions of the tragedies. 


A Companion to Shakespeare Studies contains fifteen chap- 
ters, dealing, in the light of the latest research, with such topics 
as Elizabethan national, social and theatrical conditions; Shake- 
speare’s career, his use of sources, his text; Shakespeare as play- 
wright and as poet; Shakespearean criticism and scholarship; and 
Shakespeare’s fortunes in the Restoration and succeeding theatres. 
While it is difficult to select, the essays we have found most inter- 
esting are The National Background, by G. B. Harrison; Shake- 
speare’s Text, by A. W. Pollard; The Life of Shakespeare, by J. 
W. Mackail; Shakespeare the Poet, by George Rylands; The 
Theatres and Companies, by C. J. Sisson; Shakespearean Criti- 
cism, by T. S. Eliot and J. Isaacs; Shakespeare’s Dramatic Art, 
by Harley Granville-Barker; and Shakespeare and the Drama 
of his Time, by Bonamy Dobrée. The editors have done their best 
to secure a reasonable degree of unity and to produce, as they say, 
“‘a book, not a mere assemblage of discourses’’; but certain repeti- 
tions and redundancies remain, perhaps almost unavoidably, and 
there are, of necessity, differences in individual emphasis that 
sometimes amount to disagreement. For example, Mr. Granville- 
Barker and Mr. Sisson, in their examinations of Shakespeare’s 
theatre and his dramatic art, naturally urge the view that Shake- 
speare must constantly be considered in terms of the stage, while 
Mr. Eliot remarks that “for the Englishman of the nineteenth 
century the plays ... have been dramatic poems to be read, rather 
than plays to be seen; and for most of us to-day the great majority 
of the plays are solely literary acquaintances”. Mr. Granville- 
Barker concedes that the “ideal performance will never be pos- 
sible’, but thinks that “the ideal, the omnipercipient reader ... is 
not to be looked for either.” This is true, but is not the student likely 
to fall less short of the ideal than the professional actor? Maeter- 
linck has been both playwright and producer, and yet has said: 
“The stage is a place where masterpieces die; for the production 
of a masterpiece by means of accidental and human elements has 
something antinomic in itself. Every masterpiece is a symbol, 
and a symbol cannot bear the active presence of a man... The 
poem begins to retreat into shadow as the man comes forth.” 
Similar thoughts may have led Thomas Hardy, poet and dra- 
matist, to deny that Shakespeare “appertains particularly to the 
theatrical world nowadays, if ever he did. His distinction as a 
minister to the theatre is infinitesimal beside his distinction as a 
poet, man of letters, and seer of life’; and Hardy goes on to hazard 
the guess “that he, of all poets of high rank whose works have taken 
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a stage direction, will some day cease altogether to be acted, and 
be simply studied’’. 


Mr. Bonamy Dobrée does well to doubt the identification of 
the ‘purge’ given by Shakespeare to Jonson with Ajax in Troilus 
and Cressida, but he suggests no alternative theory. Probably the 
Short Life is right in its conjecture that the ‘purge’ was Satiro- 
mastix itself and that the author of 3 Parnassus “may have 
thought that Shakespeare was responsible or it.” Mr. Dobrée 
thinks that Shakespeare “was apprenticed, so to speak, to Mar- 
lowe, Kyd, Lyly, Greene, and perhaps others’. We should add 
Spenser on the purely poetic side, as Mr. Rylands does, and we 
might also suggest that initially Lyly might well have been to 
Bea ncebears much what Hunt was to Keats. Mr. Dobrée wisely 
concludes: 


Moreover, he was not a great original thinker; there is 
no need for a great artist to be so; he must be a profound 
thinker, but that is a different thing. Besides, the mind of a 
great artist is highly individual ... and to try to class Shake- 
Speare with a group, or to attach a group to him, is waste of 
time. 


Mr. Michael Roberts’s useful book arranges its selections of 
Elizabethan prose under the captions of Jest Books; Huswifery 
and Husbandry; Of Manners and Civil Conversation; Criticism 
and Letters; Invective, Observation and Abuse; and Fiction. It 
avoids the more obvious sources as examples superfluous because 
well known. Much of its contents “reflects the energy and con- 
fidence of the Elizabethan aristocracy and the rising middle class. 
A little of it hints at the later Jacobean attitude. The Jacobeans 
are wiser, more judicious, more mature than the Elizabethans, 
but the life has gone out of their writing.’’ The critical specimens 
give us something of the best of the period in honest thinking 
and a bravely flowing style. In chronicles and correspondence 
Sidney and Spenser and Greene, and in fiction and invective 
Nashe, are ‘handfuls of pleasant delight’. “By a great effort” Mr. 
Roberts managed to exclude anything from Ascham’s Schole- 
master, “a book too good to be misguggled”. It must have cost 
him some effort also to restrict the representation of garrulous 
Thomas Deloney to a single short chapter from Thomas of 
Reading. 


The research work of Dr. Tannenbaum in paleography and 
bibliotics (what a word!—as A. P. Herbert would say), with the 
aid of camera, microscope and acid, has done much to help deter- 
mine the validity or spuriousness of literary documents as well 
as the probable or actual identity of their authors. His Shake- 
speare Forgeries in the Revels Accounts is an important contribu- 
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tion. In the present work he considers a number of the sins of John 
Payne Collier—his New Particulars regarding the Works of 
Shakespeare (the forged Forman notes); the Locrine title-page 
(containing Sir George Buck’s alleged attribution of the play to 
Charles Tylney) ; the manufactured evidence that George-a-Greene 
was written by Robert Greene; Buck’s supposed inscription to 
Lord Chancellor Ellesmere on a copy of his Daphnis Polustephanos ; 
and the quarto leaf ostensibly from The Massacre at Paris ‘dis- 
covered’ by Collier in Rodd’s bookshop in 1825. On what seems 
adequate graphological evidence, Dr. Tannenbaum pronounces all 
of these to be forgeries, although Dr. Walter W. Greg thinks that 
the Locrine note is genuine and although the value of the Greene 
material is still debated. “Chapman Autographs and Forgeries”’ 
provides another illustration of Dr. Tannenbaum’s meticulous 
examination of penmanship. 


Among the remaining chapters one deals with “Shakespeare’s 
Caste Prejudices”, using arguments that seem to the reviewer far 
from convincing. Another—‘‘Comments on Twelfth Night’”—con- 
tends, against Professor Dover Wilson’s view, that the Folio text of 
this comedy was probably set from Shakespeare’s holograph which 
had been used as a theatrical prompt-copy. Dr. Tannenbaum’s 
note on I-v-203 takes Professor Wilson to task for an error in 
suggestion (if it be an error) much less regrettable than his 
critic’s grave lapse in courtesy. Indeed, Dr. Tannenbaum’s com- 
ment on I-v-231 seems much farther to seek, and so also with his 
note on III-iv-35-39. (The passage might well be paraphrased 
thus: “Only if my lady desire me to answer such a person as Maria 
will I do so.”) Dr. Tannenbaum’s remarks on V-i-150, 269-71, 
331-32 and 340-42 appear equally inept. His footing is surer, one 
feels, on the ground of palzography than in the fields of esthetics 
and prosody. 


GEORGE HERBERT CLARKE. 
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SOME POETIC PRODUCTS AND PROCESSES 


Dorothy Wordsworth. By Ernest de Selincourt. Toronto: Oxford 
University Press, 1933. Pp. x, 428. $6.25. 


Reason and Beauty in the Poetic Mind. By Charles Williams. 
Oxford University Press, 1933. Pp. 186. 7s. 6d. net. $1.75 


The Best Poems of 1933. Selected by Thomas Moult. London: 
Jonathan Cape. 6s. net. Toronto: Thomas Nelson. $1.75. 


The Hasting Day. By George Herbert Clarke. Toronto: Ryerson 
Press, 1933. Pp. 100. $1.50. 


We have often regretted that there was no authoritative bio- 
graphy of Dorothy Wordsworth. Not that she has been entirely 
neglected, but Dorothy has had to take second place to her brilliant 
brother. Now we have a biography in which the brilliant sister 
occupies the first place and William, the second. 


Dr. de Selincourt has not only done great service to students 
of Wordsworth by unearthing much hitherto unused manuscript 
material, but by abandoning the modern manner of biography and 
reverting to what we might term “the Boswell formula’’, which 
was in fashion before Victorian hagiography “descended on us 
with its sullen cloud’. He has done a great service to literature 
as well. When Lockhart was accused of unkindness and disloyalty 
because he had revealed certain weaknesses in Sir Walter’s char- 
acter, Carlyle defended him vigorously. ‘‘For our part,’’ he wrote, 
“we hope all manner of biographies that are written in England 
will henceforth be written so. If it is fit that they be written 
otherwise, then it is still fitter that they be not written at all.” 
Dr. de Selincourt has reverted to the Lockhart method. “Since 
Dorothy Wordsworth was a writer with a rare gift of description 
and a transparent sincerity in speaking of herself, I have thought 
it best to let her tell her own story, leaving her ipsissima verba to 
stand out clear from the narrative that connects them.” The 
result is a story of fascinating interest and a full-length portrait 
of amazing charm and brilliancy. Perhaps Dr. de Selincourt’s 
greatest service is that he has enabled Dorothy to dispose of much 
of the unwarranted assumptions—particularly of a scandalous 
nature—that have gradually come to be associated with her 
brother’s name. 


Dr. de Selincourt does on one occasion permit himself to refer 
to Annette Vallon as “the poor forsaken mother’, but he is finally 
driven to our own conclusion that the French girl was a mere 
episode in Wordsworth’s life. It was Mary and Sara Hutchinson, 
and Dorothy who were the permanent influences. And the greatest 
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of these was Dorothy. Instead of Wordsworth being the cowardly 
wife-deserter that Mr. Bertrand—now Lord—Russell would have 
us believe, the truth is probably very much the other way about. 
Miss Batho, in The Later Wordsworth, looking at the question 
from a woman’s point of view, insists that Wordsworth was in 
love with Mary Hutchinson before he ever met Annette; that it 
was a case of passion at first sight, and that the moment all pas- 
sion was spent he fell immediately in love with Mary again. 
Annette was not deserted and never wanted to marry her English 
Na She wanted experience and from Dorothy sympathy, which 
she got. 


Another figure who bulks largely in Dorothy’s narrative is 
Coleridge. Dr. de Selincourt declares against the theory that a 
frustrated passion for Coleridge was the tragedy of Dorothy’s life. 
The real tragedy was that her love for her brother was too intense 
to allow her to love another man in the ordinary sense of the word. 
Of particular interest is the account of the quarrel between Cole- 
ridge and the Wordsworths. Coleridge’s hopeless infatuation for 
Sara Hutchinson had created a situation of extreme difficulty for 
all concerned, and it is only now that Wordsworth’s tolerance and 
forbearance, which show his true greatness of spirit, are fully 
revealed. Dorothy, too, acted with singular discretion and with 
a moderation which would almost seem to justify the claim which 
she made for herself to Lady Beaumont—if we did not ourselves 
know from Dr. de Selincourt what a dangerously sharp tongue 
she had at times: “‘My only merits are my devotion to those I love, 
and I hope a charity towards all mankind.” 


Mr. Williams’s little book covers a much wider field than does 
Dr. de Selincourt’s large one, but it is vastly more difficult to read, 
because it is not poets who are interpreting themselves through 
their 7psissima verba, but a modern critic who is wishful to inter- 
pret “the content of certain places of poetry”? which are the pro- 
ducts of what he calls Reason and Beauty in the Poetic Mind. The 
studies, it is claimed, are meant as literary and not as either philo- 
sophical or esthetic criticism, and by way of further enlighten- 
ment, the reader is informed that they “do not attempt to consider 
What the poets ought to do, only what they have done’, and that 
from their explicit use of these two words (i.e., Reason and 
Beauty), or of their implicit attention to them. Mr. Williams has 
already made a considerable contribution to contemporary zsthetic 
criticism, but his new volume and “the four corners into which it 
is subdivided” are particularly difficult to follow. The impression 
which the ordinary reader will inevitably carry away with him is 
that, either Mr. Williams is amazingly clever and original, or that 
he is aiming at being so, and that he probably is nothing of the 
sort. The fact is that Mr. Williams is a brilliant man who is 
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aiming at originality of expression, with the result that he has 
given us a tantalizing and perplexing study, which has, however, 
its more lucid and undeniably stimulating passages. 


For instance, Mr. Williams is not merely seeking to analyse 
the impulses underlying the beautiful word and the means by 
which the poet obtains his curiosa felicitas of diction, but he has 
rediscovered the meaning of the reading of poetry and is seeking 
to impart something of his experiences to his readers. This is 
not the whole of Mr. Williams’s achievement, but it is a consider- 
able part of it. For the reader of a more philosophical turn of 
mind, who is less concerned with esthetic criticism than with the 
problem of exact definition, there is ample room for discussion 
as to the precise meaning of the title of the volume. 


During the past decade or so Mr. Moult’s activities on the 
London literary market have been many and varied, but possibly 
the best thing he has done, and which he continues to do, is to 
produce an annual anthology of the best British and American 
verse. In these days when it is obviously impossible to read more 
than a fraction of what is published, anyone who wishes to have 
even a vague idea of what is being written and thought in the 
world, is compelled to fall back on the anthology. Mr. Moult’s 
claim that he is merely wishing to give “a quiet reassurance in a 
practical way of poetry’s continued welfare” is, on this under- 
standing, acceptable. It is hard to believe, however, that certain 
of the poems included in this anthology can possibly be among the 
“best”? poems of the year. Mr. Moult seems to us not yet to have 
fully recovered from Voices, which he used to edit in his frankly 
salad days, where so-called “free’’ verse was too frequently mis- 
taken for refinement of poetic technique and mere vulgarity for 
depth of feeling and originality of expression. But if we are 
frequently unable to agree with Mr. Moult’s ideas of selection, or 
whether it is that there are no better wares on the poetic market, 
we commend him for his enterprise and recommend his venture 
as a book that might well be purchased by the type of reader for 
whom it is intended. 


The Hasting Day has had the honour of reaching a second 
edition, its first in Canada. Dr. Clarke’s work needs no intro- 
duction to readers of the QUEEN’S QUARTERLY, and it would be 
almost an impertinence to attempt to add anything to the welcome 
which this little volume has already received. The Hasting Day 
is the poetic record of a sensitive poet’s reactions to the baffling 
happenings during the short but tragic mystery which we loosely 
speak of as Life. Through this experience the poet passes 

... afraid, yet gaily brave, 
Hoping he has a soul to save. 
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For Dr. Clarke Death does not mean the end—the end of conscious- 
ness; nor does the idea of Death bring terror with it. Death, 
which is but another experience, 
Forgetteth our errors, 
Calmeth our terrors, 
Comforteth! 
There are passages in The Hasting Day of great spiritual 
beauty and significance. The little volume is a worthy and notable 
contribution to the poetic literature of Canada. 


JAMES A. ROY. 


* * * * * 


EXPERIMENTS IN SHORT STORIES 


A Story Anthology. Edited by Whit Burnett and Martha Foley. 
New York: The Vanguard Press. $2.50. 


Story. A Magazine Devoted to the Short Story. New York. $3.00. 
per annum. 


New Stories. Edited by Edward O’Brien. Oxford. 10s. Od. per 
annum. 


Until the last few years this century has seen few short story 
writers of much literary worth, because the magazine market 
provided but a poor living for writers whose observation of life 
failed to satisfy the larger views of the editors, the latter being 
more concerned with their readers’ wish-fulfilments than with 
realities. In the magazine world the most successful fictionists 
have been the most removed from living issues. 


Mr. P. G. Wodehouse, always popular, always innocuous, has 
long been flattering the common-sense of the middle classes by his 
amusing mythology of insane aristocrats and ingenious butlers. 
The neo-Gothicists continue to grind out their murder mystifica- 
tions long and short—literary jig-saws to titillate the jaded. Scores 
of American magazines offer adventurous and sadistic fare in 
tales of war and gangsterdom, an anodyne inferior only to the 
“ball-game” or the Hollywood fashions. Recent years have found 
the undernourished magazine providers pouring out tales of the 
misfortunes of the rich and the lucky “‘breaks” of the patient poor: 
synthetic rainbows and silver linings. And even more recently the 
flight from realities has produced the revival of the historical 
romance in tales, novels and plays. 


In a field where tongue-in-the-cheek craftsmanship is at a 
premium and sincerity at a discount, it is small wonder that the 
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finest story writer of the early ’twenties, Katherine Mansfield, had 
difficulty in finding a market at all—in spite of the efforts of her 
distinguished husband—while Liam O’Flaherty’s early sketches, 
unusual for their objectivity and curt strength, brought him more 
esteem than popularity. 

To-day, however, notwithstanding natural difficulties, the 
short story has struggled back to literary importance. Both in 
England and in America we have writers like A. E. Coppard, who 
specialize in the short story, or like Hemingway, Caldwell, Bates 
and Strong to whom the tale is as important a literary form as the 
novel. The success of such authors was due not to the magazine 
editors, who rarely accepted their work, but to the publishers who 
printed their stories in volume form, and in particular to the dis- 
crimination of Mr. Edward O’Brien, whose yearly anthologies of 
English and American stories have given both reader and writer 
a criterion of excellence. A further stage has been reached with 
the successful publication of Story in America, and of New 
Stories and Lovat Dickson’s Magazine in England, magazines 
whose main function is to provide a market for the unhackneyed 
story-teller and place him in a position whence the publishers can 
(and do) beckon him. 


Story and A Story Anthology reveal the gulf between the new 
story and the often conventionalized tales of the popular maga- 
zines. The motto of the new writers might well be “back to 
realities !’’, to things observed, things truly experienced by imagi- 
nation in contact with the world. Their tales have no “cleverness’’, 
flippancy, nor air of sophistication. Most of them are written 
with what one might call a simple-hearted desire to reveal a thing 
important to the writer, that thing which is his story and which 
the writer himself seems to feel is a good story. But with all this 
directness and naive realism in the telling, we have plenty of 
complexity in the subjects dealt with. The conversation of James 
Farrell’s young workmen, for instance, is flat, laconic and repeti- 
tive. But much that is never said in words is said in the tale; we 
draw closer to the America of countless immigrants in which for 
generations the intonation has been as mighty as the word. 


To deal with the surface aspect of people and things so as 
to evoke our strong consciousness of an emotional complexity 
within the simple is often the modern writer’s aim. At first glance 
there is merely fantasy in an invalid author toying with a live 
lobster and discovering in its small weak face a startling resem- 
blance to that of his own coal-mining father. But the fantasy is 
irrelevant and subdued by the explicability of the happening. The 
incident as it occurred was natural and simple. The feeling which 
it is the real task of the writer to suggest is that of the disturb- 
ance in the heart of the sick man, a disturbance composed of 
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dislike of his dead father (‘‘A lot of good you ever did me’’), lack 
of assurance (“A man with a beard! His hand fled to his chin 
for confirmation’), and his own secret fear (‘“‘Father, father, he 
said, I don’t want to die’). No mood is too complex for Kay 
Boyle to catch. The more difficult it is, the more does it challenge 
her skill. She has a bird’s eye for the minute, and whatever she 
sees she quickens with an original imagination. 

The same underlying subtlety of subject, less delicately but 
more forcefully rendered, is to be found in Tess Slesinger’s famous 
stream-of-consciousness story, Missis Flinders. Fifteen minutes 
of an intellectual young woman’s bitter thoughts as she is being 
softly taxied home from hospital without the child she could have 
had. ‘Three days I spent in the hospital and I produced, with 
the help of my husband, one basket of fruit (tied with ribbon, pink 
—for boys). Laid bare is the psychology of the “... class- 
straddlers, intellectuals, tight-rope walking somewhere in the 
middle . . . with habits generated from the right and tastes in- 
clined to the left. Afraid to perpetuate themselves? Afraid, 
maybe, of a personal life? ‘Oh, give me another cigarette. ..’” 


The millions of people nurtured in the O. Henry tradition of 
story telling—people who still judge a story to be good in propor- 
tion as the author succeeds in misleading them as to its outecome— 
will certainly find a lack in these tales. For nowhere does one 
find the surprise ending. Life to these writers is no longer one 
tricked-up pattern of events after another. Like Edgar Allan Poe 
most of them are content to give the reader a single emotional 
impression, and it is that impression alone—call it atmosphere, 
mood or attitude—which is important. The subject-matter is ex- 
traordinarily varied, ranging from the melodrama of Jamboree 
and Ike and Us Moons to the careful side-stepping of an unpleasant 
invitation in A Casual Incident. But in almost every instance the 
reader’s excitement is sustained as much by the intensity with 
which the writer realizes his material as by any intrinsic drama 
in the material itself. Not that these stories lack meat. Many of 
them are almost physically dramatic. But the impression we 
have of Martha Foley’s happy schoolgirl whose English teacher 
has told her that she will “‘write” is as vivid and lasting as that 
of William March’s Happy Jack—an eccentric White, driven crazy 
by the attitude of his fellow-southerners to their Negro neigh- 
bours. Ordinary or extraordinary, these tales cling to the memory. 

Though verbal experimentalism is given a place, most of the 
stories in Story and New Stories are simple in their wording. 
In the American tales in particular one is struck by the departure 
of the cliché; the English of our novelists seems by comparison 
often oily with hackneyed phrases, with slick and rotund sentences 
—a language full of literary echoes. The wording of the Ameri- 
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can writers (as indeed of such English writers as H. E. Bates) 
is close to the folk speech, though this is more evident in the very 
turns of the phrasing than in excessive use of current jargon. 
Living American is being adapted to literary purposes other than 
humorous exhibitionism. 

The new story is influencing the novel. The habit of intensi- 
fying his material, the poet’s trick of making every sentence sug- 
gestive beyond its immediate meaning, is carried over by the story 
craftsman into his work as novelist. One need only compare the 
work of Faulkner or Kay Boyle with that of the Lewises and 
Dreisers to see in the latter a less disciplined use of the imagina- 
tion. Not that they are incapable of subtleties but that the subtle- 
ties are less frequent and less deliberate. In the new short-story 
writer turned novelist the imagination continues to work overtime: 
his perceptions are more rapid and varied; his readers are made 
to do more work and are the livelier for it. 


ERIC DUTHIE. 


* * ae # * 


PACIFIC RELATIONS 


Pacific Affairs, Vol. VII, No. 1: The Institute of Pacific Relations. 


The Institute of Pacific Relations is one of a number of private 
organizations on an international scale which take for their pur- 
pose the creation of an informed and interested body of opinion 
in support of the improvement of international relations. That 
such an organization should have been formed for the study of 
Pacific affairs is not to be wondered at. It is in the lands border- 
ing on the Pacific Ocean that contrasts between the economic, 
political and social situations of different nations are the most 
striking, that the pace of economic change is most rapid and 
uneven and the resulting friction perhaps most serious. It was 
the hope of those who gathered at its foundation in Honolulu in 
1925 that dispassionate study and discussion of matters of acute 
political controversy by private individuals from the nations con- 
cerned might be possible and helpful. Research and the holding of 
biennial conferences have since that time been the main business 
of the Institute. From the beginning, the monthly journal of the 
Institute, Pacific Affairs, has been an important avenue for the 
reporting of the results of research and a forum for the free 
expression of opinion. 

With the first number of volume WII the journal becomes a 
quarterly and acquires at once a more attractive format and Owen 
Lattimore as its editor. What his assumption of the editorial 
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direction will mean is already apparent. In his appointment the 
council of the Institute have indicated their sense of the importance 
of certain rather novel points of view in the treatment of oriental 
events. 


Westerners have been inclined to consider them too completely 
from the point of view of what the new editor calls “sea-history”’ 
rather than that of “land-history’”. In the most arresting article 
of this issue, ““Mongolia enters World Affairs’, he offers a con- 
tinental interpretation of Japanese policy in Manchuria and an 
explanation of the present relations between the Mongols and 
Russia and Japan, and the bearing Mongolian development may 
have on the time and place of a conflict which he regards as inevit- 
able. The “sea-history” angle is excellently illustrated by the lead- 
ing article by Arnold Toynbee in which he discusses the implica- 
tions of a war between Japan and the United States and remarks 
on the extremely uncomfortable position in which west coast 
Canadians may find themselves then. 


It is clear also that the historical, cultural and traditional 
backgrounds in Eastern countries are to be emphasized as the 
sources from which events get their meaning. There is required 
a “feeling for the imponderables of national psychology and the 
subliminal world of custom and tradition whose decay and dislo- 
cation is often the real cause of disturbances and upheavals of 
those surface phenomena” which lend themselves more readily to 
“analysis, description and the statistical miracles of the calculat- 
ing-machine”. There is also an intention to combat the impression 
that world history centres in Europe. “Such a view of the world 

. . must be called eccentric for an even larger part of the world 
posits the continent of Asia as the centre of the universe, with the 
West as the mere external shell pushing down upon it.” It is 
necessary therefore to “intensify our consciousness of the Pacific 
as the region from which both the common interests and the 
mutual antipathies of two major universes and many penumbral 
worlds can best be understood’. In that intensification Canadians 
need greatly to share. 

F. A. KNOX. 
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THE NATION’S MONEY 
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T is to be regretted that the MacMillan Commission which 
investigated the Canadian monetary and banking system 
during the summer of 1933 interpreted its terms of reference 
so narrowly. The government sought guidance on both finan- 
cial structure and monetary policy. ‘The Commission confined 
its attention to structure. The central bank which was its chief 
recommendation is about to be created. But neither legislation 
nor discussions in parliament give any hint as to the monetary 
policy which is to be pursued. Decisions on monetary policy 
are too important to be left to the central bank no matter how 
adequate the safeguards which are thrown about it to secure 
its operation in the public interest. Parliament must choose 
the path to be followed. It is important therefore that there 
should be much discussion in Canada on the problem of mone- 
tary policy. 
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In this paper it will be argued that nineteenth century 
success with the gold standard was due to British dominance 
in currency matters; that the present power of other money 
markets, especially New York, means that the direction of 
monetary policy must now be shared between them; that the 
co-operation of the chief central banks in this task is improb- 
able; and that prospects for the successful operation of, any 
international standard are therefore poor. The conclusion will 
be drawn that Canada should not now decide to return to the 
gold standard. Neither should the Canadian dollar be tied to 
either the pound sterling or the United States dollar. Rather 
freedom should be preserved to carry out a policy of control 
both constant and elastic enough to adapt economic circum- 
stances in Canada to changes in other countries with a mini- 
mum of disturbance. 

The situation with which we are faced in international 
finance is but the reflection in this field of a stage in the 
development of international affairs not likely soon to pass. 
Relations between nations before 1800 were those natural in a 
world of countries self-sufficient and predominantly agricul- 
tural. Those of the nineteenth century reflect a world in which 
Great Britain was so far ahead of other countries in the 
adoption and development of the new mechanical technique of 
production as to have become at once the source of manufac- 
tured products for other countries and their chief market. 
There was a high degree of community of interest between 
most western countries thus welded into a single economy. It 
was relatively easy to promote a downward revision of tariffs 
and to give effect in other ways to the political liberalism and 
laissez-faire economics which dominated the thinking of the 
time. International trade reached a high level relative to total 
world production. 

It may be that the present trend toward a reduction of 
the relative volume of international economic intercourse is 
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strengthened by disillusionment bred of depression. But to 
believe that with the return of prosperity there will be a great 
revival of international trade is to ignore the change that has 
come over the western world in the last fifty years. Since the 
Jate nineteenth century, France, Germany and the United 
States have been industrialized. The dominant position of 
Great Britain has been destroyed. The sons in the family of 
nations have come to maturity; it is not clear to all of them 
that their advantage lies in as close a co-operation between the 
members of that family as was the case when they were young. 
In other words, the problem of international relations between 
highly industrialized countries is being faced for the first time. 
A violent swing to nationalism, higher tariffs, colonial rivalry 
and imperialism culminating in the Great War was the world’s 
first reaction to the new position as it developed. The League 
of Nations, international economic conferences and the at- 
tempted restoration of nineteenth century conditions has been 
the second. Serious reduction of all international economic 
intercourse—self-sufficiency—is the current reaction. Upon 
what may follow it is not necessary to speculate here. For the 
immediate future these are the international conditions the im- 
plications of which, in the monetary sphere, Canada must 
accept as the conditions of the problem of currency and bank- 
ing policy. 

The significance of present international monetary and 
banking events is not likely to be grasped unless some account 
be taken of the nature of the monetary problem, of the various 
attacks which have already been made on it and the success 
which has attended them. The problem is one of the control 
of the value of money. As reflected in the movements of the 
general price level, the value of money is the result of the 
volume of business which has to be done by its use and the 
supply of it. Since the former is not directly controllable, 
attempts to modify the fluctuations of the monetary yardstick 
have had to proceed by way of control of the supply. 
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The task of moderating fluctuations in the amount of 
money to accord as closely as possible with changes in the 
volume of business to the end that prices may have a reason- 
able stability may be approached in two ways. It is possible 
to delegate the task to some group of men and, having 
equipped them with the necessary instruments, to trust them 
to take the proper steps at the proper time. On the other hand, 
it is possible to devise institutional arrangements which will 
do the task automatically. Actual monetary policy has fluc- 
tuated between these two extremes of management and auto- 
matic methods of control. 


Before the war the bias was distinctly in the latter direc- 
tion. When gold and silver coins were the main sort of money, 
the amount of money varied in accord with the profitability 
of mining and the discovery of new sources of supply. The 
precious metals are not consumed when used as money; so the 
accumulated stock of gold and silver has become very large 
when compared with the amount mined in any one year. Thus 
the total supply of monetary metals has changed but slowly. 
So long as there were no interferences by the Crown, such as 
debasement of the comage, the use of the precious metals as 
coins gave an automatic protection against violent changes in 
the price level. 

Price changes became more rapid with the development 
of banks and occasional issues of government paper money. 
Particularly over short periods there was increasing instability 
in the amount of money and a tendency to an alternation of 
booms and depressions. During the Napoleonic wars, when 
England restricted the use of specie as money and relied on 
Bank of England and country bank notes, price changes were 
violent; the paper pound sterling depreciated in terms of gold. 
Controversy as to whether the banks were to blame was bitter. 
In 1816 Parliament decided that the difficulty lay in the power 
of the banks to create money and that this power would be 
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curbed adequately by a return to the use of specie as well as 
bank notes. It was enacted, therefore, that gold coins should 
be the fundamental money; the banks were placed under obli- 
gation to exchange their own notes for gold coins on demand. 
The government believed that under these conditions the 
amount of paper money that banks would dare to issue would 
be so limited that both booms and depressions would be 
brought to an end. England was the first country to adopt 
this arrangement for the automatic control of the supply of 
money. 

The limitation proved inadequate. The opening of the 
South American colonies of Spain to British trade was the 
occasion of a speculative boom which culminated in financial 
panic and collapse in 1825. Yet the gold standard and specie 
payments were maintained throughout these years. The hopes 
so quickly disappointed were based on the belief that an in- 
crease in the volume of bank notes, through lending by banks, 
would raise prices and bring about an export of gold to other 
countries where it would now buy more than at home. Bank 
reserves would be reduced by this demand for gold for export 
and bank managers forced to cease lending so heavily. 

But reckless banking by country banks led them to ignore 
the gold drain; they continued to lend till their reserves were 
gone and collapse ensued. The logical improvement in the 
automatic arrangements was therefore to destroy entirely the 
ability of banks to issue notes in excess of their gold reserve. 
Discussion was again heated and prolonged. Eventually Sir 
Robert Peel, convinced of the soundness of these views, em- 
bodied them in the Bank Act of 1844. 

By this act the note issue of the country banks was fixed 
at the current level. The business of the banks was left to 
grow in the form of deposits. The Bank of England was 
divided into two departments. The Issue Department was 
simply an office for the receipt of gold and the issue of Bank — 
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of England notes to a precisely equivalent amount and no 
more. The Banking Department was left to go on with an 
ordinary commercial business through deposits. In effect this 
was an attempted return to a pure metallic system. For con- 
venience paper money represented gold in circulation. But 
variations in the amount of Bank of England notes outstand- 
ing were to be strictly in accord with the changes in the gold 
stock of the country. The adoption of this arrangement marks 
the high point of the movement for the automatic regulation 
of the volume of the currency. 


Though this legal structure was retained in England 
throughout the nineteenth century and has been returned to 
since the war, direct interference with its operation has been 
increasing. The insufficiency of the new mechanism of the 
Act of 1844 was clearly revealed by a boom which culminated 
three years later in a crisis of the usual severity. Bank credit 
expansion had taken place in the form of deposits rather than 
bank notes on which the attention of the legislators has been 
concentrated. ‘The Act was suspended for the time being and 
the Bank of England permitted to “feed” the panic with the 
additional notes which a time of stringency always requires. 
After two repetitions of this procedure, it became generally 
recognized that the Act would be suspended when necessary 
and the needs of the moment supplied. Subsequent com- 
mercial crises rarely degenerated into financial panics. The 
automatic character of the operation of the arrangements set 
up by the Act of 1844 were therefore in part illusory. The 
Bank of England’s co-operation was necessary to the main- 
tenance of specie payments. When other countries assumed the 
gold standard, it was the custom, in imitation of the arrange- 
ments in England, to create central banks to aid in the pre- 
servation of specie payments. In the United States, where 
the gold standard without management was relied upon, 
periodic panic and suspension of specie payments was the rule. 
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The considerable success of the arrangements centred 
around the gold standard during the nineteenth century is un- 
deniable. On account of gold discoveries and the great expan- 
sion of the volume of business in western countries it is true 
that there was not that complete adjustment of the supply of 
money to the demand for it which is desirable in the interests 
of price stability. But the movements in the price level were 
not as violent as they soon became in the paper money régime 
inaugurated in most countries in 1914. The gold standard’s 
great advantage, however, was that it produced stability of 
the value of the money of any one gold standard country in 
terms of the currencies of other gold standard countries. Ex- 
change rates moved within narrow limits as long as specie 
payments were preserved. It is not to be wondered at that, 
in face of the wide price and exchange rate movements of the 
post-war years, each succeeding monetary conference urged 
the nations to reimpose the limitations which the gold standard 
involves and to establish central banks to aid in its maintenance 
according to accepted pre-war practice. 

The force of these recommendations was greatly aug- 
mented by the transformation in American conditions which 
had followed the establishment of a central banking system in 
the United States. Not only had the gold standard been main- 
tained during the crisis which followed the collapse of the 
post-war boom but this was followed by a remarkable stability 
of the general price level and a high level of business activity 
which was taken as evidence that much progress was being made 
with the control of the business cycle. Great Britain’s return 
to gold in 1925 was followed so widely that by 1928 the post- 
war gold standard was general in its operation in western 
countries. During these years business recovered and expanded 
but no evidence of boom conditions was to be found in the 
movements of prices. Apparently the gold standard had not 
only secured the exchange stability which is to be expected 
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from its operation but also a larger measure of price stability 
than was experienced before the war. Automatic devices for 
the control of money, assisted by the management of the many 
new central banks, were working even better than might have 
been expected. 

Disillusionment came swiftly, however. Price stability 
was succeeded by falling prices and depression. Resort to the 
remedy of easy money by first one central bank and then 
another failed to halt the decline. So severe did it become that 
there was a general abandonment of the gold standard under 
stress of a financial panic in the third year of the depression— 
an unprecedented situation. To the astonishment of the 
world the United States deliberately abandoned the gold 
standard in 1932 on the novel ground that it was an obstacle 
to the attainment of certain desirable monetary objectives. 
President Roosevelt indicated the significance of this action by 
turning away from all projects of international exchange 
stabilization which the World Economic Conference, in com- 
mon with every gathering which had considered such matters 
since the war, regarded as the indispensable prerequisite of 
business recovery. Presently these monetary heresies were 
capped by a voluntary devaluation of the United States dollar. 
The very foundations of the structure of international morality 
in currency matters seemed to be crumbling. 

Explanations of this dashing of the hopes of the world 
from a return to gold have been many since 1929. Some find 
that the war debts and reparations legacy from the war placed 
a burden on the gold flow mechanism too great for it to bear. 
Others point to a supposed shortage of gold which has brought 
as its consequence a fall in prices. Blaming the United States 
and France for deliberately “cornering” most of the gold of 
the world and thus creating an artificial and unnecessary 
shortage has been common especially in London. 

To appraise these explanations of the failure of the gold 
standard it is necessary to recall just what the gold standard 
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is intended to effect. In a world where gold alone is used as 
money to the exclusion of all forms of paper money and bank 
credit, gold will tend to have the same value per ounce in all 
countries of the world. When an attained balance is disturbed, 
as by a gold discovery, prices rise in the gold mining country 
because of the additional supply of gold. Gold then will buy 
more in other countries. International traders will ship it out 
in payment for an increased volume of imports and the new 
gold will be distributed abroad automatically. When the dis- 
turbance is due to the imposition of a debt or reparation pay- 
ment, gold will be collected and shipped out in payment at 
first; prices will then fall, the export trade will expand, the 
import trade contract; a favourable balance of trade will result 
sufficient to pay annual instalments on the debt without further 
gold shipments. Gold will flow till balance is attained. Mal- 
distribution of gold is thus impossible; gold shortage would be 
felt in all countries at the same time. 

Substantially similar effects follow the maintenance of the 
convertibility of paper money and bank deposits into gold— 
the form the gold standard takes in the modern world. The 
new factor is the possibility of the expansion of the total 
amount of money in any one country on the basis of an un- 
changed amount of gold. When such an inflation occurs gold 
will fall in purchasing power and will be exported just as in 
the case of a mineral discovery. But in this instance there is 
no source from which to supply the gold drain other than the 
reserves of the banks. Therefore there must arise soon finan- 
cial stringency and such a credit restriction as will bring prices 
in line with those in other gold standard countries. Countries 
economically new are especially subject to such periods of 
expansion initiated by the inflow of foreign capital. The 
banking system permits for a time the continuance of ex- 
pansion in the face of a loss of gold. Adjustments are thus 
postponed and concentrated in the crisis phase of the business 
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cycle. At such times these countries must have access to a 
strong money market from which they may borrow to main- 
tain gold payments. The length of the following depression 
depends on the extent of the readjustment of prices and costs 
which must be brought about. Costs are difficult to reduce. 
If the world price level is falling at the same time, the deflation 
in new countries is made more severe. Easy-money policies by 
the chief central banks may check the fall in the world level of 
prices and ease greatly the burden on new countries. 

Nineteenth century success with the gold standard was 
due to the fact that the London money market fulfilled this 
double role. Most of the money for foreign investment was 
placed through London; the bill market there was the chief 
market for the financing of international trade. The domin- 
ance of the London market was unchallenged, Other coun- 
tries found through it the aid in times of crisis which enabled 
them to maintain gold payments. “Easy money” was the 
traditional policy of the Bank of England during depressions. 
Renewed borrowing by other countries was thus facilitated, 
the fall of prices was halted, and recovery in all countries pro- 
moted sooner than would have been the case otherwise. 

The passing of London’s pre-eminence was an inevitable 
outcome of that growth of other countries to industrial matur- 
ity which, it was argued above, has altered fundamentally the 
whole character of international relations. Monetary leader- 
ship is now divided between London, New York, Paris and 
Berlin. Belief in the possibility of the restoration of the gold 
standard after the war rested on a failure to recognize the 
extent to which the management of that standard by London 
had contributed to its success and to see that the leadership 
given by London was made possible by a conjuncture of 
economic circumstances which no longer existed. 

That the consequences of this divided leadership were not 
revealed sooner is to be ascribed to the position of dominance 
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temporarily occupied by the United States immediately after 
the war. Before the general resumption of the gold standard, 
she was the chief country on gold; the gold standard was in 
reality a dollar standard. Between 1925 and 1929 the prosper- 
ity of the United States was so overwhelming and the stimu- 
lating effect of the outflow of capital to other countries so 
great that she carried the western world with her. The position 
of New York was strengthened by the improvement in the 
American banking system which had been wrought by the 
establishment of a central bank. ‘The Federal Reserve banks 
were fortunate, moreover, in having such able and courageous 
leadership as that of Governor Strong of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York. This combination of economic power and 
skilful leadership placed New York for the time being in a 
position similar to that which London had occupied. ‘To this 
leadership the period of stability in international finance before 
1929 is to be attributed. It was a disaster for the world that 
the death of Governor Strong in 1928 introduced a period of 
timidity and hesitation into the actions of the Federal Reserve 
Banks. After the depression began resort was made to the 
“easy money’ policy traditional with the Bank of England at 
such a time. But the policy was not pursued with vigour nor 
was it prolonged enough to have its full effect. Such effect 
as it did have on the international price level was negatived by 
the restrictive policies of other central banks adopted in de- 
fence of national interests. Leadership was lacking; the inter- 
ference of central banks probably accentuated rather than 
alleviated the decline. 

The culmination of this process in a financial crash during 
the summer of 1932 was a natural consequence. But its sud- 
denness and extent arose in part from the large amount of 
international short-time funds which had been a disturbing 
factor as they were moved from one money market to another 
ever since the war. Deposits in a money market, owned by 
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persons who may withdraw them suddenly, constitute a threat 
of the loss of gold in large quantities which tends to make for 
timidity on the part of the market as a whole. The panicky 
state of mind of the owners of this capital in the summer of 
1932 was largely responsible for the spread of the crisis from 
Austria to other countries and for losses of gold by London 
so large as to force the abandonment of the gold standard. In 
itself this is evidence of the non-existence of a single money 
market strong enough to retain the confidence of the interna- 
tional financier in its ability to meet its obligations in the face 
of any probable demands. 

What then are the prospects for the successful working 
of an international standard of value in the immediate future? 
If the above analysis is sound, they would appear to be slight 
indeed. ‘The leadership of London is not to be re-established; 
the conditions on which it was based have passed away. It is 
possible that years hence New York may be in a position to 
assume such a position. But that is not likely to be the case 
soon. The ill-directed outburst of foreign lending a few years 
ago reveals the primitive character of the New York money 
market structure. Unfortunately the skill and experience 
which London banking houses have crystallized into traditional 
methods of operation is not transferable over night to New 
York. Institutions may be imitated: skill must be acquired by 
experience. Moreover, the Federal Reserve banks have been 
shorn of their power. It is proper for the sovereign authority 
to determine the lines along which monetary policy should 
proceed. But the conduct at Washington by the Treasury of 
day to day operations proper to a central bank has robbed the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York of most of its powers of 
leadership in the New York market. If this change of powers 
were merely the reflection of a passing phase of distrust of 
bankers, it would be serious enough. But it may prove to be 
more than that. New York, under the leadership of Governor 
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Strong, gave due consideration to the international situation 
in the determination of monetary policy. It is to be feared 
that the subordination of New York to Washington may re- 
flect the belief of the administration that domestic objectives 
should dominate in the determination of monetary policy. 
That attitude may persist and tend to make permanent the 
present mood of central bankers in other countries amongst 
whom short views and national objectives are uppermost. 

It is unlikely in such circumstances that a restored gold 
standard would have anything but a formal resemblance to 
that of the nineteenth century. It would not be left to operate 
automatically as before the war under the leadership of Lon- 
don. To-day, money must be managed; but by whom? No one 
country is powerful enough economically to predominate. 
Management must be shared by the chief central banks. Some 
internationalists appear to see no insuperable difficulties in the 
way of their co-operation. Conflict is more probable, however, 
than co-operation. If this should prove to be the case the 
working of an effective international standard will be impos- 
sible. To share in the attempt to work a restored gold standard 
would be to assume heavier burdens for less advantage than 
before the war and that in the face of the likelihood of its early 
collapse. Some countries may find monetary co-operation in 
local groupings adapted to their peculiar circumstances. Others 
may decide for monetary independence for the time being. In 
either case each nation will need to equip itself with all the 
instruments of credit control available in order to make a direct 
attack on the problems of monetary management. Automatic 
regulation belongs to a world that has passed away. 

In such a world Canada should not consider returning 
to the gold standard. Complete exchange rate stability cannot 
be attained as long as some countries refuse to return to gold. 
The conditions Great Britain has laid down for her return to 
gold are unlikely to be complied with by other nations shortly. 
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Moreover, the price stability which was the other great advan- 
tage of the old gold standard will be much less attainable if 
conflict appears in the actions of the powerful central banks. 
Any country which assumes the obligations imposed by the 
gold standard may have to submit to movements of the 
domestic price level necessitated, not as before by general 
changes in the value of gold, but by price changes initiated in 
some economically powerful country for purely local purposes. 
Even if there were a reasonable prospect that the gold 
standard would succeed in the same sort of world in which it 
has failed already, the advantages for Canada of a return to 
gold are much less important than they were before the war 
or than they appeared to be on the occasion of our return in 
1926. 

If it is not to be the gold group then, should it be the 
sterling group? It has been suggested frequently that the 
advantages of exchange stability and of the leadership of the 
Bank of England could be obtained for Canada by maintaining 
a fixed ratio of exchange between the Canadian dollar and the 
pound sterling. Sir Charles Addis, the well-known English 
banker, the only member of the Macmillan Commission for 
Canada with international banking experience, has recom- 
mended recently in an article in an English review the close 
co-operation of the central banks of the British Empire. He 
expressed the view that the “weak position” of Canada “ vis-a- 
vis the United States” which might “tend to give the American 
dollar a preponderating influence over the Canadian dollar’, 
might be strengthened by “joining a Sterling Union”. 

It is plausible to argue that in a world where the necessary 
international leadership does not arise through sheer economic 
power, it might be attained by the voluntary agreement of a 
group of countries to subordinate themselves to a: common 
monetary policy by tying their currencies to that of some one 
country. But if the policy of the central bank in the country 
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chosen to lead such a group is to be acceptable to the other 
members there must exist between them an unusually high 
degree of interdependence. Such was the case with the gold 
standard countries before the war. There was then a comple- 
mentary grouping of food and raw material producing coun- 
tries around the manufacturing country which formed their 
natural market. Policies adopted in the interest of Great 
Britain as manufacturer promoted the prosperity of countries 
who traded with her and satisfied their capital requirements 
in her money markets. 

The present sterling “bloc” may be such a group of 
countries. But it would be very difficult indeed for Canada to 
fit into such a system as she once did. Our manufacturing 
industries are now highly developed. It is unlikely that in 
the near future their interests will be sacrificed to the extent 
that might be necessary to make Canada an effective member 
of such a group. Even were British monetary policy clearly 
defined and Canada in agreement at the moment, the possibility 
of steering our own course should not be given up where the 
prospects of a long-run coincidence of policy are poor. 

Similar objections are to be urged to the proposals to tie 
the Canadian to the United States dollar. It has the additional 
objection that American monetary policy is far too uncertain 
for Canada to obligate herself to follow the policies that may 
be adopted there. | 

Tying the Canadian dollar to either the United States 
dollar or to the pound sterling has the yet more important 
objection that it does not secure that general exchange stability 
which is the chief advantage of any international standard. 
Canada’s economic life is more intimately concerned with that 
of the United States and Great Britain than with that of other 
countries. The rate of exchange between the United States 
dollar and the pound sterling is of vital importance to her 
economic stability. As long as it is variable, there is bound 
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to be an element of uncertainty introduced into Canadian 
economic affairs which is not to be avoided by attaching the 
Canadian dollar either to that of the United States or to the 
pound sterling. It follows from this situation that if at any 
time the value of the pound sterling in New York should be 
stabilized, Canada would get most of the benefits of currency 
stability without assuming the obligations of an international 
standard. In other words she could retain the right to permit 
her currency to vary in value when it seems desirable to do 
so and yet get all the advantages of currency stability at other 
times. 

It would seem wise, therefore, for Canada to keep aloof 
from commitments which would tie her hands. But it would 
be unwise, on the other hand, for a country so largely de- 
pendent on international trade and having such a large volume 
of foreign capital invested within her borders, to pursue a 
policy designed solely to promote domestic stability. It will 
be necessary to adjust Canadian economic life continually to 
changing international conditions and to promote the interests 
of the exporting industries at as small an expense as possible 
by way of domestic disturbance. Such an objective calls for 
an elastic monetary policy and continual control. 

It is then pertinent to inquire as to the adequacy of the 
instruments of control available in Canada. The new central 
bank to be established shortly will be equipped with all the 
powers usual to such an institution. Its control ought to be 
readily effective in a country with a highly organized branch 
banking system. It will not have to contend with the com- 
plications which arise in London and New York from the 
presence of an international money market. Nor, contrary 
to a common opinion, is it necessary to have a bill market in 
Canada before open market operations for the control of credit 
can be effective. | 

The Bank of Canada should be supplemented by the 
creation of some agency for the control of capital investments 
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in Canada. ‘T'oo large investments of foreign capital may 
become the source of considerable financial strain in times of 
depression. ‘There should be created also an exchange stabil- 
ization fund financed by the Federal government and operated 
by the central bank. ‘This is the sort of agency by which a 
desirable day-to-day stability of foreign exchange rates may 
be attained without formal adherence to an international mon- 
etary standard. Slow changes in the foreign exchange value 
of the Canadian dollar are not intolerable. They place no 
undue handicap on traders and permit the authorities re- 
sponsible for currency policy to retain the use of a very valu- 
able instrument for the adjustment of Canadian economic 
conditions to the ever changing world beyond its borders. 

All these agencies of control must of course be subject to 
the authority of parliament in the determination of policy. It 
is their function to see that the policy adopted is carried out 
with wisdom and elasticity. So it is of the utmost importance 
that a competent staff be obtained for the Bank of Canada. 
Once the Bank is organized and the fundamentals of currency 
policy for the immediate future decided upon the Bank should 
be allowed to work out its methods of control with as little 
political interference as is possible in a democracy. 

These conclusions as to Canadian monetary policy are 
based on the views expressed in the first part of this paper as 
to the present international economic position and its implica- 
tions for monetary problems. Canada should not consider a 
return to the gold standard not because monetary management 
is in itself desirable, particularly for a country with little 
experience of it, but rather because it is forced on us. Unity 
in international currency policy is not likely to be attained 
shortly. Contradictory policies by the great central banks 
may accentuate business fluctuations in all countries. For 
the smaller countries to keep their currencies at fixed ratios 
of exchange to the currencies of these great powers is to keep 
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open the channels by which these fluctuations are spread be- 
tween countries. Some mitigation of their severity may be 
possible, however, if monetary independence is preserved by 
the small country and every instrument of currency and credit 
control used continually as the needs of the moment may direct. 
One of the most important of these measures of control is a 
variable exchange rate itself. The Canadian dollar should be 
kept free from all entanglements. The attempt to maintain 
fixed rates of exchange between it and any other currency 
should not be made until its advantages are much greater and 
its dangers much less than they are to-day. 





GRANNY 


By Lapy Marsgory WIL.ison 


—_—_—_—_—_—_— 


ee Lanty house, having undergone its matutinal dusting 
and polishing, lies resting in the sun. After tropical heat, 
followed by a breeze which seemed Arctic, the Great Lakes 
region has shaken out its plumage and comforted its bones in 
haleyon summer weather. What a propitious happening! 
To-day, Maud Jones, now old Mrs. Gilbec, who went about 
clinging to the arm of her eldest son lke a bird to its perch, 
comes to spend the afternoon with Mrs. Robert Lanty. 

The family is considered distinguished by the community 
in which it lives. Robert Lanty, past and gone, has made a 
great fortune honestly in jams and pickles. His wife Jean, 
whom he had never called granny or mother, had been favoured 
by her belongings since infancy. Her husband had found the 
proper house for her. It stood fair and open-hearted in green 
lawns, white pillars reaching up two storeys, galleried, ex- 
quisitely proportioned. ‘The duty of the house was to clasp 
Jean Lanty in its protecting arms. Robert’s love and admira- 
tion are still pervasive. 

Old Mrs. Gilbec has been told to come early. By three 
o'clock Mrs. Lanty waits in the library which is not a library. 
A cluster of books in fine bindings look out with restrained 
opulence from the shelves of a valuable escritoire. But there 
is not even a writing-table where a man may stretch his legs 
in the ardours of composition. Regard the room known to the 
Lantys as the library! A marble bust or two from Italy, a 
statue of Ruth the Moabitess from Rome, flowering plants, 
ferns, a gold cage and a bird, another cage and another bird. 
three or four pictures, all rather lovable paintings commercially 
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worth the large sums which had been paid for them. At least 
the Lanty pictures had been worth money so long as the world 
was wealthy. ‘The room looks out on the gardens through 
many windows, and on one side it merges into a conservatory 
where a fountain plays with the tinkling ripple of falling 
water. Every here and there in the house a stranger may 
come unawares and with a start of surprise on some astonish- 
ingly ugly piece of bric-a-brac. The library contains, under 
glass, a miniature reproduction of the Tour Eiffel. Certain it 
is that Granny loves every single object brought together in 
the family dwelling. 

How to describe Jean Lanty? Her dress is soft in texture, 
flowing in outline. She wears faint colours. She is knitting 
pale rose-coloured wool into a tiny shirt for a tiny baby. She 
is inclined to be tall, round, almost plump. She has sweet blue 
eyes and a delicate complexion. Behind a gentle, even ex- 
quisite, appearance, Granny’s brain, unrivalled in the family 
connection, is working busily. What is she considering? Past? 
Present? Future? Animal? Mineral? Vegetable? Mrs. Robert 
Lanty is a tranquil old woman. No one knows of what she 
is thinking. 

Rather like a marauding dragon-fly, all gauze and haste, 
Miss Rhoda Black zigzags her way down the garden path. She 
will not be interfered with by Ellen. But Ellen, stationed in 
the hall near the front door, has seen Miss Black. Miss Rhoda 
Black has not known Mrs. Lanty long. Nevertheless, Rhoda 
is established. 


‘““Madam expects company for tea,” Ellen cries discreetly 
after Miss Black’s animated person. 

“She will see me,” Miss Black replies with hauteur. 

Ellen knows and Miss Black knows that her arrogant 
statement is justified. No beneficiary is ever turned away 
from the Lanty dwelling. 
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Seated in an easy chair, in Robert’s study, in Robert’s 
easy chair which secretly Mrs. Lanty prefers that no one should 
use, Miss Black bursts into tears. 


93 


“IT must have my holiday, 
accustomed to a holiday.” 

“Well, well, there, there!” returns Mrs. Lanty soothingly. 
Have you any plans for your holiday, Miss Black?” 

“T’ve had a lovely invitation. It came this morning. But 
I’ve no way of getting there. Nothing but a twenty-five cent 
piece. Look.” Miss Black, sniffing, opens her handbag. 

At this moment, Ellen is heard to say in a non-committal 
voice from the neighbourhood of the portico that she sees old 
Mrs. Gilbec in the distance. ‘The Lanty house is called White- 
ladies; three silver birch trees stand midway between the 
entrance gates. Birch trees, and anyone who comes to 
Whiteladies, may be viewed to perfection from the portico. 

The thought flashes across Granny’s mind that Miss 
Black has a savings account, small naturally, still an account 
ina bank. The twenty-five cent piece may be regarded there- 
fore as symbolic. How Mrs. Lanty began the habit of looking 
after Miss Black is uncertain. But the process once entered 
upon, there is no honourable retreat, not for Mrs. Lanty. 

“How far away do you need to go? Forty miles. Oh, 
Messener will take you there in the motor. Perhaps I’ll drive 
with you.” To herself Mrs. Lanty adds, “That will be the 
better way. Messener is sometimes just a little...” What 
Messener may be is left indefinite. 

With her holiday well in hand, Miss Black appears won- 
derfully stimulated. Granny is ashamed because she had 
remembered Rhoda’s savings account; she blushes for her own 
hard-heartedness. Fancy thinking of poor Miss Black’s bank 
account! “Jean, wicked selfish old woman!” Granny hopes 
Heaven may forgive her. 


she sobs. “I’ve always been 
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“Oh my dear, dear Maud, how glad I am to see you! 
Ellen, as soon as tea is ready, take a cup to Miss Black. And 
a plate of everything. You know. My dear, dear Maud!” 


Soft sounds of innocent enjoyment now issue into the 
Lanty garden from the library windows. “Delicious little 
cakes, China tea. Now I mustn't eat a bite till the cup is 
empty. ‘That’s what my daughter-in-law Nancy says. She’s 
so clever. So literary. Mum-m-m. China tea. Don’t you 
love the fragrance? Queer old China. Positively, I’ve never 
seen your house look as sweet.”’ 


“That a new dress? I thought not. Austin’s wife chose 
this peach-blow chiffon for me. Austin’s wife insists on buying 
my dresses. Rather sweet. I’m just waiting till Seph comes 
out. My eldest grandchild who’s a girl. Persephone. You 
remember her. Seventeen last spring. Ah ha, she’s a lass!’ 
Old Mrs. Gilbee chuckles. A tiny, dainty, gay old woman. 
Old and yet not old. Foolish and fascinating. 


Dear, dear Maud. Dear, dear Jean. More tea. More 
hot biscuit. More little cakes. ‘Talk about what happened 
when they were girls. Beaux. Dresses. Wild escapades. 
Robert Lanty. Charles Gilbec. “Have you heard that 
the youngest Simmons girl who married Colonel Fulton 
last year has twins, boy and girl? No, Bea Simmons, not 
Patricia. You remember Rose Shaw married Tom Simmons. 
Her daughter. Hush! Mrs. Beaudry is to marry Senator 
Shaw, old Senator Shaw, next week. But they are not saying 
a word. Perhaps it isn’t true. Wasn’t she engaged to your 
Maxwell once, or was it Sydney Perkins? Positively, not 
another crumb!” 

The afternoon is getting on. Maud Jones leans forward 
confidentially. “Now tell me, Jean, old Senator Shaw has asked 
you to marry him? I know he has asked you. As he did every 
few months when we had beaux. Promised you Whiteladies 
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then if you would marry him. You remember. Don’t I 
know!” | 

Granny’s blue eyes regard Maud Jones thoughtfully. 
She smiles. “What an imagination you still have. Always 
have had, dear Maud!’’ 

“Mean creature!’ snaps Granny Gilbec petulantly. 
“Never have told me secrets in all your life, not one!” 

Maud stares wrathfully at Jean, then giggles. After all, 
she knows a more amusing secret. Jean Lanty is a puzzle to 
Maud. Everything to make her proud. But year after year 
Maud Jones feels that Jean is growing more humble. She 
has everything to make her proud — Whiteladies, money, 
power. What Maud does not understand is that by growing 
humble Jean believes she is keeping Robert close to her. When 
she is bad-tempered and arrogant, Robert fades into the dis- 
tance. As long as she thinks only of others, he is near. 

“Listen,” whispers Maud Jones, “people say that Mrs. 
Beaudry has told Senator Shaw she will marry him if he gives 
her Whiteladies.” 

“Well, well,” answers Mrs. Robert Lanty. She laughs 
sweetly. “What good times we always have together, Maud!” 

The attentive Ellen brings the two old ladies two tiny 
liqueur glasses of apricot brandy. 

“Oh, oh, mum-um, mum-um.” Granny Gilbec tastes and 
sips and tastes again. Few drops or crumbs ever touch Granny 
Gilbec’s tongue that she loves as she loves apricot brandy. 
Senator Shaw, Mrs. Beaudry, Whiteladies, vanish in a rosy 
mist. Of course, she knew all the time it wasn’t true. Dear, 
dear Maud. Dear, dear Jean. 

Stamping small feet sound in the hall. Buzz Perkins, 
christened Robert after his father, marches into the library. 
“Here comes our baby!’ Stamps round the room. Thinks he 
is a railway train. Thinks he’d rather be a horse. Grins at 
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Baby Perkins in the arms of a nurse who wears a white cap 
with flying streamers. Granny has only time to call him to 
her so that she may run her fingers over the new socks and 
pinch the toes of his new shoes. “Are they comfy, Buzz 
darling?” “Thank you, Granny, for my new shoes.” Buzz 
Perkins buzzes off. 

The two Grannies worship Baby Perkins, Robert’s very 
youngest grandchild. Robert and his wife Jean had had only 
two children, boy and girl, Maxwell and Florence Jean, who 
had married Sydney Perkins. Maxwell and Sydney hold re- 
munerative posts in Lanty’s Jams and Pickles. The general 
manager is Peter Pilkington, who adores Mrs. Lanty. Granny 
is president of the company. As Robert had directed in his 
will. 

Scarcely a sound louder than a whisper as long as Baby 
Perkins is worshipped in the hbrary. Murmurs of adoration. 
A gurgle. A faint smile. “Oh, Jean, she has your eyes.” Both 
Grannies keep on nodding to the baby. “There, love! There, 
there, love! Diddoo feel a little pain? I declare I believe she 
is thinking of Paradise.” 

Nurse carries the infant away, her streamers floating as 
she crosses the hall. Florence Jean Perkins lives with her hus- 
band across the street. Maxwell has been divorced and is 
married again. Florence Jean lives with her first and only 
husband. “Thank heaven for that,’ Granny says to herself 
after Granny Gilbec has gone. 

Granny Gilbec, called for by her oldest son Austin, has 
gone home triumphantly. Charles had not said in his will 
that Maud Jones was to be president of his law firm. For 
good reasons, ‘but it wasn’t possible anyway. Austin Gilbec 
is a loving, careful, rather anxious son with five children of his 
own. His wife, Nancy Gilbec, so clever and so literary, had 
chosen the name Persephone for their eldest daughter, now 
seventeen, a day-pupil at a well thought of boarding-school. 
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Jean Lanty closes her eyes. The house is quiet now that 
Maud Jones has gone. So quiet. Such sweet scents from 
the garden. At this time of day in summer, Jean always 
notices fragrance from the garden. A little rest. Not a tiring 
day. But a little rest will do no harm. All her children are 
safe and well. The house is lovely. Presently she will meet 
Robert in the garden. Someone is coming down the path. 
She hears voices. Granny opens her eyes and sits up. 


When Byron Lanty, her eldest grandson, and Persephone 
Gilbec come into the library one glance tells Granny, not only 
that they are deep in love, but that their love has been fulfilled. 
She knows. Granny understands. Byron is not the boy he 
had been the last time she had seen him less than a week ago. 
Persephone is treading in radiance through the first raptures 
of married love. 


“Granny, darling, this is Persephone, Seph, my wife.” 
“Oh, Mrs. Lanty, we were married yesterday!” 

How sweet they are! How beautiful! How ridiculous! 

Granny opens her arms. “Darlings! Come to me!’ She 
hugs them both. 

But, what to do? she asks herself. The sweet, foolish, 
radiant young creatures. Granny must help them. How 
lovely they are! Angels, Eros, the marriage service, their 
future, their babies to come, what they are to live on? What 
Maxwell, Byron’s father, will say, where they are to live, Maud 
Jones’s granddaughter! Like living presences and prophecies 
Granny’s thoughts crowd the Lanty library. She rises embat- 
tled to the necessities of the occasion, armoured in love. 

Byron and Persephone drive away again in Byron’s little 
roadster. They had had a great deal of difficulty in getting 
married. They had had to drive hundreds of miles before they 
could find a willing clergyman and compliant legal regula- 
tions. But they were married. They had lived together two 
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days. No one knew of it but themselves. They had been 
visiting friends in the same place for the week-end. Instead 
of visiting friends they had motored away together in Byron’s 
roadster. 

The money they had had to pay for gasoline had been 
something terrible. Granny would understand that it was 
impossible to live without each other any longer. They had 
been engaged, secretly, for six weeks. 

“Well, then,” said Granny Lanty. 

“You will be a good husband, Byron?” 

“Yes, Granny.” 

“You will be a good wife, Persephone?” 

“Yes, Mrs. Lanty. Granny, darling, I mean.” 


Byron looks at Granny questioningly. 
“Have you seen your father, Byron?” 
“No, Granny.” 


The very first thing the children are to do is to go to see 
Byron’s father, Maxwell Lanty. He will have to tell his wife 
Susan, who is an invalid. After that, they must tell Seph’s 
father and mother, Charles and Nancy Gilbec. Granny insists. 
Later, she herself will speak to all the parents. Granny makes 
them a present of a week’s honeymoon and when they return 
she and Persephone and Byron will find rooms where they can 
live. Byron must work to secure a home for his wife. He is 
twenty-one, altogether a man. Granny will arrange with his 
father, Maxwell, for a position and for Byron’s salary. Granny 
waves them away down the garden path. She waves them 
away down the road. “Now be careful, darlings! Don’t be 
afraid! Everything will turn out beautifully.” 

Heavens, they aren’t afraid! What is there to be afraid 


of? Granny will manage everything and everybody. She has 
promised Persephone all that a bride needs. How beautiful, 
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how beautiful love is, Granny says to herself. Little children. 
No more than that. | 

In the garden at last Jean Lanty looks at the flowers. 
The heliotrope is very fine. Gladiolas. Carnation pinks. 
Perennial larkspur. Zimnias. A few late pansies. Messener 
has done well this year. No chrysanthemums yet. But the 
season has changed since yesterday or the day before. After 
the last rain, 1t changed. No longer midsummer. Nor yet 
autumn. Alone? No. In her dreams when she was a little 
girl, she had always been able to fly. This is how she thinks 
of Robert now, not as walking beside her, but as a presence 
poised close to her in the air. Very near. Understanding. 
Sympathetic. Granny never allows herself to become excited, 
but she feels happiness and confidence. Nothing strange 
about Robert’s being there. The kind of familiar happening 
one expects. 


Naturally, simply, Granny lifts her beautiful old face 
towards the westering sun and speaks a prayer. “Help us to 
be unselfish! Make us pure! Help us to be kind! Keep me 
from thinking about myself! May that mind be in us all 
which was in the Lord Jesus! Bless the children! Bless 
everyone!” 


She looks about again at the garden, then at the house. 
“Goodbye, Whiteladies,” she whispers. “Goodbye, goodbye!” 

There now. That is over. Perhaps none of it need ever 
happen. But it is better to'have one’s plans ready. With a 
leaf of sweet-scented geranium clasped in her hand, Granny 
parcels off the Lanty property into building lots. Not a good 
time to sell. But property will look up again some day. Two 
corner lots anyone might like to have. Keepsake Lane on the 
other side of the shrubbery will carry easily three or four de- 
lightful small houses. Whiteladies itself, still with a reason- 
able amount of land, sooner or later will find a purchaser. 
Jean is sure of one thing. Granny Lanty will have to cut her 
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expenditure. So many people depending on that income of 
hers which seems large. Ready to go or stay. Nothing so 
very important about that. 

Now she comes to the vegetable garden, Messener’s special 
pride. “Are you there, Tillie?’ Granny cries. 

Mrs. Tillie Lammele, Messener’s mother-in-law, who keeps 
house for the gardener-chauffeur in the rooms behind and over 
the garage, and who takes care also of his four children mother- 
less since Mrs. Lammele’s daughter Nellie had died, opens the 
door of the downstairs kitchen, wipes her hands on her apron 
and comes to the hedge which separates the garage and the 
vegetable garden from the rest of the Lanty property. 

Mrs. Lanty asks for the children. They talk about the 
weather, the vegetables, Mrs. Lammele’s rheumatism. Mrs. 
Lammele, although a strong woman still, has rheumatism. 
Granny Lammele produces a new-laid egg for Mrs. Lanty’s 
breakfast. “Thank you, Tillie. Well, then, good night.” 

Holding the new-laid egg carefully, in the same hand as 
the scented geranium leaf, Jean Lanty turns towards her own 
house. When Whiteladies is sold, if it ever is, the garage 
and gardener’s house can be changed into ‘a little place for 
herself. She sees clearly in her mind the charming house that 
is to be. The garage will make a spacious room vaguely like 
the library. Mrs. Lammele, Ellen, Granny, will live in the 
small house. Perhaps they may ask for one child, even two, 
of the Messener children. Granny has always intended to buy 
Messener a tiny place in the country where he can grow 
vegetables. ‘The desire of his heart! He wants to marry 
Bella, who has an undeniable partiality for Messener. Well, 
that takes care of everyone belonging to the household. 
Granny, Ellen, Bella, Messener, the children, Mrs. Lammele. 

Here is Maxwell riding Hirondelle, his beautiful young 
mare. Such a good judge of a horse. Perfect riding clothes. 
What a picture! So handsome. Romantic looking. A touch 
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of melancholy makes her son irresistible to Granny, and her 
heart flows out to meet him like spray blown from a fountain. 
Looking careworn, darling Maxwell, Granny says to herself. 


They embrace. “You mustn’t worry, dearest,’ Granny 
whispers. “I will arrange everything for Byron and Perse- 
phone.” 

“Young cub!” growls Maxwell. 

“No, no, dearest, don’t say that. Only young.” 


Ellen brings Mr. Maxwell Lanty a glass of sherry. She 
takes the new-laid egg from the small table where Mrs. Lanty 
has placed it. Maxwell droops in his lawn chair, handsome as 
a god, still melancholy. Granny eyes him anxiously. “Max- 
well, what is wrong?” | 


Gentle coaxing. Maxwell mutters with perfect pro- 
priety that the devil is in the world, he is financially embar- 
rassed again. “Oh, darling is it only money! How much?” 


The market. Household expenses. Hirondelle can be 
sold. “No. No. Tell me.” “Thirty thousand.” The words 
fall on the air so delicately that they seem scarcely to have 
been uttered. Granny’s blue eyes do not even flicker. “It 
can be arranged. I shall speak to Pilkington.” How wise, 
Mrs. Lanty says to herself, to have made one’s plans. Never- 
theless, Whiteladies need not go yet. Robert’s gift. 


Maxwell stands up. Looks down at his legs. Holds out 
the empty glass vaguely in the direction of the approaching 
Ellen. He embraces his mother passionately. Whispers in 
her ear that he wishes he had been a better son. Turning back, 
says off-hand, “A fella told me to-day people say Syd Perkins 
is running off with Heloise Beaudry to keep her from marry- 
ing old man Shaw.” 

“No.” Granny struck fire. “Not my Syd. Nor for a 
moment. What a wicked thing for anyone to say to you!” 
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“Well, darling, Syd was soft on her once. Soft on Heloise 
once, soft for always. Fascinating wench.” Maxwell Lanty 
smiles at his mother fondly, rides away. 

Almost running until she remembers that Robert would 
not like her to run, Granny hastens towards the conservatory. 

“Mother’s coming, Florrie darling,” she cries in a half- 
whisper. How strange,—surely that is Florence Jean’s old 
doll, the pink doll dressed in frills, lying crumpled up by the 
conservatory steps, both legs crooked in the air as Florence 
Jean always left her dolls. No, of course not. Nothing but 
a little patch of rosy morn. 

Yet as she mounts the steps Granny cries aloud again in 
a whisper, “Mummie’s coming, darling.” 

It always had been a comfort to have a telephone extension 
in the library. “That you, Pilkington?” The faint echo in 
the conservatory said “Yes, Mrs. Lanty.” “Oh, Pilkington, 
you said that Senator Shaw had asked again about White- 
ladies this morning? I’ve changed my mind. He can have 
it—at our price. No. Not a word Pilkington. Reserve the 
Jand on Keepsake Lane. The garage. The vegetable garden. 
Two other corner lots if you can. But a good price. We shall 
need money this autumn.” ‘The faint echo again. “Finest 
head for business I’ve ever known. As fine as the chief 
himself.” “Oh, no, Pilkington, but how kind! Good-night.” 

Walking down the garden path. Away from the con- 
servatory Granny saunters. Ellen and Bella won’t be pleased 
if she hasn’t ten minutes’ rest before her dinner. Not a 
shadow of perplexity troubles Granny’s mind. She feels that 
Byron and Persephone are to be very happy. By and by, the 
city will flow over Whiteladies. Nothing will be left. The 
birch trees will have vanished. ‘The green lawns belong to 
many different families. Lanty and Perkins descendants 
inherit all Granny’s household treasures. Her heart turns to 
the children in a glow of tenderness. She and Robert only 
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will possess Whiteladies in its perfect beauty. The house 
where they lived. Where in some wonderful way they are to 
go on living forever. Strange that youth should so mis-read 
what age means. No part of life ever disappears. Age pos- 
sesses everything. The pretty loving things that Robert said 
to her, his arms round her. Nothing vanishes. Life holds 
everything. What is Whiteladies, what is anything, compared 
to Robert’s love? Poof, cries Granny silently. A vision of 
a radiant garden. With Love the Saviour. With Robert. 
Not long now. Taking care of Robert’s children. 

Smiling and composed, feeling that she must be ready 
soon for some great happening, Mrs. Robert Lanty goes 
indoors. 


DE VALERA 
By W. M. ConacHER 


ne 


ATHER more than a dozen years ago it was widely pro- 

claimed by the press of the English-speaking world that 

a settlement of the Irish Question had been achieved. The fact 

that this is not the case is due almost entirely to the enigmatic 

personality of Mr. De Valera, who has thereby provided 

Britain with an apt retort to the historic taunt about the broken 
Treaty of Limerick. 

It will be of some interest to review this strange person- 
ality and the part he has played in recent Irish history. ‘The 
task is made easier by the extremely interesting and well- 
written monograph on De Valera recently produced by Denis 
Gwynne, although in places Mr. Gwynne’s point of view tends 
to the dramatic rather than the historic and he is apt some- 
times to depend on heresay rather than on authenticated fact. 
One wonders, for example, what evidence there is for the state- 
ment that Great Britain endeavoured to debar Ireland from 
the Ottawa Conference. 

Mr. Gwynne shows in his biographical sketch that 
De Valera had greatness thrust upon him, since his selection 
after the Easter Week rising as chief of the Irish cause was 
quite unexpected by him, for until then he had taken no active 
part in politics and had no ambitions in that direction. Curi- 
ously enough although he is credited with having shown con- 
siderable skill in his part in the Easter Week rising, at no other 
time since has he played or sought to play a similar réle. One 
may in fact venture the opinion that De Valera is not at heart 
a physical force man. 

Very early in his political career, however, he revealed two 
traits which have distinguished him ever since. He interpreted 
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his position as “President of the Irish republic” as president 
in the American sense, that is to say as chief executive to whom 
the ‘cabinet’ members are only in the position of advisers, and 
where his cabinet urged opposing views he wore them down 
by pertinacity so that it became an axiom that it was no good 
arguing with “Dev.” Thus it was entirely on his own initia- 
tive that he went on the famous mission to America in order to 
raise money for the Sinn Fein Loan, but above all with the 
object of inducing the Republican party at the convention, 
where they chose their Presidential candidate, to include as 
a plank of their programme recognition of the “Irish Re- 
public’. It must be admitted that this was very good tactics, 
and there is no doubt that it had its repercussions in the change 
of attitude of Unionist leaders in Great Britain at the time 
the Irish Treaty was made. But the extraordinary thing is 
how, going in the position of a suppliant, De Valera first broke 
definitely with the Irish American politicians who had organ- 
ized his demonstration and made it possible, and then insisted 
himself on writing the terms of the clause which he wished the 
Republican party to adopt. When this was rejected he refused 
to entertain any other and returned to Ireland at the height of 
the Black and Tan era and to a set of conditions which were 
quite new to him. He signalized himself by no definite action, 
(except an abortive attempt to send Michael Collins out of 
Ireland on another American mission) until the time came 
when the activities of Mr. Cope prepared the ground first for 
a truce and then for discussions of a settlement. Mr. Gwynne 
makes it clear that the I.R.A. was by that time in a bad way. 
Its personnel was being worn down by attrition and it was be- 
coming increasingly difficult to secure any more ammunition. 
It was a time when a realist would have readily come to terms. 
Mr. De Valera, however, only contemplated arguing the case 
in the abstract and settling it on the ethical principles which 
he himself laid down. Six months after the truce he would 
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only meet Lloyd George as the “President of the Irish Re- 
public” and he put forward the strange argument that in 
discussing recognition, he could only “recognize himself for 
what he was”. Lloyd George declined to meet him on this 
ground but invited him to a later conference which should 
nominally be one of informal discussion. ‘To this De Valera 
sent delegates, himself remaining in Dublin. Yet he insisted 
in the Dail that these delegates should be given plenipotentiary 
powers. “Remember,” he said, “what you are asking them to 
do. You are asking them to secure by negotiations what we 
are totally unable to secure by force of arms.” ‘The delegates 
were Michael Collins, Griffith, the originator of the Sinn Fein 
plan and its masterly exponent while De Valera was absent in 
America, and three other members of less note, Barton, a land 
owner, Gavan Duffy and Duggan. They travelled backwards 
and forwards to Dublin several times. They agreed on the 
draft of the settlement. It was amended by De Valera into 
what was called Document No. 2. This was rejected by the 
Lloyd George Government apparently on account of ambigu- 
ity in wording, for it conceded all the major points at issue, 
and finally the British Premier called “Time” to the discus- 
sion. Collins and Griffith then signed the agreement, Griffith 
saying he would sign if no one else did. The agreement was 
brought back to Dublin as a treaty signed and only awaiting 
ratification. It was now that De Valera repudiated the agree- 
ment, resigned the Presidency and finally plunged the country 
into the throes of civil war. His objection he stated as follows: 
“T am against this treaty on one basis, that we are signing our 
names to a promise that we cannot keep.” It is very difficult 
to reconcile this with the terms on which he had sent his pleni- 
potentiaries to London. Mr. Gwynne suggests that his actions 
were dominated by pique and thwarted pride. ‘This was the 
view widely held at the time. It is reinforced by quotations 
from Pearse Beasley’s Life of Michael Collins and P. S. 
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Hegarty’s Victory of Sinn Fein, books reinforced with very 
considerable inside information. Yet Mr. Gwynne presses his 
case too hard. There is no doubt there was a want of logic in 
De Valera’s action at the time. If he had sent his envoys ‘to 
secure by negotiation what could not be obtained by force of 
arms’, then surely some compromise was essential and Messrs. 
Griffith and Collins need not have been ashamed of the bargain 
they had struck. But all protagonists in this struggle had 
been living on an emotional plane. Griffith and Collins had 
been brought face to face with reality—that it was true that 
Ireland had been in revolt, had made the working of govern- 
ment for a time impossible, had proclaimed its independence 
and recognized itself as a sovereign state, but that it was in 
no position to make this a reality, as De Valera himself con- 
fessed. Yet when he was confronted with the fait accompli 
De Valera apparently could see only defeat, and it was the 
poignancy of the sense of defeat which threw him off his 
balance. ‘Two phrases of his, quoted by Denis Gwynne, are 
very illuminating here. “I have been President of the Irish 
Republic and I will never take any lesser office,’ and “when 
I wish to know the mind of the Irish people I have only to 
look into my own heart.” Kevin O’Higgins characterized 
De Valera’s attitude at this time as inspired by megalomaniac 
vanity. But in the Dail debates where the break actually 
came, his colleagues, although they exchanged bitter words 
with him, still gave expression to feelings of regard and even 
affection. No one was more reserved and self-contained than 
Griffith, yet he declared that there was no one for whom he 
had more affection and love than De Valera. One would say 
that they too felt some of the sting of a sense of partial defeat. 
They knew how he felt. Strangely enough there is no record 
of personal contact between De Valera and Collins and 
Griffith at this moment. One would almost infer that a rift 
had already occurred between them. 
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There is no need to dwell on the events of the civil war. 
The Irish people endorsed the treaty by a vote of more than 
three to one, and when perhaps under the influence of Kathal 
Bruga, a real revolutionary of the I.R.B. brand, the standard 
of revolt was hoisted, during the actual fighting De Valera 
receded into the background. 

Mr. Gwynne presents a dramatic picture of the moment 
when he came out of hiding™ to contest Clare at the new election 
called to endorse the constitution. ‘Tempers were frayed now, 
after a period of ambush-killing and retributive executions, 
and, as De Valera rose to speak in the market square at Ennis, 
an armoured car pushed through the crowd to effect his arrest. 
Shrieks arose from the crowd who expected to see summary 
vengeance taken for Collins’ recent death. De Valera fell 
fainting on his platform, and that evening startled arrivals 
from Dublin saw him taken in close custody into the train for 
the capital, saw him slump, pale and dishevelled, on to a seat 
between armed guards. It was like the moment when Robes- 
pierre with a broken jaw awaited, inert and half-conscious, the 
fate he had dealt out to so many erstwhile associates. 

“ = * * * 


Yet it is now De Valera redivivus with a vengeance. He 
is firmly seated in office. He is apparently accomplishing his 
full ideals. He is acclaimed as the national hero, the embodi- 
ment of the hopes of his people. The dazzling and daring 
Michael Collins, the strong silent Griffith—both have receded 
into the past, into the haze of oblivion. How has this come 
about? For a time even after his release from captivity 
De Valera seemed only petulant and aimless. It was his 
opponents who helped to set him on his feet. Kevin O’ Higgins, 
the heutenant of Cosgrave, had intimated to the irreconcilable 
elements in the Free State that if they wanted a Cromwell, 
they would not be disappointed in their desire. Kevin 


* He was still proscribed as a public enemy. 
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O’Higgins fell by an assassin’s bullet, and callously enough 
the deed was done as he came from Mass. Cosgrave replied 
by a drastic Public Safety Act designed to deal with under- 
ground political associations by what was practically martial 
law, while, to put an end to the passive resistance of De Valera’s 
followers, who refused to attend or accept the Dail, he made 
it necessary for a candidate for election to take the Oath of 
Allegiance to the Free State. It was this act above all others 
which made the oath the burning question it has since been. 
Its first effect was to make De Valera and his followers emerge 
from cover and take the oath “over the left”. They were thus 
compelled to serve their apprenticeship as a parliamentary 
opposition and after a certain period of amateur and immature 
effort they learnt the game as thoroughly as any of the historic 
Irish oppositions. The multiplicity of parties and of interests. 
which included Independents (Unionists), Farmers, a Red- 
mondite rump and Labour as well as the two main parties, 
combined with Proportional Representation, prevented the 
Cosgrave government at its best ever having the big majority 
it would have had under the old elective system. (The same 
has been true for De Valera’s party since his accession to 
power). 

Nevertheless, the Cosgrave government consistently car- 
ried things with a high hand. It at first treated the opposition 
with ridicule and contempt. Equally it forced through its 
measures with little respect for counter argument. It set the 
tradition of dictatorial ways in the administration of govern- 
ment. Its policy was on the whole conservative and sub- 
servient to established interests. It initiated tariffs but Mr. 
Hogan, its expert in these matters, believed more in a devel- 
opment of exports. He initiated drastic reforms in grading 
and standardizing dairy, cattle, and pork products, introduc- 
ing that abominable thing, efficiency, into this Celtic world. 
He probably did more good and lost more votes than any 
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other man in the government. The government made no 
attempt to conciliate organized labour, which in Ireland had 
always played the same game of organized blackmail as it had 
done in the States. On the other hand, the government kept 
the income tax down and sought to win back the upper middle 
class elements of the rentiers, whose monocles and moustaches 
had been conspicuous features of the better known Irish golf 
courses and fishing resorts. 

Ten years of office, however, exhausted the popularity of 
the administration. With its growing unpopularity the irre- 
concileables became active again and De Valera directed a 
strenuous and skilful agitation against the iniquity of the oath. 
He announced his intention of removing it from the constitu- 
tion and received welcome support here from the Statute of 
Westminster of 1931 which declared that no Dominion legis- 
lation could be overridden by the Home government. 

But De Valera had also laid his plans with care for the 
electoral campaign. He might count on the government dying 
of old age. The latter wished in fact to have a period of 
opposition, but a period in which De Valera from the smallness 
of his majority would have office without power. The opposi- 
tion plans thwarted this wish and they were laid with such 
skill that one suspects acuter minds than De Valera’s behind 
them. The oath question revived the discussion of the equity 
of the treaty and might be relied on to attract support 
from the effervescent popular vote. But that was not enough. 
The Land Annuities agitation was added, holding out to 
farmers the prospect of getting their land for nothing. This 
detached a considerable section of the farmer vote from 
Cosgrave, some of this vote having been already forfeited 
through exasperation at meticulous government regulation of 
the farming industry. There now came la masse élémentaire. 
What was to be done for it? The depression had by now 
reached the shores of Ireland. Exports had diminished, un- 
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employment increased. The Cosgrave Minister of Labour 
had declared roundly that “it was no part of the duty of the 
government to make work for the unemployed”, not a very 
vote-getting statement from a government on the eve of an 
election. De Valera’s party promised tariffs to protect Irish 
industries, a vigorous housing scheme, and a policy of tillage 
that implied breaking up the “ranches” of the cattle exporters. 
Direct taxation must be borne by all those in possession of an 
income over £500 a year. All this was the promise of a new 
social policy. De Valera put it into picturesque words with 
the announcement that it was “more important for some to 
have a little than for a few to have much”. His lieutenants 
have implemented his promise in full detail. Eiven so import- 
ant a firm as Guinness have had it intimated to them that they 
must fall in with the requirement that fifty-one per cent of 
their shareholders must be Irish. Every form of business or 
public activity of any gind must be licensed. Carried to the 
full this policy would be as drastic as that of the Soviets. _ 


But in the carrying out of this policy De Valera has won 
two elections and greatly increased his power and prestige. He 
has shown that he meant business in the evolution of his quasi 
social state, though he may yet fall into the pit in which the 
British Labour government fell with that policy of ‘ransom’ 
which it employed towards capital. Above all it has given 
body to his constitutional quarrel with Great Britain. After 
De Valera’s victory at the polls I saw a letter from Ireland 
expressing some apprehension that “the guns might be going 
off”, and no doubt a considerable body of opinion in Ireland 
was prepared to support De Valera on the constitutional 
question only if it were quite safe. The incidents of the dis- 
pute between Great Britain and the Free State seem to show 
that it is quite safe though possibly a little unpleasant. The 
Irish settlement in 1921 was conducted in the atmosphere 
created by President Wilson, when the right of self-determina- 
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tion was erected into a gospel, and when its corrollary was the 
League of Nations, containing a prospect of universal peace. 
But for that the terms might have been somewhat different. 
As it is, it is difficult to imagine Great Britain making the 
declaration of an Irish Republic a case for active intervention. 
But clouds of trouble and unrest fill the international horizon. 
We are no longer in the apparent calm of the League of 
Nations atmosphere. There is no guarantee that we shall get 
back to it. Gone too are the idealistic conditions under which 
the League was founded. Mr. Baldwin spoke the other day 
of Britain’s frontier being on the Rhine. If that became 
actively true, it is doubtful whether Britain would allow her 
western frontier to be the Irish Sea. The relations between 
Britain and Ireland for this century will never be settled by 
abstract considerations but by concrete. Britain refused to 
be drawn by the rather naive query of De Valera who wished 
to know whether it was entirely safe for him to go the whole 
hog. 

There has been no opportunity to refer to De Valera’s 
policy towards Ulster, but it is apparently marked and marred 
by his inveterate obstinacy. His contention is probably quite 
sound that Ireland must be one, but he seems to interpret it 
to mean that Northern Ireland must submit. Here, however, 
he meets an obstinacy at least equal to his own. It would be 
worth the effort of a hundred years even, not to win Ulster, 
but to win it over. Part of the price might well be to let the 
constitutional question rest, at any rate to handle it delicately, 
and not to make capital out of twisting the lion’s tail. For 
the problem of the North is a distressing one and what makes 
it most distressing is that men of a kindred stock should be 
bred and trained to mutual hate. For the men of the North 
are Irish, too, not only in the sense that the soil and air eventu- 
ally make the man, but because the ‘Northern Plantation’ 
inevitably failed in the end. As Norman baron and Crom- 
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wellian soldier eventually merged into the Irish whole, so is 
the North in process of merging. The intermingling of race 
was from the first inevitable and whenever the conqueror takes 
a woman of the conquered, he hands his stock back to the soil. 
The religious and political barriers keep North and South 
apart and yet the North is now intensely and essentially Irish, 
although Irish with a difference. In their rigidness and re- 
fusal to compromise, in their belief in demonstrations, in their 
zest for combat these Scots-Irish outdo their southern kinsmen. 
One might even say they have their own applications of the 
doctrine of infallibility! The primary conditions of reunion 
are the cultivation of restraint, forbearance and courtesy, the 
facilitation of social and business association, the promotion of 
friendship wherever possible. Anything antagonistic to such 
a movement is a crime against Ireland, and such crimes have 
been freely committed on both sides. The Cosgrave adminis- 
tration had to its credit at least one occasion when North and 
South met and parted with expressions of mutual esteem and 
goodwill. It is for De Valera to create a like occasion. 
Meanwhile De Valera at home is at the high-water mark 
of his prestige. He and his party have shown considerable 
skill in the management of their policies and they have been 
extraordinarily lucky in several respects. But in one respect, 
and an important one, he has accentuated a melancholy condi- 
tion in Ireland. Successive governments since 1921 have acted 
dictatorially and De Valera has done even more than his 
predecessors to divide Ireland into not two only but three 
opposing septs, for he has added to political cleavage, social 
cleavage, with the taxation of his opponents for the benefit of 
his followers. <A significant feature of this was the failure of 
the past public loan. Equally significant is the creation of the 
Blue Shirts, a body formed in the first place to make it safe 
to vote for the constitutional party, later the militant arm of 
that party in the state on whom De Valera’s policy preyed the 
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hardest. Thus it has been shown that in ‘a nation once again’ 
tribalism dies hard. 

De Valera’s social policy presents many points of interest. 
In one aspect it is only an instance of that economic self- 
sufficiency which every nation is pursuing. In so far as it is a 
socialistic scheme it will apply that excessive regimentation 
and government interference with the mass of the people, 
which can never be carried out efficiently without the policing 
of Soviet and Fascist governments. But De Valera claims that 
his government is broad-based upon the people’s will. He is 
planning to give land to the landless and to require them to 
till and sow grain. If and when they neglect to do so, his 
quotas of home production will not be realized. 'The develop- 
ment of wheat growing in Britain of recent years, experi- 
mentally very successful, depends on the elaborate and syste- 
matic use of drying machinery. The middle-class farmers in 
Ireland revolted at government interference in the standardiz- 
ing of their industry. How will the primitive peasant react 
to the government official badgering him to keep up to the 
mark? De Valera’s austere ideal of holy penury may lead 
back to the torpor and inertia which the soft, languid breezes 
of the south-west already encourage to the full. At bottom 
the cry of Ireland to Britain is “Why can’t you leave us alone?” 
There is a danger for De Valera that the west which is his 
strength may at last in its turn echo the same to the rule of 
Fianna Fail. 

In summing up we are faced with this question: Is 
De Valera his country’s saviour or its ruin? It is difficult to 
see how there can be any half-way. He is in danger of 
strangling the golden goose. He is destroying a whole class 
of producers (aided by Mr. Chamberlain’s cattle import 
duties) and reducing them to the position of the kulak. He 
is at present lavishing bounties as if the public purse were 
inexhaustible. He is only consenting to employ foreign capital 
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to a limited degree and with rigid control, aiming to encourage 
local production in local factories as against big interests. Thus 
he must get his new system under way and working within a 
limited time. He must be able to override the protests of the 
dispossessed. Ireland must cease to breed the acquisitive class, 
she the nation of horse-dealers and cattle-dealers. He must, 
in fact, accomplish a painless revolution. If he succeeds he 
will have an island of the blest, and will have solved a riddle 
insoluble. Among the majority of his countrymen he enjoys 
an enormous prestige partly due to his fortunate success, 
partly to his boundless hope and faith in himself. Faith and 
works—there will come the clash. 


INDIA LOOKS AT SHAKESPEARE 


By Sir Francis YOUNGHUSBAND 


KARS ago I was responsible for the upbringing of a 

Maharaja during his minority. The boy was then four- 
teen years old. One day his guardian informed me that the 
young Maharaja was going off to the bazaar night after night 
and remaining there till one or two in the morning. I said 
to the guardian: “This will never do. What does he go there 
for?” ‘The guardian replied: “He has gone mad on hearing 
Shakespeare plays which a theatrical company is performing 
in the bazaar.” 

I determined to go and see for myself. I found a rickety, 
dirty old makeshift of a theatre, crammed with people—a few 
being of the intelligentsia, but most of them just the ordinary 
people of the bazaar. The play to be enacted was Othello. It 
was given in Hindustani, the characters all bore Indian names: 
and the scene was all Indian. Shakespeare was in fact Indian- 
ized, and probably most of the audience thought it was Indian. 
and had never heard of Shakespeare. But they were thrilled 
by it and listened intently from nine o’clock till after one 
o'clock at night. 

A few years later when I was in Kashmir, I asked the 
Maharaja if any such theatrical companies came there. He 
told me that there was one resident there who was ready to 
perform a Shakespeare play at any time; and he was kind 
enough to have a large tent erected in the garden of the house 
in which he was entertaining me and to have Macbeth per- 
formed in it. 

The performance of Shakespeare is, indeed, quite com- 
mon in India, especially on the Western side. In Bombay 
there are companies which make a good commercial profit out: 
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of the performance of Shakespeare plays. On the Bengal 
side the plays are not so much acted as read. University 
students abhor them as being subjects for examination. But 
in after years literary men, both in Bengal and all over India, 
greatly appreciate them; and they have been translated into 
fourteen Indian dialects — Urdu, Hindi, Bengali, Telegu, 
Tamil and others. And in many of these dialects there are 
several different translations and adaptations. In his book, 
Shakespeare in Indian Eyes, Dr. Shahani computes that there 
are a hundred and eighty-two translations and adaptations of 
different Shakespearean plays. 

The most popular is Othello. There are more translations 
of this play than of any other. Othello is an Oriental figure; 
he is heroic, and he is a lover. Hence the popularity of the 
play among Indians. The next in favour is The Merchant of 
Venice. Shylock reminds Indians of their own money-lenders 
and they enjoy seeing him outwitted. And here again are 
lovers who interest them. Third in order of popularity is 
Romeo and Juliet: Indians love it because of its intensity of 
passion. Hamlet is not so generally popular as these three, or 
even as As You Like It and The Tempest. 

The historical plays the Indians do not care for. ‘There 
is no reason why they should. ‘They are outside the Indian 
orbit and to the Indians seem bombastic. 'The comedies are 
popular, though some of the jokes having merely local or con- 
temporary allusion are unintelligible to Indians. But what 
Indians really love, wherever it may be found in the plays, is 
the charm of musical diction. Music and poetry are always 
connected in the Indian mind, and some of Shakespeare’s 
lovely songs have been set to Indian music. 

Indians show a fine discrimination between popular plays 
and what, on account of their powerful portrayal of great 
passions, may be called great plays. Seven only Dr. Shahani 
classes as great. These are Othello, King Lear, Hamlet, The 
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Tempest, Cymbeline, Measure for Measure and Romeo and 
J ultet. 

Hamlet appeals to Indians because Hamlet is so very like 
themselves in his ceaseless swaying’s, his questioning but unbe- 
lieving, and his indecision in action. Cymbeline they love 
because of Imogen. Brave and sweet and chaste, she is placed 
above all other of Shakespeare’s heroines and classed with the 
divine heroines of their own classics. But greatest of all his 
plays they consider The Tempest, apparently because it is 
above tragedy or comedy. For Indians fundamentally do not 
approve of tragedy. It is against the grain of their inmost 
convictions. The highest art should impart bliss, not evoke 
sadness. It may be wise to portray pain and suffering and 
evil, but in the Indian view the poet’s business is to banish 
sorrow by revealing the fundamental goodness of things. 
Indians have no tragedies in their own literature. And it is 
only because of the beauty of the pathos in Shakespeare’s tra- 
gedies that they approve of them. For these reasons they 
place The Tempest higher than even the greatest of the 
tragedies. 

What the Indians admire and enjoy, then, in Shakespeare 
is his magic use of words, his gorgeous imagery, his love of 
nature and of humanity. In so many of his characters and 
his situations they can recognize themselves. He creates heroes, 
and Indians love the heroic. He portrays sweet women, and 
Indians love to think of women as gentle and loyal. He shows 
delicacy of touch in handling the relations between men and 
women, and Indians love to keep that relation sacred. He 
praises home and home affections, and Indians love their 
homes and believe in the virtue of domestic affections. These 
are the reasons why Shakespeare is so popular in India. 

But much as Indians admire Shakespeare, we must not 
suppose that he completely satisfies them or that they have no 
criticism to make of his plays. For Indians have great dramas 
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of their own—great national epics which have come down to 
them through hundreds of years and which are living forces 
to this day. And with these dramas of their own they would 
naturally compare Shakespeare’s dramas. 

The Mahabharata and the Ramayana enter as much into 
their lives as the Bible enters into ours—perhaps even more. 
Alike in the dwellings of the poor and in the mansions of the 
rich the legends of the “Great War” are intoned in the Indian 
way; and the heroism of the men and the pathetic sufferings 
of the women stir deeply the heart of the people. Indians love 
idealizing. And to our Western eyes the men and women of 
these great epics appear to be ‘impossibly’ ideal. Never in 
actual life could such beings exist, and if they did they would 
be insufferable to meet. So we may think. Yet for Indians 
they have been exemplars of the good life and have undoubt- 
edly moulded hving Indian men and women. Peasants and 
princes—ryots and rajas—humble women and princesses, have 
for centuries had these ideal personages held up for their 
admiration and in the long process of the years have shaped 
themselves gradually towards that pattern of all that is noble 
in man and sacred in woman. And the great poetry in which 
the heroic deeds are told has brought colour and music into 
millions of lives. 

Krishna, the God-man, the incarnation of Vishnu, the 
Creator and Sustainer of the Universe—Krishna, who has been 
sent by Vishnu to re-establish order and rescue the pious—they 
passionately adore. To them he is both God and Man. Then 
Bhisma is the perfect man in Hindu eyes—the man who re- 
nounces all—renounces his kingdom, renounces the possibility 
of begetting an heir, renounces life itself—the man who is wise 
and pure, loyal to his friends, valiant against his foes and fin- 
ally passes to the realms of eternal peace. ‘Then Sita and 
Savitri—faithful wives accompanying their husbands through 
all their trials, sharing their sufferings, sharing their joys, ever 
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ready for sacrifice, gentle yet heroic—are for the Indians ideal 
women. 

At the annual festivals the chief episodes of these national 
epics are rendered in word and action, in dance and music and 
song. Thousands come to see the performances and are vividly 
and deeply impressed. Lspecially loved are portrayals of 
Lord Krishna. Some boy of beautiful features will play on 
the ancient flute while his young disciples will listen enthralled 
by the enchanting music. At the anniversary of his birth 
Hindus will sing hymns from their scriptures, offer up prayers 
and present flowers and fruit and engender a happy and 
spiritual atmosphere. And so real has Krishna become to the 
Hindus that pilgrims in thousands yearly flock to the scene of 
his activities. Whether he is a legendary or a truly historical 
figure is immaterial to them. For every Hindu Krishna is 
just as real a figure as Christ is to Christians. 

To tread the sacred ground that Krishna himself had 
trodden five thousand years before, to recall each episode in 
his life in the very place in which it had been enacted, gives 
Hindus the same thrill of the spirit that devout Christians feel 
as they walk in Bethlehem or Jerusalem. Their souls are up- 
lifted. They wander in ecstasy from one hallowed place to 
another. First they will go to Muttra, then to Brindavan 
where the milkmaids loved and worshipped Krishna. Here 
pilgrims will roll themselves on the earth—the very earth on 
which the Lord had set his blessed feet. They will sing his 
praises day and night and shed tears of adoration. Here is 
the very spot where the Lord danced with his disciples. Here 
he played on his flute till the people grew ecstatic with joy 
and even the cows and birds were entranced. Here are trees 
which were the actual descendants of those under which 
Krishna had sat. Here are the birds, descendants of the very 
birds to whose song he had listened. And here is the sacred 
river Jumna, in which he had bathed. 
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Indians love to feel lifted out of themselves on to a higher 
spiritual plane. This their great epics have done for them. It 
is in the light of these epics that they look upon Shakespearean 
dramas, and in that light they note a deficiency or inadequacy 
in Shakespeare. He does not exalt them. There is in him 
none of that intensity of joy which mystics know. Ardent 
Western admirers of Shakespeare think that the greater real- 
ism of Shakespeare and the absence of mysticism is all the 
more to Shakespeare’s credit. Indians do not. They think 
that his realism is not real enough. He has probed deep, but 
not deep enough. If he had pierced deeper into the nature of 
things he would have come nearer to the true reality—to that 
most real which is also the most ideal. 

They do not say that Shakespeare is irreligious. They 
would agree with Dr. Carohne Spurgeon, for instance, who 
thinks that though he derived no support from the conven- 
tional religion of the time, he yet showed throughout his works 
some consciousness of a mysterious Divinity—of a Power not 
precisely defined in his mind, but greater than man— 

the prophetic soul 
Of the wide world dreaming on things to come. 

Dr. Shahani, indeed, is driven to believe that Shakespeare 
was a deeply religious man of the best type. Nearly all his 
women are intrinsically devout women, inspired by Christian 
altruism and with a capacity for self-sacrifice. And Dr. 
Shahani detects in Shakespeare’s plays the unmistakable 
fragrance of Christianity, although he thinks that Shakespeare 
“outgrew Christianity” and finally adopted the attitude of 
contemplation—the attitude of the Moi-Spectateur watching 
the Dance of Life—and that this became religion. 

Shakespeare is not, then, in Indian eyes so much irreli- 
gious as utterly lacking in that mystic quality so dear to 
Indians. He had not that intuition of God called the mystical 
experience, so common among Indians, and which is sheer, 
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unspeakable joy. ‘To Indians no joy is higher than this, but 
it was unknown to Shakespeare. And cultured Indians are 
profoundly disconcerted to find that he has not this insight 
into the ultimate nature of Reality. He has not the consuming 
passion to apprehend Reality—to see or experience God— 
that Indians possess. Hamlet, who is believed by some Shake- 
speareans to be a portrait of Shakespeare himself, wavers 
hesitatingly about. He has no depth. He does not “know 
the real breathing of the breath, the real hearing of the ear, 
the real thinking of the thought”. He has not probed into the 
true core of himself and of the universe, and of the relation- 
ship of himself to the universe. Had he done so, he would in 
a flash have seen that each soul is one with the Universal Soul. 
Never having truly experienced God, Shakespeare fails to 
reach ecstasy and exaltation. He can tell no deep secrets of 
the Universe, and his soul never pours forth in loving adora- 
tion of God. Although he lived in a time of acute religious 
conflict, not one of his heroes is a saint or a martyr. In Indian 
estimation he lacks the central principle of true poetry and 
religion. “Only when the songs of Western poets resemble 
the poetry of the Bible are they in any degree poetic,” says 
the Indian poet Puran Singh. And Dr. Shahani affirms that, 
viewed in this light, the poetry of Shakespeare is meagre and 
barren. 

May there not be some truth in this Indian view? May 
there not be heights to be attained which even Shakespeare did 
not reach? An examination of a rival artist in another field 
makes us think so. J. W. N. Sullivan, in his study of the 
spiritual development of Beethoven, shows how an inner life 
of quite extraordinary intensity was in process of develop- 
ment in him till the very end. And he expresses the opinion 
that perhaps even Shakespeare never reached that final stage 
of illumination that is expressed in some of Beethoven’s latest 
music. The other steps of the upward climb Shakespeare 
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knew; but he never wrote his C sharp minor quartet. Beethoven 
had experienced something not only fundamental but also 
in advance of anything commonly known. In moments of 
illumination he had reached that state of consciousness that 
only the greatest mystics have reached. And there followed 
an outbreak of exultation. A new-born creature in a new 
world, he sees suffering as a necessary goad for creation, and 
as one of the greatest of God’s gifts. The apparently oppos- 
ing element of life he sees as necessary and no longer in opposi- 
tion. AJ] discord is finally resolved. And in the end is nothing 
but the purest joy. 

This almost superhuman ecstasy was Beethoven’s ultimate 
experience. It is noteworthy that he was fond of copying 
mystical sentences from Eastern literature. One such was: 
“T am that which is. I am all that was, that is, and that shall 
be.” This he wrote out in his own handwriting and kept 
framed in his desk. 

Mr. Ernest Newman writes of these passages as “pseudo- 
religious, pseudo-metaphysical sentences from Oriental and 
other moral literature” and calls them “sonorous platitudes”. 
But the sentence quoted above has to the Indians the very 
deepest meaning and is to them most sacred. It expresses 
man’s sense of the identity of his soul with the Soul of the 
Universe. It expresses man’s feeling that he is the agent, or 
instrument, through which the Soul of the Universe expresses 
Himself—as the vocal cords in a singer’s throat might feel 
that it was through them that the singer expressed himself in 
song. Indians for hundreds of years have felt this, and evi- 
dently Beethoven had a fellow-feeling with them. He saw 
that these sentences from their literature were a great deal 
more than “sonorous platitudes”, but expressed deep funda- 
mental truths. It was for that reason that he copied them out 
and kept them constantly before him. And it may well have 
been because of this stimulus from India that Beethoven 
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achieved that which the Indians feel to be lacking mn Shake- 
speare. 

It does not follow, however, that Indians would be able 
to appreciate what Beethoven had achieved; for their music 
is of a different style from European music. They employ 
only melody and do not use harmony, and they might not be 
able to understand what Beethoven was trying to express. 
Nor does it follow that their epics would appeal to Europeans 
more than Shakespeare’s plays. ‘They may seem to us too 
fine-spun and beyond the actual, concrete life of the world. 
But it does follow that English-speaking peoples have not yet 
produced the supreme poet who will do for the drama what 
Beethoven has done for music. We may well be proud of our 
discoveries in science and of our mechanical inventions, but 
the greater than these has yet to be achieved. 


RIDERS TO THE COVENANT 


By Eric Harrison 


on 


HE making of pacts is a cumulative process. It was begun 

in 1919 because the League of Nations was nothing more 
than an abstraction. It has been continued since then because 
the intervening fifteen years have been too short a time for the 
Covenant’s revolutionary theories of politics and diplomacy to 
have had much influence on prejudices which are deep-rooted 
in experience. ‘The latest project for a treaty of mutual 
guarantee in Kastern Europe is simply another attempt to 
reconcile the impracticability of the Covenant with the neces- 
sity for preventing war in a defined region. 

If we are fully to understand the significance of the recent 
proposals made by MM. Litvinoff and Barthou we should 
review the problem as it has been faced in Europe since the 
drafting of the treaties of peace. It has been so essentially a 
question of French security that 1t may best be explained at 
the outset in terms of the situation in which France found 
herself in 1919. 

In that year she was a member of the most powerful coali- 
tion in the world. Under the weight of America the endurance 
of the enemy had at last broken down, and to safeguard the 
peace against him in the future the alliance and association of 
victorious powers was to be preserved. ‘The responsibilities 
assumed by the British and American delegations at Paris as 
signatories to the Covenant were to be supplemented by a 
definitive guarantee of French security. The justification for 
such commitments was plainly set down, for to cite the draft 
of the Franco-American agreement: 


aggression on the part of Germany would be and is so regarded 
by the Treaty of Versailles as a hostile act against all the Powers. 
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signatory to that Treaty and so calculated to disturb the Peace 
of the world by involving inevitably and directly the States of 
Europe and indirectly, as experience has amply and unfortu- 
nately demonstrated, the world at large. 
The provisions of the drafts were as simple as the premises. 
In case the articles of the Treaty of Versailles relating to the 
demilitarization of the Rhine area by Germany might not at 
first provide adequate security and protection to France, the 
United States and Great Britain were to come immediately to 
her assistance in the event of any unprovoked movement of 
aggression against her being made by Germany. If ratified, 
the agreements were to continue in force until the Council of 
the League agreed that the Covenant itself afforded sufficient 
protection. This was a most significant provision, for it ad- 
mitted that the French were not the only realists. The treaties 
were to take effect only if they were ratified by both govern- 
ments. The exchange of ratifications between the British and 
French took place at Paris on 20th November, 1919. ‘The 
Senate of the United States, on the other hand, rejected the 
peace settlement as a whole and the British ratification thereby 
became null and void. 


It is easy to underestimate the shock which the withdrawal 
of America gave to the French nation. From it arose that 
fear bordering on panic which has inspired French foreign 
policy ever since. Failure to appreciate this cardinal fact is 
the reason why so much unfavourable criticism has been di- 
rected at the French by those who owe their security to acci- 
dents of geography. In France it engendered that state of 
mind which reached a climax in the occupation of the Ruhr in 
1923. As the final explanation of the unchanging temper of 
swiftly changing governments it cannot be disregarded. 


East of the Rhine, the situation was unpromising. The 
reconstruction of Kurope on an American plan was an experi- 
ment in national regrouping, and the succession states had been 
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set up, unschooled in politics and unpractised in the art of 
government, upon the ruins of the old empires. There was no 
certainty that their efforts in statecraft would be successful 
and the failures of their inexperience might again plunge 
Kurope into anarchy. The recovery of Germany, moreover, 
might well be as rapid as that of France had been after 1871 
and in that event the Teutonic menace would return to haunt 
the minds of Frenchmen as the mind of Bismarck had been 
haunted by the fear of revanche. This time there would be no 
powerful and friendly Russia in the east, but a group of small 
and insecure states which might readily succumb to attack 
from within or without. It was true that the Covenant re- 
mained, but that was admittedly only a pious design, as 
mystical a conception as the Holy Alliance itself. The French- 
man was unable to share in the vision of the Anglo-Saxon, 
whose territory had not suffered invasion and whose population 
was not overshadowed by some sixty-two million angry 
Germans. 

With fatalistic logic the French tried to make the best of 
a bad situation. The only proved method for one government 
to make itself relatively secure from military attack on the 
part of another was to conclude a defensive alliance with a 
third. Disappointed by the English-speaking world, France 
turned to the Continent. In the early summer of 1920 the 
War Office opened conversations with the Belgian military 
authorities and a convention was signed on 7th September. 
The terms of the agreement were necessarily communicated 
to the League, but the technicalities of concerted action be- 
tween the two armies remained secret. A similar treaty was 
signed with Poland on 19th February, 1921. 

As between France and Poland the problem of security 
was mutual. The provinces of Posen, Upper Silesia and West 
Prussia were an eastern Alsace-Lorraine to the loss of which 
Germany was likely to remain permanently irreconcilable. 
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The tenor of the new alliance may best be explained with ref- 


erence to the terms of paragraph 3: 


If, notwithstanding the sincerely peaceful views and intention 
of the two contracting States, either or both of them should be 
attacked without giving provocation, the two Governments shall 
take concerted action for the defence of their territory and the 
protection of their legitimate interests... 


The French were thus resorting to the only type of de- 
fensive alliance known to diplomacy as a practical means of 
ensuring self-preservation. ‘There was implied a military 
convention framed, as Canning would have said, in the old, 
intelligible Kuropean way. Equally important was the stipu- 
lation that the two governments should consult each other on 
all questions of foreign policy. It was necessary, however, to 
state explicitly in the treaty that such activities should be “in 
accordance with the Covenant of the League of Nations”. 

Three facts emerge. The French method of specific, re- 
gional guarantees had been carried a stage further. France 
was now committed in Eastern Kurope. The French remained 
uncertain as to how many small powers make a big one and 
remembered that under certain conditions the British had been 
willing to undertake such another commitment on their behalf 
against Germany. But now they showed a disposition to bar- 
gain with their fish before they landed it. The British govern- 
ment was required to adjust its military assistance to the needs 
of the French continental system. Any association with France 
implied a connection with her East-European ally. The 
British found the prospect scarcely exhilarating. 

These changed circumstances give the key to the negotia- 
tions which followed. Mr. Lloyd George’s response to the 
overtures of M. Briand at the end of 1921 shows the attitude 
consistently maintained by the British Government down to 
1925. Mr. Lloyd George stated that it would only be possible 
for the British to consider a limited guarantee of the eastern 
frontier of France, for the British people were not ready to be 
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involved in questions affecting Poland and the eastern frontier 
of Germany. Within these limits, however, the British were 
commendably accommodating. They offered a draft treaty 
in similar terms to those signed on 28th June, 1919, but left 
unratified by the United States. Briand pressed for further 
definition and an extension in the scope of the proposed alli- 
ance. It was now suggested that “the two governments ought 
to agree to concert together on any question likely to endanger 
the general peace, and to examine in common the measures 
calculated to ensure the rapid settlement of such questions in 
conformity with justice.” But the French had asked too much 
and Lord Curzon, on behalf of the British government, tore 
their thesis to shreds. The military convention was impossible; 
the plications with regard to Eastern Europe were ambigu- 
ous; the proposal was, moreover, inconsistent with the purpose 
and ideal of the League, as narrowing down a general responsi- 
bility to be the concern of two Great Powers. 

The breakdown in the negotiations enhanced the funda- 
mental divergence between the two points of view. The French, 
sceptical of the effectiveness of the League machinery to pro- 
vide them with adequate security against a renewal of aggres- 
sion by Germany, had obtained from Belgium and Poland 
those specific military agreements without which, for their part, 
no guarantee could be anything more than hypothetical. By 
a convenient fiction the pacts they had concluded were made 
within the framework of the League, but to the French mind 
the defection of the United States had made the Covenant 
merely an affirmation of Wilsonian ideology. On the other 
hand, the British were now realizing the consequences of that 
ilogicality which had sent them into a truncated League with- 
out the United States. The Covenant carried with it obliga- 
tions which under certain circumstances and in given situations 
the Britishs public would not be eager to put into effect. The 
French continental alliances provided too glaring a definition 
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of such circumstances and situations: the British would have 
been content to leave them comfortably vague. 

Meanwhile the governments of central and _ eastern 
Europe were linking themselves together by a series of agree- 
ments for mutual defence. Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia and 
Rumania created a Little Entente whose fortunes were closely 
associated with those of Poland. The fear entertained by 
Germans before the War that the Fatherland was being 
gripped as between the jaws of a vice by hostile powers, would 
now become a reality if France completed the ring. This 
action was taken on 25th January, 1924, with the signing of a 
F'ranco-Czechoslovak convention. 

It is difficult to see how these treaties differed in their 
essentials from those which had existed between the states of 
continental Europe before the War. In drawing some in- 
structive historical parallels with reference to a similar type 
of treaty in the past, the late Sir James Headlam-Morley, the 


diplomatic historian, made the following comment: 


We must, however, recognize that all these alliances, useful 
and necessary as they were at the time, have in them a constant 
element which is not consistent with ideas widely held at the 
present day. Though they are in form in all cases defensive, 
they are quite frankly warlike in nature; they are a coalition 
of two or more states in direct opposition to the assumed designs 
of other states, and in all of them the military arrangements 
which would come into force in case of the anticipated war take 
avery prominent part. In many cases the war in fact did break 
out and they appear, therefore, to be the first stage towards a 
declaration of war. 


Sir James’s remarks would apply with equal truth to the 
treaties with which we have been dealing, and they afford a 
direct contrast to Sir Frederick Pollock’s admission of the 
necessity for such regional pacts: 

It is true that, in default of a strong international striking 

force, ready for instant action in all parts of the world, the 
members of the League must make their own arrangements for 


immediate self-defence against any force that could suddenly 
be concentrated against them, relying on such understandings 
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as they had come to with their neighbours previously for this 
purpose. There is nothing in the Covenant (see Article XXI) 
to forbid defensive conventions between States, so long as they 
are really and solely defensive, and their contents are made 
public. They will in fact be welcomed in so far as they tend to 
preserve the peace of the world. 


If we accept Sir James’s comment, as I think we must, 
then we are unable to share Sir Frederick’s enthusiasm. We 
are left with two conclusions, the one debatable, the other 
inescapable. For the first, it may be said that French policy 
has been justifiable if dangerous; and for the second, I will 
quote Dr. Mitrany on The Problem of International 
Sanctions: 


It is the refusal of the British Empire and of the United States 
to share in a general guarantee of international peace which jus- 
tifies more than anything else, the separate guarantees given 
one another by those who think themselves exposed to danger. 


The whole trouble has been that the French have read the 
Covenant for what it was in relation to immediate dangers, and 
the British for what it might become in the distant future with 
America as a signatory. Moreover, the Foreign Office remained 
persistently vague when the Quai d’Orsay demanded to know 
what England would do if the Covenant were violated either 
on the eastern or the western frontiers of Europe. The suspic- 
ion that she would do nothing, at any rate until it was too late, 
encouraged the French obstinately to feel unsafe. 

I have been so far chiefly concerned with the efforts of 
Paris to achieve security through detailed arrangements to 
supplement those provided for by the Covenant. In 1923 a 
new solution was proposed by Geneva. I refer to the Draft 
Treaty of Mutual Assistance. This document linked up the 
twin problems of security and disarmament. ‘The puzzle was 
briefly this: if the nations were to disarm, would they then have 
achieved a condition of security; or was it necessary to create 
such a condition first through some sort of mutual guarantee 
treaty which should itself make disarmament possible. In a 
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nutshell, which should come first, disarmament or security, or 
were they synonymous terms? 

The intention of the Treaty of Mutual Guarantee was to 
furnish a primary basis of security so that disarmament could 
follow. It was argued that once a system of general as well 
as special guarantees had been established, each state would 
be able to estimate the security afforded at its proper value and 
present to the Council of the League such disarmament scheme 
as it believed it could adopt. 


The terms of the Draft Treaty provided that the contract- 
ing parties should undertake to furnish assistance if any one 
of them should be attacked after reducing its armaments. 


Threats of aggression were to be notified to the League, 
and the Council was to decide within four days which of the 
states engaged in hostilities had been the aggressor. Assistance 
was to be given in the form determined by the Council as the 
most effective, whether economic, financial or military. Com- 
plementary defensive alliances were permissible and in view of 
the total security thus afforded them the parties were to agree 
to co-operate in any general plan of disarmament. 


Of these proposals the French expressed their unreserved 
approval. The Belgians followed suit; the Germans were able 
to refer to their own uni-lateral disarmament; the Eastern bloc 
was sceptical; the British refused. Imperial interests were 
too widely scattered in every quarter of the globe for commit- 
ments so extensive in scope to be acceptable, while in many 
conceivable cases of dispute British naval power would be the 
only effective means of enforcing the Council’s decisions. It 
appeared that the complicated structure of the Empire made 
it impossible for the British governments to commit themselves 
to any specific responsibilities in the cause of world peace. 
Such reasoning, however, could only make the French wonder 
how the members of the British Commonwealth could still 
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profess to be bound by the obligations of the Covenant. On 
the other hand, the Draft Treaty had its grave defects. Article 
XV was anti-revisionist and the whole structure of the Treaty 
was vitiated by the necessity of reconciling the regional pacts 
of France and her allies with a more general scheme accept- 
able to all and independent of any implied obligation to main- 
tain the status quo established by the treaties of peace. 

The rejection of the Draft Treaty did not lead to any 
bankruptcy of ideas on the questions at issue and the advent 
of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald as Prime Minister of Great 
Britain was in more than one respect of unusual significance, 
for he now introduced an entirely new principle into the dis- 
cussion. I can do no better than to quote the perennial Dr. 
Benes: 


I am thinking particularly of 1924 in Geneva and the well- 
known Assembly of the League, where we were preparing the 
Geneva Protocol. The British Labour Government was in reality 
its indirect initiator, and though the Protocol was ultimately 
not adopted, one great achievement was obtained. In his first 
speech in Geneva MacDonald laid down the question of arbitra- 
tion as a principle of foreign policy. Up to that time only a 
few people in Geneva believed in the possibility of a generaliza- 
tion of this principle. MacDonald solemnly accepted it as the 
basis of his foreign policy. To-day not only is this principle 
generally recognized in Geneva and embodied in a great number 
of bi-lateral arbitration agreements mutually inter-related, but 
it has become a generally accepted principle in world policy and 
has been given an authoritative expression in the Paris Pact 
(Briand-Kellogg). MacDonald’s initiative was the starting 
point of this great act. 


M. Herriot replied by insisting that the acceptance of the 
principle could only follow upon a solution of the original 
problem of security and disarmament. ‘The first necessity was 
to hammer out a scheme of mutual protection as the sole justi- 
fication for asking nations to put their trust in arbitration. 

There followed a courageous attempt to reconcile the two 
theses in one instrument—the Geneva Protocol for the Pacific 
Settlement of International Disputes. 
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From this long and intricate document three points are 
clear. Firstly, the powers were to affirm that a war of aggres- 
sion constituted a violation of the solidarity of the international 
community and was an international crime. They were there- 
fore to declare themselves desirous of completing the provisions 
in the Covenant for the pacific settlement of disputes, of 
ensuring the suppression of international crimes, of reducing 
armaments to the lowest point consistent with national safety, 
and of enforcing international obligations by common action. 
Secondly, the Protocol provided an elaborate machinery of 
arbitration and a closely reasoned definition of aggression. 
Thirdly, detailed provisions were made regarding the measures 
to be taken against recalcitrant states. Such was the pains- 
taking effort of the Geneva Protocol. 

The first signature was that of M. Briand, but once more 
the attitude of the British governments was evasive. ‘They 
objected to anything savouring so strongly of a limitation upon 
sovereign rights; shied at problematical undertakings for the 
future which defied measurement or calculation; or referred 
gloomily to the non-co-operation of the United States. In a 
word, the British household was too much concerned with pre- 
serving its freedom of action in matters of domestic jurisdic- 
tion (immigration is an example) to accept compulsory arbi- 
tration except in a strictly limited sphere. London’s rejection 
of the Protocol concluded with an endorsement of the policy 
already tried by France in supplementing the Covenant by 
special arrangements to meet particular needs. The French 
countered with unanswerable logic that this left the problem 
of armaments untouched. Without a general guarantee of 
protection the nations would revert to their old habits and settle 
their disputes by the arbitrament of war. 

The Protocol had failed, but the British had written a 
testimonial in support of a new type of regional agreement. 
It was to be framed in the spirit of the Covenant; to work in 
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close harmony wth the League; to knit together the nations 
most immediately concerned and whose difficulties might lead 
to a renewal of strife, with the sole object of maintaining, as 
between themselves, an unbroken peace. The principle was 
that the guarantee should be against attack from either side 
of a given frontier and not, as in the previous pacts between 
France and Poland and the Little Entente, from the side of 
the state deemed to be the potential aggressor. The spirit was 
one of mutuality and reciprocity and the instrument, therefore, 
would be unprovocative and imply an equality of status among 
the participating states. These ideas were to be put into prac- 
tical effect as the result of negotiations now opened between 
Germany and France. 


In February, 1925, Herr Stresemann renewed an offer 
previously made in 1923 to recognize the status quo of the 
Franco-German frontier and to formulate a pact of non- 
aggression with France. The Locarno Treaty of Mutual 
Guarantee was the spectacular outcome of these negotiations. 

The agreements entered into represent an adaptation of 
the principles written into the Geneva Protocol together with 
a further adaptation of the idea of the regional pact. The 
Treaty of Mutual Guarantee was subscribed to by Germany, 
Belgium, France, Great Britain, and Italy who collectively 
and severally guaranteed the maintenance of the territorial 
status quo resulting from the frontiers between Germany and 
Belgium and Germany and France. The observance of the 
clauses of Versailles relating to the demilitarization of the 
Rhineland were an integral part of the guarantee. Germany 
and Belgium and Germany and France mutually undertook in 
no case to attack, invade or resort to war against each other 
unless in exercise of the right of legitimate defence, or in order 
to fulfil their obligations under the Covenant against an 
aggressor. The three states agreed further to settle differences 
between them by means of special conciliation agreements 
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within the framework of the Covenant. The Treaty was to 
come into force as soon as Germany became a member of the 
League and was to hold good until the Council should decide 
that the Covenant itself ensured the parties sufficient protec- 
tion. At the same time the French signed treaties with Poland 
and Czechoslovakia providing for concerted action against 
Germany if she failed to observe the previous undertakings 
and had unprovoked recourse to arms. Arbitration agreements 
between Germany and France, Belgium, Czechoslovakia and 
Poland completed the structure of Locarno. 

The choir of enthusiasts which made itself heard at the 
time has since been outvoiced by the critics. In one sense, the 
Treaty was a revival of the guarantee to Belgium of 1839, for 
in the meantime the British War Office had taken the view 
that the strategic frontier of Great Britain was no longer in 
the neighbourhood of Antwerp but somewhere on the Rhine. 
It has been maintained, however, that in accepting Locarno, 
Great Britain ‘contracted out’ of her obligations under the 
Covenant by limiting herself to a defence of the Rhine. It 
has been brilliantly said that since 1925 the League of Nations 
has been “in the framework of Locarno”. According to this 
view, Locarno was the greatest blow struck at the Covenant 
since the defection of the United States: it was a demonstra- 
tion to the world that Great Britain was unable to bear her 
full responsibilites as a signatory. If there were a cynic in 
France he would reply that his government had appreciated 
that fact from the beginning. ‘The same indictment urges that 
Locarno left the defence or policing of the rest of Kurope to 
the French and that therefore Great Britain could have no 
legitimate concern with French disarmament. Our cynic 
might comment that the characteristics of British foreign policy 
have usually been more expedient than logical. 

Whatever view be taken of the Locarno treaties of 1925, 
it may be admitted, as I have endeavoured to show, that the 
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conception they embodied had grown out of the experience 
and the effort of the years since 1919. Whatever their limi- 
tations, they were the best means that could be devised for 
the prevention of war, not throughout the world but across 
a frontier so long disputed between nations whose quarrels 
might easily again involve the world. The conclusions they 
represent have been thus expressed by M. Politis, a man ac- 
quainted at first hand with every phase of the problem of 
preventing war: 


There is only one way of endeavouring to increase the guar- 
antees of security, and that way consists in the conclusion of 
separate agreements or regional pacts of non-aggression, of 
pacific settlement of disputes and mutual assistance, or of non- 
aggression only. The more logical and speedier method—the 
conclusion of a general treaty binding on all states members of 
the League—must, for the time being, be excluded. 

The foundation has thus been provided for further build- 
ing and the agreements then in existence have since been 
supplemented by a large number of other pacts of the various 
types enumerated by M. Politis. The culmination of such 
methods might very well take the form of a Pact of Mutual 
Assistance for the States of Eastern Europe to be concluded 


in conformity with the Covenant and on the model of Locarno. 


The project is ambitious. In its simplest form it would 
establish mutual guarantees between Russia, the Baltic States, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia and Germany. It would imply Rus- 
sia’s entry into the League and would connect her with the 
existing Locarno Treaty. It would mvolve a guarantee on 
the part of Russia to France on the one hand, and to Germany 
on the other, in the event of conditions arising which would 
bring the provisions of the Locarno Treaty into operation. 
Reciprocally France would offer similar undertakings in re- 
spect of the frontiers of Russia and of Germany. 


The difficulties of negotiating and drafting such a com- 
plicated set of agreements hardly need emphasis. In the first 
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place Germany will have to be assured that the proposition can 
in no way be interpreted as a combination against herself. She 
will have to be convinced that the new arrangement would in 
the truest and most complete sense be reciprocal. Neither 
would she accept anything that jeopardized the possibility of 
a revision of those eastern frontiers which Germans will con- 
tinue to regard as a national humiliation. Poland, for her 
part, will require equal assurance that the pact will not bring 
revision any nearer but rather secure her from military attack 
over that very question. We should be emulating the ostrich 
if we were to disregard the danger which the German-Polish 
question threatens to the cause of peace: its gravity measures 
the significance of a guarantee covering the boundaries be- 
tween the two states. If MM. Barthou and Litvinoff can 
persuade the latter to commit themselves, the way will be 
reopened for pressing the issue of disarmament to a less unsat- 
isfacbtory stage than the one it is in at present. The entry of 
Russia into the League would be as necessary a corollary to 
the agreement as that of Germany was to Locarno. So long 
as the proposal is genuinely mutual, the attitude of Great 
Britain and of Italy will be sympathetic and although neither 
power appears ready to participate in the negotiations, their 
benevolence will increase the chances of an accord. 

Whatever the outcome may be, the project will be re- 
corded as one of the most important that have yet been made 
to solve the problem of security. The principle involved in 
making regional agreements between a group of states on the 
basis of a reciprocal guarantee to maintain the peace among 
themselves as members of the League links the particular and 
practical with the general and ideal. It is the prolonged diffi- 
culty of reconciling the two that has led too many people in 
the past to overestimate the immediate possibilities of the 
Covenant as it was bequeathed to France in 1919. While there 
are those who may still regard the Covenant as adequate for 
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the discharge of international obligations for the preservation 
of peace, the fact remains that two Locarnos in Europe would 
materially improve what otherwise must continue to be a bleak 
and lowering prospect. 


THE SKATER 


By KENNETH DICKENS 


eee 


I walked the snow-bound earth. 
The undern light was gray. 
Uncouth the weir hung now, 
in bristling disarray. 


Over the tar-black barn 

a swan beat soundless by. 
Stiff geese one-legged stood, 
asleep with open eye. 


Ghostly a skater moved 

upon the lake alone, 

head bowed, arms folded, mute, 
the way and will his own. 


Timeless the moment grew: 
remote in trance I viewed 
the soul of man’s intent 
movement in solitude. 


AS THE TREE FALLS 


By Hau. B. KirKLanp 


ooo 


E was a little man, grizzly and knotted from a long life of 
hard work. All his life he had worked, and had saved his 
earnings. It was said he was worth a lot of money. Some 
said his money was in the bank; others, that he carried his 
fortune sewn up in the lining of his clothes. But nobody knew 
for certain. No one even knew his name, although he had lived 
nearly all his life not far from Bennie’s Corners, which is 
between the seventh and ninth concessions back of Ottawa. 
Everyone called him Dad. 

He was a queer looking, shrivelled bit of a man, bundled 
up in an assortment of clothes he had picked up in different 
places. At the end of a winter he would get a red and black 
mackinaw shirt, worn at the elbows, that had been left by 
some lumberjack, and perhaps some socks and a pair of gum- 
boots. On the drive he might pick up a pair of plaid breeches 
darned at the knees. These and discarded clothing given him 
by farmers he worked for in the summer months made up an 
outfit of darned and patched clothes that cost him nothing. He 
had many pockets, as many as seventeen pockets in all. One 
could count them in a light pair of khaki trousers under the 
heavy woollen breeches, two waistcoats, a light shirt under the 
mackinaw shirt, and two coats, the outer one dangling down 
almost to his knees. Some of the larger pockets in the outside 
coats he used only for string, buttons, nails, and the various 
odds and ends he had found. The smaller pockets he had 
secured with large safety pins. Some of the safety pins were 
three inches long. No one knew, but many said that he carried 
all his money in his clothes. 
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He was growing too old for the lumber camps in the 
winter, too old to endure the hardships on the drive, so he hired 
out with farmers all the year round. In the winter he would 
help with the chores and saw wood, and in the summer hoe corn 
and turnips. He worked for a small wage and, if there hap- 
pened to be no demand for his services, he would manage to 
get work somewhere just for his board. He never forgot 
having to pay twenty-five cents for a bed, and buy his meals, 
when he was idle for almost a week. That was a long time 
ago and since then he took care never to be stranded in Ottawa. 
It was a waste of money. 

The little old man was working for a bachelor by the name 
of Ned Wilton. It was during the winter, and Ned had him 
“bucking” wood. He was very humble and even cringing to- 
wards his employer because Ned paid him pretty well, much 
more than he would get from any other farmer, especially in 
the winter. Ned wanted someone he could leave on the place 
and know that everything would be safe. He would go away 
and get drunk for four or five days, knowing that Dad would 
look after things. Always when Ned had three or four drinks 
he would tell about Dad. 

“T’m all right,” he would declare. “I got an old fellow 
on the place, and he doesn’t know anything but work. He'll 
do the chores; it’ll take him all day, but he’ll do them. I guess 
I’ve got him for life—looks that way. FHither he’s adopted 
me or I’ve adopted him; maybe I have, I dunno. Anyhow, 
boys, I’m not worrying.” Which meant that he could drink 
as much as he liked and stay as long as he hked. 

Ned and Dad never talked much. They had nothing in 
common, and besides, Dad always went to bed right after 
supper. Dad’s only apparent interest was in doing his daily 
chores. 

One evening after supper when Ned had lit his pipe, he 
stopped Dad, who was going upstairs to bed. “Dad, I’ve been 
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thinking about Jim Holloway over there. He’s having it 
pretty tough. You know Jim?” 

“I’ve seen him,” the old man admitted. 

“Sure, sure, you have. He’s been over here, several times; 
thinks the world of you, Dad.” Dad would have grinned over 
this rare flattery, but suppressed any look of pleasure, as he 
did not know what was coming. Ned took a long pull at his 
pipe and blew out a cone of thick smoke. 

“How would you like to go over and give Jim a hand, 
Dad?” 

“You're the boss, Mr. Wilton.” Dad looked apprehen- 
sive. “I have my work to do here,” he ventured. 

“Oh, there’s nothing very pressing here. Jim’s away 
behind. You know his wife’s in hospital, and he’s got all the 
kids to look after. He’s had a lot of expense, and no crop 
to speak of this year. He’s in a bad way, what with debts 
and tough breaks. I feel sorry for Jim, even though all the 
neighbours think he’s no good. I don’t stand judge over a 
man, Dad. If he needs a hand, I help him, no matter who he 
is. So I guess you can go over to-morrow and give him a 
help for a while.” 

Dad stood in the doorway and said nothing, watching 
Ned. When he was satisfied that Ned had nothing more to 
say he took a few rheumatic steps over to where he was sitting. 

“T don’t know Mr. Holloway. Will he pay me? I’ma 
poor man, Mr. Wilton.” 

Ned looked sour. “I'll pay you,” he said. “Now get to 
beds 

Jim Holloway had fallen into the farm when he married 
Sophia Graffen. He was the hired man on the place and was 
good-looking then. Sophia was the only child. She gave 
music lessons to some of the neighbours’ children and had 
never had any young man call on her. When Sophia and Jim 
were married old man Graffen moved into Ottawa to save 
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trouble, and lived alone. He stood around the streets talking 
to other retired farmers until he died, three years after leaving 
the farm. The farm was left to Sophia. 

They were married sixteen years now and Jim had long 
since become discouraged. Every year he seemed to be getting 
lazier. “A man can’t make a living off the place,” he would 
tell Sophia. “The land’s no good.” 

“Well, father made a living on it,” Sophia would say in 
a tired, timid voice, and Jim would get angry and usually go 
to town on some pretext. 

Sophia had given birth to another child, the seventh; and 
afterwards had to be taken to the hospital. “I don’t know just 
what’s wrong,” Jim would tell the neighbours; “‘the doctor says 
she’s pretty bad, complications; complications have set in, I 
guess.” 3 

The eldest was a girl almost sixteen; she had never gone 
beyond the third book, as she had to stay at home and help her 
mother, who was often not well. She was a pretty girl. Be- 
sides the housework she helped with the milking and chores. 
Sophia used to help with the chores when the children were 
young, but had to give it up as her strength failed. Jim could 
never afford to hire a man, except perhaps for a few days in 
haying time. 

Jim was very friendly and considerate with Dad, and he 
warned his children not to make fun of him. “The first one I 
catch will get his hide tanned,” he told them. He even worked 
hard and hustled about when Dad was watching him. Ned 
told him to keep Dad till he got things sort of fixed up. “To 
tell the truth I don’t know what to do with him myself,” Ned 
said. “I’m scared to fire him for fear he'll start crying or 
something. At that, I guess he could buy the two of us out 
a couple of times over.” 

Right from the first Jim wondered if Dad really did have 
his money in those pockets fastened with safety-pins, or per- 
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haps in the lining of the waistcoats. He would lie awake 
thinking about it at nights. He thought about it so much that 
he would completely forget sometimes that his wife was in the 
hospital. Of one thing he was certain, that Dad had worked 
day in and day out for perhaps fifty years and never spent 
anything. ‘The money must be somewhere; that was the im- 
portant thing, the money was somewhere. 

Jim took Mary, his eldest girl, aside and spoke to her. 

“I want you to be very nice with Dad,” he told her. ““He’s 
getting to be an old man and old men have lots of queer ideas. 
They just get that way; they can’t help it; so just remember 
that. Be friendly with him. Don’t hurt his feelings; old men 
get kind of touchy. Even, we'll say, if the old fool wanted 
to kiss you, well, it can’t do any harm. Just kid him along, 
like. Dad’s all right in his way, maybe queer, but harmless, 
perfectly harmless, Mary. ‘So don’t hurt his feelings in any 
way. You understand, Mary, just between you and me.” 

Mary was nearly sixteen and a well developed girl. She 
felt sorry for both her father and mother for being so poor 
and having so many mouths to feed. She had taken much of 
the responsibility of tending her younger brothers and sisters 
as they arrived in the harassed household. She was a pretty 
girl, and whenever she looked at Dad she smiled. “I feel kind 
of sorry for him,” she told herself, “even if he has lots of 
money.” 

At first Dad ignored her, but her persistent smile eventu- 
ally won; the old man weakened and greeted her with more 
friendly eyes. No one had ever persisted in being friendly 
with him before. Jim Holloway watched and wondered. He 
was so far behind now, owing everybody, that he kept thinking 
about Dad. At last he thought of nothing else all day long, 
and he lay awake at nights thinking about him. When the 
neighbours asked after his wife, Jim always told them how 
well Dad got along with his children. ‘““He’s just like an uncle 
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to them,” Jim would say. “I never saw anything like it, the 
way Dad has took to those kids. Sure, it surprises me, too. 
It’s remarkable, the way those kids like Dad. They don’t 
pay no more attention to me now that Dad’s there.” Jim 
always wondered afterwards if he hadn’t exaggerated a little 
too much. 

Jim Holloway talked to Dad more than Ned Wilton had. 
It was usually a monologue, but Jim thought it was a good 
idea to talk to him. He talked about the bill there would be 
for his wife’s stay at the hospital. He didn’t know how he 
could pay it; the crops had been poor and, added to that, prices 
were low. Dad always nodded his head, merely signifying 
that he had heard. 

One evening Jim decided to enquire further. All that 
day he had been very considerate towards the old man and had 
tried several times to say something flattering to make him 
feel good. After supper he told Mary to heat a brick and 
put it in Dad’s bed. 

“Better wait till she puts a foot-warmer in your bed,” he 
told Dad; “might as well sit down by the stove a while.” Dad 
sat down, rather resignedly, without a word. 

Jim continued. “There’s something I’ve been wondering 
about lately, Dad. I don’t want to be personal, but kind of 
naturally I’ve been wondering what you'll do when you get 
too old to work. But I guess you don’t have to worry about 
that, Dad?” Jim laughed a little nervously. 

“Mr. Holloway, I hope to keep working till I die. I 
shall have to work as long as I can.” 

“But you must have put by some money in your time, 
Dad, for your old age.” 

“T’m a very poor man, Mr. Holloway.” 


“Dad, you can’t tell me that now, after your working 
steady all these years. You haven’t had any expense.” 
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Slowly the old man unclasped a big safety-pin fastening 
the watch pocket in his mackinaw breeches. He pulled out a 
big, thick, gold watch which was fastened to his outside waist- 
coat with a leather thong. 

“See that watch,” he said. “Two years ago that watch 
stopped and it cost me two dollars and twenty-five cents to get 
it fixed. I need a watch and had to get it fixed. I’m a poor 
man, Mr. Holloway.” 


Jim did not say it; he almost did, he was so foiled. He 
almost said, ““How about the ten or twenty thousand dollars 
you've misered from fifty years slaving?” 


There was no way he could get at the old fellow. He 
wasn’t quite human, Jim decided. One day when he had been 
talking to him about his family and how hard it was to provide 
for them, the old man said, “I don’t meddle in other people’s 
affairs, Mr. Holloway. I have no family. Your family isn’t 
my affair.” He was very cross now because he didn’t know 
what to do. For a while he sat near the kitchen stove with his 
feet resting on the oven door, and then he decided he could 
think better lying in bed where it was dark. 

Jim lay flat in bed and looked with wide open eyes at the 
dim, far-away white of the ceiling. “I must figure this out 
somehow,” he kept telling himself. If he only knew for certain 
that the old fellow had a fortune sewed up somewhere in that 
collection of clothes he wore. If his money was in a bank, 
there wasn’t much use wasting time over it. There was no 
other way; Mary would have to find out if the money was in 
his clothes. | 

He lay there and tried to think of some scheme, but his 
thoughts would wander off, and again and again he would find 
himself just thinking of Dad sawing cordwood down by the 
shed; Dad bending over the saw-horse as if under the whip 
of a slave-driver, never looking up or stopping work for a 
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minute; worth twenty thousand dollars and never looking up; 
an old man bending over a saw-horse. 

Jim sat up in bed with a start. He stared into the dark- 
ness. As if he were trying to convince someone he whispered 
vehemently, deliberately, ominously, but in a whisper, ‘“‘Miser- 
able old miser, bending over a bucksaw like he was scared to 
look up.” It was all clear to Jim now. He lay back on the 
bed and soon fell asleep. 

Early next morning Jim was out busy at the chores. He 
seemed to have more energy than usual. At breakfast he told 
Dad that he was going to the bush. “We’ll get some more wood 
out, Dad. ‘To-morrow morning we'll both go out and you can 
cut some small four-foot stuff.” 

Dad nodded. 

He spoke to Mary. “To-night, Mary, take a hot brick 
up to Dad after he has gone to bed. I want you to find out if 
Dad carries his money in his clothes, and don’t come downstairs 
till you know. You can find out some way; get to feel his 
clothes, see.” 

ebULsaaddy, boone know... 

“Do what I tell you!” Jim walked out, picked up his 
axe and started across the fields to the bush. 

Once in the bush Jim walked about for a while, stopping 
often to look at the stand of trees. Finally he chose a spot 
that suited his purpose. He stood for a while looking at the 
trees around him, his lips moving as if doing a mental cal- 
culation. 

“Tl cut a few that Dad can start on in the morning with 
his bucksaw,” he told himself. “Then that straight tree over 
there should do the trick.” 

After he had chopped down the trees for Dad to cut in 
the morning, Jim went off a way to where there were some tall, 
straight trees. ‘I used to be able to do it,” he said to himself. 
Before he married, Jim had spent the winters in the shanties 
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and could chop a tree so that it would fall exactly where he 
wanted it. He picked out a stump about twenty-five feet off. 
With the sure, rhythmic swing of the expert, Jim’s axe cut 
cleanly into the tree, and long, thick chips fell into the soft 
snow. Soon the tree began to sway; a few quick, sure cuts, 
the crack of green wood breaking off, and Jim jumped clear; 
a mighty swish of branches falling through the air and a tre- 
mendous crash which echoed through the woods. The top of 
the tree fell on the stump and splintered. Jim smiled and felt 
satisfied. All day he felled trees and every tree fell where 
he wanted it. It was a good day’s work and Jim was elated. 

At supper he told Dad that both of them would go to the 
bush in the morning. “Very well, Mr. Holloway,” Dad 
answered and went off to bed. 

“Got Dad’s brick in the oven, Mary?” Jim asked his 
daughter. 

“Yes, father.” 

“T guess you can take it up after you finish the dishes.” 

“But hadn’t one of the boys better take the brick up to 
Dad’s bed, father?” 

A little later Jim took his daughter aside. “Now, see 
here, Mary, like a good girl you take the brick up. Be nice to 
Dad. You see, well, it’s this way. I have a bet on. I have 
a bet that Dad’s got his money pinned or sewn up in his 
clothes. You find out. Ill give you half the bet. - I'll give 
you five dollars.” : | 

“But how can I find out, father? I wouldn’t care to ask 

him.” 
“You don’t need to ask him. I don’t want you to ask him. 
You’ve got to find out without asking. He’s a harmless old 
fool, you can get around him easy. Old men are like that. 
Get to feeling his clothes. Take it as a sort of lark. Anyway, 
you better do what your father tells you; and don’t come down- 
stairs till you find out.” 
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Jim watched his daughter take the brick from the oven, 
wrap it in a newspaper and hesitatingly start up the stairs. He 
felt satisfied and leaned back in his chair. He was glad now 
that he had never bragged about being a woodsman before he 
came to his farm, although once or twice he remembered he had 
almost told that he could fall a tree on a dime; but someone 
got in ahead of him with some yarn. “Funny, the way things 
turn out sometimes,” Jim thought and yawned,—a long wide 
loud yawn. 

Mary was coming downstairs. She wasn’t long, he 
thought, not long enough. She came to the door and stood, 
not looking at her father, seemingly lost in her own thoughts. 

“Well?’ 

A fugitive look of fright stole into her eyes and mouth at 
the sound of her father’s voice. She came over close to him. 

“T didn’t find out,” she whispered. 

“You didn’t?” 

“No.” 

“Why didn’t you find out?” 

“Dad was kneeling down at his bed saying his prayers 
with beads. He didn’t pay any attention, just went on moving 
his lips fast and fingering the beads.” 

“So he prays half the night, does he? Goes to bed right 
after supper and prays half the night. Well, we must do 
something. Let’s see.” Jim stared at a red slit in the front 
of the stove where the flames showed, and took a chew of 
tobacco. 

“Well, you’ve got to go up later, that’s all. You can go 
to bed now. Later I'll call you. You can just slip up in your 
nightgown. He might be asleep. If he wakens and seems 
suspicious, tell him you came up to ask him about changing the 
hot brick; any excuse will do.” 

Some hours later Jim went to Mary’s bed. She was still 
awake. “Get up,” he commanded. “Go up now! No, just 
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as you are.” He held her by the back of the neck and pressed 
his big thumb and forefinger until she winced. “Don’t fail 
this time!” he whispered fiercely. 

She crept up the back stairs on her bare feet, taking a 
long time, but there was not a creak. Jim stood at the foot 
of the stairs. She stole along the hallway, walking very slowly 
and carefully and making no noise. At the door of Dad’s 
room she stood, her hand on the knob. 


She wondered whether she should just stand there for five 
minutes and then go down and tell her father that she felt bills 
in Dad’s clothes. Her feet were getting cold. She began to 
count to know how long to stay. She had counted to seventy 
when a faint creak on the stairs terrified her; her father was 
watching. Her heart pounded; her hands and knees shook. 
Gripping the door-knob tightly, Mary steadied herself. She 
was afraid to look towards the stairs, where she fancied her 
father watching. Slowly she turned the knob a little. She 
must go in. She was more afraid of her father now. 


Turning the knob until she knew the catch was clear, Mary 
opened the door just enough to let herself in. Phantom-like, 
she slid sideways into the dark room and stood with her back 
and the palms of her hands against the wall, her eyes fixed 
on the dim outline of the old man’s bed. She was afraid to 
move and began to wonder what she should tell her father. 
Her nightgown seemed startlingly white in that dark room. 
Dad moved in his bed, muttered, ground his teeth. Mary 
trembled and was afraid. But she knew she must stay in the 
room. 

Now she could see the bed more clearly. Dad’s outer coat 
was on the chair. She could see no other clothes. After what 
seemed a long enough time she left the room and closed the 
door quietly, and went down to her father. 

He looked at her. “Did he wake up?” he asked. 
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“Yes,” Mary replied without hesitation, although it was 
the first lie she ever told. Fear of her father gave her the 
courage. 

“What happened?” 

“Well,—I—I asked him to say a prayer for me when ..” 

“What did you find out?” 

“So I asked him to pray for me too—and—well, I felt 
the waistcoat; he had it on; I felt in with my hands, and it felt 
like—like bunches of soft paper inside, like dollar bills, 
maybe.” 

“Yes, eh?” 

Mary moved off and went to her room. She could not 
sleep for a long time. A vague fear hung over her; she cried 
and thought of her mother. She had been at the hospital that 
day; her mother had looked at her strangely and had hugged 
and kissed her, for the first time since she was a little child. It 
was three days since her father had been to see her mother. 

In the morning Jim set Dad sawing a pile of poles he had 
hauled to the spot he had chosen. “Ill fell a few trees first, till 
he gets settled down to work,” Jim said to himself. 

It was a frosty morning. Jim’s axe cut deep at each easy 
swing, and big white slabs flew back into the soft snow. Jim 
watched Dad. The old man was bent over the saw—never 
looking up. He approached the tree he had picked, a tall 
straight tree with heavy branches high up. Jim never hesi- 
tated. I must do this quick, he told himself. He decided not 
to think about Dad,—just cut this tree and let it fall exactly 
where it must. This was work he always liked, Jim thought. 

“TI guess I’m a kind of artist,” he said. “The feel of an 
axe makes me an artist.” 

When he moved to cut the other side of the tree he 
glanced over at Dad. He was bent over the bucksaw with his 
back to Jim. It was a perfect tree, Jim thought, as his axe 
swung in graceful arcs. “You can’t go wrong on such a tree, 
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straight as a flag-pole.” It was easy. “She'll topple soon, a 
few more strokes and she'll go.” His axe sunk in and there 
was a Slight sway. The old man was still bent over—never 
looking up. 

In the middle of the next swing Jim thought he heard 
something like a footfall close by. Somehow he couldn’t com- 
plete the swing; he brought the axe down by his side. He was 
a little nervous and must make sure; he turned his head. 

Ned Wilton came towards Jim with a pained look on his 
face. Mary walked behind him. Ned put his hand on Jim’s 
shoulder. Jim was afraid but did not say anything. 

“Jim,” Ned paused and looked at him strangely. “Jim, 
you better come. Your wife died last night.” 

The old man everyone called Dad kept on sawing, and 
never looked up. Jim Holloway’s wife dying was none of his 
affair. 


THE CATASTROPHE IN KING LEAR 


By GerorcE HERBERT CLARKE 


oo 


WING, no doubt, largely to the influence of French 

critical theory and practice, but partly also to its self- 
assumed superiority to the Elizabethan Age in the cultivation 
of elegant manners and in neatness of dramatic phrasing 
and plotting, the England of the Restoration and the 
Eighteenth Century, while admitting and admiring the genius 
of Shakespeare, hardly approved of the impatient, vigorous 
thrust of his dramatic movement and diction. It wanted 
Shakespeare, but it wanted him civilized and amenable, and its 
playwrights and actors proceeded to transform him to suit 
their taste. 

At his theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields Sir William 
D’Avenant, Poet-Laureate, produced in 1662 a much dis- 
figured version of Measure for Measure (with Benedick and 
Beatrice imported from Much Ado About Nothing) under 
the title of The Law Against Lovers; and this again, with 
Shakespeare’s play, served as basis for Charles Guildon’s 
Measure for Measure, or Beauty the Best Advocate, 1699. In 
1663 or 1664 D’Avenant similarly maltreated Macbeth, and 
his version persisted until Garrick revived the Shakespearean 
Macbeth (with an elaborate death scene) in 1744. On Novem- 
ber 7, 1667, and often thereafter the Duke’s Company (so 
named after the Duke of York, afterwards James II) staged 
what Hazelton Spencer rightly calls “one of the most out- 
rageous, successful, long-lived and impudent of all the Shake- 
spearean adaptations, The Tempest of D’Avenant and Dryden, 
with its charming additions of a man who has never seen a 
woman, a monstrous sister of Caliban, and a sweet little super- 
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natural playmate for Ariel.”* In 1674 Thomas Shadwell so 
treated this new version as to transform it into a popular opera. 
The King’s Company produced Dryden’s All for Love, or 
The World Well Lost, in 1678. It is not to be termed an 
adaptation of Antony and Cleopatra, but rather an indepen- 
dent play, like Greville’s, or Daniel’s, or Sedley’s (‘perhaps 
the worst play ever written”, thinks Bonamy Dobrée), or 
Shaw’s, all dealing with the Cleopatra theme. Although 
Dryden professes to model the style of his blank verse here 
on that of Shakespeare, and does now and then echo the Shake- 
spearean accent, yet he rarely achieves a parallel excellence. 
The writer saw All For Love performed at the Malvern Fes- 
tival in 1933 and felt it to be skilfully organized, powerfully 
rhetorical and finely spectacular. Its spirit is much more 
Elizabethan than French-academic, and Dryden declared that 
he ‘never writ anything for himself’ but it. 

Among other Shakespearean plays which the confident 
Restoration and Eighteenth Century revisers undertook to 
improve were Hamlet, mutilated by D’Avenant almost cer- 
tainly, in 1661; Tvmon of Athens, altered by Shadwell, and 
published in 1678; T'roilus and Cressida, or Truth Found T'oo 
Late, published by Dryden, then Poet-Laureate, in 1679; 
Henry VI, Parts II and ILI, adapted for political purposes 
by John Crowne in 1680 and 1681; King Lear and Richard II, 
botched up by Nahum Tate in 1681 (Tate’s Lear was a great 
popular success, but his Richard II, after a run of but two 
days, was banned by authority) ; Coriolanus, adapted by Tate 
in 1682 and re-named The Ingratitude of a Commonwealth; 
Cymbeline, revised about the same time by Thomas D’Urfey 
and known as The Injur’d Princess; Titus Andronicus, altered 
by Edward Ravenscroft and published in 1687; 4 Midsum- 
mer Night's Dream, produced in 1692 by Betterton as The 
Fary Queen; The Taming of the Shrew, mangled by John 

1 Hazelton Spencer: Shakespeare Improved, pp. 85-6. 
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Lacy and called Sauny the Scot; Richard III, made over by 
Colley Cibber and published in 1700; The Merchant of Venice, 
re-written as The Jew of Venice by George Granville and pub- 
lished in 1701; The Merry Wives of Windsor, turned into a 
play called The Comical Gallant, by John Dennis, 1702; 
and Twelfth Night, transformed into Love Betray’d, or The 
Agreeable Disappointment, by Charles Burnaby in 1703. The 
same sort of thing went on in France during the second 
half of the Eighteenth Century, with Ducis and Chénier, for 
example, as the improvers. 

If D’Avenant and Dryden ever considered the re-writing 
of King Lear, they must have had and heeded their second 
thoughts. John Downes mentions D’ Avenant’s performance of 
the tragedy “as Mr. Shakespear wrote it; before it was alter’d 
by Mr. Tate’, and we know that Nell Gwyn saw it in June, 
1675. But Shakespeare’s Lear was not again produced for 
more than 150 years. David Garrick (1717-1797), who himself, 
says Jusserand, “expurgated the theatre of Shakespeare, made 
it more regular, polished it according to his own taste, and tried 
to cover the nakedness of his master,” ~ would not play Lear 
with an unhappy conclusion, and Kemble followed suit. Kean, 
however, although he was induced to employ Tate’s version, 
reverted to the Shakespearean ending in 1823. If Tate, who 
succeeded Shadwell as Poet-Laureate, was the most conceited 
butcher of Shakespeare that the Seventeenth Century pro- 
duced, we must remember that his version of Lear was hailed 
as a great achievement. He explains his purpose as follows: 


To my Esteemed Friend Thomas Boteler, Esq.; Sir, You have 
a natural Right to this Piece, since by your Advice I attempted 
the Revival of it with Alterations. Nothing but the Pow’r of 
your Persuasions, and my Zeal for all the Remains of Shakespear 
cou’d have wrought me to so bold an Undertaking. I found that 
the New-modelling of this Story wou’d force me sometimes on 
the difficult Task of making the chiefest Persons speak some- 
thing like their Character, on Matter whereof I had no Ground 


2 J. J. Jusserand: Shakespeare in France, p. 300. 
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in my Author. Lear’s real and Edgar’s pretended Madness have 
so much of extravagant Nature (I know not how else to express 
it), as cou’d never have started but from our Shakespear’s 
Creating Fancy. The Images and Language are so odd and 
surprizing, and yet so agreeable and proper, that whilst we 
grant that none but Shakespear could have form’d such Concep- 
tions; yet we are satisfied that they were the only Things in the 
World that ought to be said on those Occasions. I found the 
whole to answer your account of it, a Heap of Jewels, unstrung, 
and unpolisht; yet so dazling in their Disorder, that I soon per- 
ceiv’d I had seiz’d a Treasure. ’I'was my good Fortune to light 
on one Expedient to rectify what was wanting in the Regularity 
and Probability of the Tale, which was to run through the whole, 
as Love betwixt Edgar and Cordelia; that never chang’d a Word 
with each other in the Original. This renders Cordelia’s Indif- 
ference, and her Father’s Passion in the first Scene, probable. 
It likewise gives Countenance to Edgar’s Disguise, making that 
a generous Design that was before a poor Shift to save his Life. 
The Distress of the Story is evidently heightened by it; and it 
particularly gave Occasion of a New Scene or Two, of more 
Success (perhaps) than Merit. This method necessarily threw 
me on making the Tale conclude in a Success to the innocent 
distrest Persons: Otherwise I must have incumbred the Stage 
with dead Bodies, which Conduct makes many Tragedies con- 
clude with unseasonable Jests. Yet was I wract with no small 
Fears for so bold a Change, till I found it well receiv’d by my 
Audience; and if this will not satisfy the Reader, I can produce 
an Authority that questionless will. Neither is it of so Trivial 
an Undertaking to make a Tragedy end happily, for ’tis more 
difficult to save than ’tis to Kill: The Dagger and Cup of Poison 
are always in Readiness; but to bring the Action to the last 
Extremity, and then by probable means to recover All, will re- 
quire the Art and Judgment of a Writer, and cost him many a 
Pang in the Performance. 


Tate found a supporter in no less a critic than honest old 
Samuel Johnson, who wrote in 1765, as an editor of Shake- 
speare: 


The injury done by Edmund to the simplicity of the action is 
abundantly recompensed by the addition of variety, by the art 
with which he is made to co-operate with the chief design, and 
the opportunity which he gives the poet of combining perfidy 
with perfidy, and connecting the wicked son with the wicked 
daughters, to impress this important moral, that villany is never 
at a stop, that crimes lead to crimes, and at last terminate in 
ruin. 
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But though this moral be incidentally enforced, Shakespeare 
has suffered the virtue of Cordelia to perish in a just cause, con- 
trary to the natural ideas of justice, to the hope of the reader, 
and, what is yet more strange, to the faith of chronicles. Yet 
this conduct is justified by the Spectator, who blames Tate for 
giving Cordelia success and happiness in his alteration, and 
declares, that, in his opinion, the tragedy has lost half its beauty. 
Dennis has remarked, whether justly or not, that, to secure the 
favourable reception of Cato, the town was poisoned with much 
false and abominable criticism, and that endeavours had been 
used to discredit and decry poetical justice. A play in which 
the wicked prosper, and the virtuous miscarry, may doubtless be 
good, because it is a just representation of the common events 
of human life: but since all reasonable beings naturally love 
justice, I cannot easily be persuaded, that the observation of 
justice makes a play worse; or, that if other excellencies are 
equal, the audience will not always rise better pleased from the 
final triumph of persecuted virtue. 

In the present case the publick has decided. Cordelia, from 
the time of Tate, has always retired with victory and felicity. 
And, if my sensations could add any thing to the general 
suffrage, I might relate, that I was many years ago so shocked 
by Cordelia’s death, that I know not whether I ever endured to 
read again the last scenes of the play till I undertook to revise 
them as an editor. 


If the public, however, had so decided, a later public did 
not honour the decision. In 18388 Macready revived Shake- 
speare’s King Lear at Covent Garden, and Tate’s version 
faded at last into the limbo of literary curiosities. 


Since Johnson there has been only one English critic of 
high order who has boldly filed a forthright objection to the 
Shakespearean ending of Lear, although more than one, while 
accepting that ending, have accepted it with some regret as 
almost too painfully unrelieved. The critic to whom I refer 
is Professor A. C. Bradley, who in his Shakespearean Tragedy 
expresses himself thus: 


But what are we to say of the second and far more important 
passage, the conclusion of the tragedy, the ‘unhappy ending’, 
as it is called, though the word ‘unhappy’ sounds almost ironical 
in its weakness? Is this too a blot upon King Lear as a stage- 
play? The question is not so easily answered as might appear. 
Doubtless we are right when we turn with disgust from Tate’s 
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sentimental alterations, from his marriage of Edgar and Cor- 
delia, and from that cheap moral which every one of Shake- 
speare’s tragedies contradicts, ‘that Truth and Virtue shall at 
last succeed’. But are we so sure that we are right when we 
unreservedly condemn the feeling which prompted these altera- 
tions, or at all events the feeling which beyond question comes 
naturally to many readers of King Lear who would like Tate 
as little as we? What they wish, though they have not always 
the courage to confess it even to themselves, is that the deaths of 
Edmund, Goneril, Regan and Gloster should be followed by the 
escape of Lear and Cordelia from death, and that we should be 
allowed to imagine the poor old King passing quietly in the home 
of his beloved child to the end which cannot be far off. Now, I 
do not dream of saying that we ought to wish this, so long as 
we regard King Lear simply as a work of poetic imagination. 
But if King Lear is to be considered strictly as a drama, or 
simply as we consider Othello, it is not so clear that the wish 
is unjustified. In fact I will take my courage in both hands and 
say boldly that I share it, and also that I believe Shakespeare 
would have ended his play thus had he taken the subject in hand 
a few years later, in the days of Cymbeline and the Winter’s 
Tale. If I read King Lear simply as a drama, I find that my 
feelings call for this ‘happy ending’. I do not mean the human, 
the philanthropic, feelings, but the dramatic sense. The former 
wish Hamlet and Othello to escape their doom; the latter does 
not; but it does wish Lear and Cordelia to be saved. Surely, it 
says, the tragic emotions have been sufficiently stirred already. 
Surely the tragic outcome of Lear’s error and his daughters’ 
ingratitude has been made clear enough and moving enough. And, 
still more surely, such a tragic catastrophe as this would seem 
inevitable. But this catastrophe, unlike those of all the other 
mature tragedies, does not seem at all inevitable. It is not even 
satisfactorily motived. In fact, it seems expressly designed to 
fall suddenly like a bolt from a sky cleared by the vanished 
storm. And although from a wider point of view one may fully 
recognize the value of this effect, and may even reject with 
horror the wish for a ‘happy ending’, this wider point of view, 
I must maintain, is not strictly dramatic or tragic. 

Of course this is a heresy and all the best authority is against 
it. But then the best authority, it seems to me, is either influ- 
enced unconsciously by disgust at Tate’s sentimentalism or 
unconsciously takes that wider point of view. When Lamb— 
there is no higher authority—writes, ‘A happy ending!—as if 
the living martyrdom that Lear had gone through, the flaying 
of his feelings alive, did not make a fair dismissal from the stage 
of life the only decorous thing for him,’ I answer, first, that it 
is precisely this fair dismissal which we desire for him instead 
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of renewed anguish; and, secondly, that what we desire for him 
during the brief remainder of his days is not ‘the childish 
pleasure of getting his gilt robes and sceptre again’, not what 
Tate gives him, but what Shakespeare himself might have given 
him—peace and happiness by Cordelia’s fireside. And if I am 
told that he has suffered too much for this, how can I possibly 
believe it with these words ringing in my ears: 


Come, let’s away to prison: 
We two alone will sing like birds i’ the cage. 
When thou dost ask me blessing, I’ll kneel down, 
And ask of thee forgiveness: so we'll live, 
And pray, and sing, and tell old tales, and laugh 
At gilded butterflies? 


And again when Schlegel declares that, if Lear were saved, ‘the 
whole’ would ‘lose its significance’, because it would no longer 
show us that the belief in Providence ‘requires a wider range 
than the dark pilgrimage on earth to be established in its whole 
extent’, I answer that, if the drama does show us that, it takes 
us beyond the strictly tragic point of view. 

To be sure, Professor Bradley requires in a footnote that 
“these paragraphs must be taken in connection with later re- 
marks.” And in his second lecture on King Lear he examines 
the element of reconciliation which he feels to be present in 
the death of Cordelia,—“the feeling that what happens to such 
a being does not matter; all that matters is what she is... . 
The extremity of the disproportion between prosperity and 
goodness first shocks us, and then flashes on us the conviction 
that our whole attitude in asking or expecting that goodness 
should be prosperous is wrong; that, if only we could see 
things as they are, we should see that the outward is nothing, 
and the inward is all.’ In this Professor Bradley seems 
certainly right, but again he thinks it necessary to insist that 
while this sort of feeling “accompanies the more prominent 
tragic impressions” it, “regarded alone, could hardly be called 
tragic.” ° This opinion I find it difficult to accept. Indeed, 

3 Mr. Granville-Barker (Prefaces to Shakespeare: First Series, p. 149) 
thinks that Cordelia “is not a figure predoomed to death.” But he feels that 


the catastrophe “is needed dramatically, as a final blow to Lear.” See also 
pp. 183-185. 
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I believe that Shakespeare deliberately supplies in all his chief 
tragedies a hint of the potential redemption of the tragic 
idea,—a hint that he regards as integral in and indispensable 
to his dramatic fabric. Professor Bradley would seem to agree 
with the first part of this statement, but not with the second. 
And yet I am convinced that Shakespeare not merely regards 
the specific catastrophe of the specific play as satisfying 
Aristotle’s requirement that it shall be caused but shall not 
itself cause; but that he also regards it as capable of bearing 
an implication of widening good—an implication essential to 
his purpose. “The rest is silence,” says dying Hamlet. “I gin 
to be aweary of the sun,” cries Macbeth. “For, in my sense, 
‘tis happiness to die,” pronounces Othello. “Nothing,” says 
Bacon, “‘is finished till all is finished.” 

Professor Bradley’s treatment of Lear, is, as a whole, so 
capable and illuminating that we feel that the case against 
the Shakespearean ending could hardly have been put better. 
But why then, we must ask ourselves, do essayists ike Addison* 
and Lamb’, poets like Shelley* and Keats’ and Coleridge* and 
Swinburne’ and Hardy *’, and critics like A. W. Schlegel” and 
Hazlitt’ and Boas* and Gervinus™ and Dover Wilson” unani- 
mously approve and honour Shakespeare’s handling of this 
sombre dénouement? “The heart-breaking scene at the end,” 
says John Masefield, “has been blamed as ‘too painful for 
tragedy’. Shakespeare’s opinion of what is tragic is worth 
that of all his critics together. He gave to every soul in this 
play an excessive and terrible vitality... Tragedy is looking 

4See The Spectator, Number 40, April 16, 1711. 5 See The Tragedies of 
Shakespeare. ® See A Defence of Poetry, in which Shelley declares that Lear 
is “the most perfect specimen of the dramatic art existing in the world.” 7 See 
Keats’s Letters and his sonnet, On Sitting Down to Read King Lear Once 
Again. ® See Lectures and Notes on Shakespeare. ®See A Study of Shake- 
speare... 19 See F. E. Hardy: Life of Thomas Hardy, Vol. II, page 54. 11 See 
Lectures on Dramatic Art. 12 See Characters of Shakespeare’s Plays. 13 See 


Shakespeare and His Predecessors. 14 See Shakespeare Commentares. 15 See 
The Essential Shakespeare. 
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at fate for a lesson in deportment on life’s scaffold. If we find 
the lesson painful, how shall we face the event?” ** 

It seems to the writer that Professor Bradley, like Dr. 
Johnson, has failed to take into account two fundamental facts. 
The first is that Shakespeare has not chosen one of two or more 
possible catastrophes, but has taken the only direction (despite 
Mr. Granville-Barker’s argument for alteration of intention 
during the process of composition) * that the complete map of 
his tragedy permits. The second fact is that in refusing to 
adopt the happy ending of his sources in The True Chronicle 
History of King Leir and His Three Daughters, Gonorill, 
Ragan and Cordella, (1594) and in Holinshed,” he deliber- 
ately shaped the play from its beginning toward a catastrophe 
more tragic and inevitable than we, can find elsewhere in his 
work. The use of the Gloster-Edgar-Edmund underplot 
based on Sidney’s Arcadia (II-10) heightens this sense of 
inevitableness. Shakespeare invented the character of the 
Fool, who serves throughout the stark, harrowing scenes of 
storm and madness in the third act as the choric commentator 
upon Lear’s folly, and who, after thus serving his purpose, 
fades out of the play into the arms of Death, thus silently 
testifying to his devoted love for Lear and Cordelia, symbolic- 
ally anticipating their own impending doom, and preparing for 
the tense deepening of the tragic tone throughout the remain- 
ing scenes. Again, Shakespeare conceived the storm—the 
most overwhelming tempest in English literature—and con- 
ceived it not merely as dreadful or fortuitous, but rather, hke 
the Furies of Shelley’s Prometheus, as an engine of divine 
displeasure, for the high gods are acknowledged or invoked, 

16 See William Shakespeare. 


17 Hf. Granville-Barker: Prefaces to Shakespeare, First Series, pp. 148-49. 


18 The story appears also in Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Historia Britonum; 
Layamon’s Brut; Fabyan's Chronicle; Spenser’s Faerie Queene; John Hig- 
gins’s contribution to the Mirour for Magistrates, Warner’s Albion’s England, 
etc. 
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in almost the A4schylean accent, some forty times throughout 
the play. Here, indeed, as elsewhere in Lear, Shakespeare 
allows the principle of accumulation to do its perfect work. 
There are, similarly, more than forty specific references to 
the Storm, uttered bodingly, stoically or even defiantly by the 
Fool, Edgar, Kent, Lear and the Gloster-Cornwall group, 
and their complaints and fears are accompanied throughout 
like a symphonic motif by the iterated stage-direction, Storm 
Still—itself a poem in two words. “Let the great gods,” cries 
Lear, 


Let the great gods, 
That keep this dreadful pudder o’er our heads 
Find out their enemies now.” 


This physical storm is but an image and counterpart of the 
tempest that rages in the mind and heart of Lear, and the murk 
and wreckage of the one suggest the ruining fury of the other. 
The tragic hurricane, too, as seen in fact and symbol alike, is 
to mvolve not only ancient and rotting oaks, but lithe young 
poplars also. Sir William Watson has crystallized the situa- 
tion in his perceptive epigram on Lear: 
Here Love the slain with Love the slayer lies; 
Deep drown’d are both in the same sunless pool. 


Up from its depths that mirror thundering skies 
Bubbles the wan mirth of the mirthless Fool. 


The principle of accumulation is still further employed in 
the several moments or turning-points of mental and physical 
reaction through which Lear’s instability mounts into madness. 
These are observable in the series of his incredulous recogni- 
tions of Goneril’s and Regan’s- ingratitude, in his frequent 
protestations of a patience he finds it impossible to exercise, 
and in his impotent longing for restoration to the throne and 
revenge upon his enemies. 

Through this constant, cumulative pressing forward to- 
ward catastrophe of all the forces that make Lear the tragedy 
it is we find, perhaps, the chief justification of the catastrophe 
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itself. In this respect, as in certain others, the play is severely 
Aischylean in tone, although far from being purely or per- 
sistently Greek. Its formula is rather that of a fatalistic 
pre-Christian Celticism and Teutonism plus a tragic Hellen- 
ism. It is Greek, however, in this very fall of the whole House 
of Lear that challenges our human pity; in its relatively slight 
and receding use of elements of comedy; in the initial problem- 
posing (for the catastrophe is the due resolution of the first 
scene) with what Mr. Granville-Barker calls its “proper for- 
mality” and its “megalithic grandeur”; in its use of sharply 
opposed groups as symbols of ideas; and in the choric character 
of the Fool, to which I have already referred. To use Aris- 
totle’s phrase, there is “a certain magnitude” both in the vague 
but sinister horizons of the actual scenes and in the conception 
of the characters of Lear and Cordelia. If it is true that Lear’s 
imperious egotism is the cause of the tragedy, it is also true 
that Cordelia’s “most small fault” in the opening scene is the 
occasion of it. That small fault is a failure in adjustment. 
Cordelia feels such revulsion against the hypocrisy of her 
sisters that she refuses even to seem to compete with their 
crocodile avowals of filial love. Her feeling is perfectly natural 
and commendable. Cordelia is never glib. She seems to dis- 
trust the rough approximations to actual meaning that words, 
even at their best, convey. In Browning’s Count Gismond 
the heroine thus explains her silence at a crisis-moment: 


What says the body when they spring 

Some monstrous torture-engine’s whole 

Strength on it? No more says the soul. 
So with Cordelia, to whom it does not seem possible to natur- 
alize the truth in an atmosphere alien to truth. Only, in 
reaching that decision, the misfortune is that for a time she 
alienates the love of Lear, whose hurt vanity will not permit 
him to share or even to understand her sensitive scruple. Cor- 
delia’s real choice, however, lay not between tact and truth, but 
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rather between the tactful turning to good of a disagreeable 
situation and a complete refusal to accept that situation on any 
terms. Her silence satisfies her sense of sincerity, but it cannot 
satisfy her sense of filial love. Her attitude precipitates the 
dramatic ‘situation’. The “wheel of fire” begins to revolve, 
and has yet to “come full circle’. 

Cordelia dies at last, then, not as the due result of a fault 
of omission, but rather because the apparent injustice of her 
death is tragic in the highest sense; because there are great and 
awe-inducing forces whose existence and power we all feel, but 
do not understand, that seem often to involve even the most 
innocent in destruction. Cordelia’s death also intensifies 
Lear’s personal tragedy, since his error in casting her off 
involves the death of the being he has most loved. “Better is 
a poore and wise child,” says Ecclesiastes (in Shakespeare's 
Genevan Bible), “than an old and foolish King, which wil no 
more be admonished.” But he also says: “Two are better than 
one. .. For if they fal, the one will lift up his fellowe; but wo 
unto him that is alone: for he falleth, and there is not a seconde 
to lifte him up.” The chief justification for Cordelia’s death— 
both dramatically and poetically—is to be found, I think, in 
the quality of the father’s and daughter’s love for each other, 
a quality which constitutes not Lear alone, and not Cordelia 
alone, the true ‘hero’ of the tragedy, but Lear-and-Cordelia as 
a third entity, greater than either. They are indeed one—that 
is everywhere the spiritual implication of the play—more 
closely united in mutual trust, sympathy and devotion than 
can be said of any other pair in Shakespeare, whether father 
and daughter, man and wife, or plighted lovers. It is hardly 
possible to imagine a Learless Cordelia or a Cordelialess Lear. 
Their affection comprehends the whole range of the human 
love-experience—of man for woman, of youth for age, of place 
and power for simple goodness of heart. Indeed, on the side 
of purely technical construction, this relationship is made so 
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close in King Lear that Shakespeare brings forward Cordelia 
as a substitute ‘hero’ in Act III during the period of Lear’s 
unrelieved madness. As such, dramatic propriety and the 
dramatic technique itself require her to share her father’s fate. 
She dies as his defender, and he as hers. Could she go out at 
a higher moment? 

“Tragedy delights,” says Shelley, “by affording a shadow 
of the pleasure which exists in pain. This is the source also of 
the melancholy which is inseparable from the sweetest melody. 
The pleasure that is in sorrow is sweeter than the pleasure of 
pleasure itself.” *® If in this terrible tragedy of Lear Gloster 
declares that 


‘As flies to wanton boys, are we to the gods; 
They kill us for their sport,” 


Lear himself utters the completing counter-truth: 


“Upon such sacrifices, my Cordelia, 
The gods themselves throw incense.” 


In his more thoughtful moments every man knows that his 
individual life is a tragedy because of the presence of some 
weakness in the hero, however good; because of the incomplete- 
ness of our realizable ‘satisfactions’; and because of the utterly 
unsolved mystery of the origin, destiny, essence and direction 
of life. Dramatic tragedy lifts us from humdrum levels to 
heights that command imposing if awful prospects. Upon this 
stage we watch with anxious joy some fellow-contender in 
grapple with the Fate we fear. We take pleasure in the 
thought of the greatness and unconquerableness of the soul 
(hence in any spectacle involving grim tests of 1ts unconquer- 
ableness) and of the higher than human destiny to which that 
seems to point. We feel that earthly flaws in the cosmic pat- 
tern (which is constantly being woven by and through Evolu- 
tion) require correction, whether slight and gentle, or drastic 
and ruthless. Tragedy is the process of drastic correction; but 


19 See A Defence of Poetry. 
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life and literature alike seem to suggest at times that Fate, 
the Corrector, may cherish a secret sympathy for her chal- 
lengers. “If it be now,” says Hamlet, “’tis not to come; if it 
be not to come, it will be now; if it be not now, yet it will come: 
the readiness is all... Let be.” And Edgar in Lear echoes 
Hamlet: 


Men must endure 
Their going hence, even as their coming hither; 
Ripeness is all. 


AUSTRIAN CHECKMATE 


By R. L. FREDENBURGH 


—EEE——— 


CHAPTER has been closed in the tragic story of post- 

war Austria. The crisis which was ushered in by the as- 
sassination of Chancellor Dollfuss on 25th July, has subsided 
and, at the moment of writing, an ominous calm ensues. It 
was at once an Austrian and a European crisis; for if the 
Nazi Putsch had succeeded, it would undoubtedly have shaken 
the chancelleries in half the capitals of Kurope. Since those 
tense days at the close of July, the clouds have lifted, momen- 
tarily at least, disclosing a position of general checkmate as 
regards both the political factions within the country and the 
powers without, each eyeing the other in sullen distrust. 

The present moment, therefore, affords a useful oppor- 
tunity for an examination of the background of those troubled 
July days and a consideration of the probable direction of 
future developments. This by no means implies that faction- 
al strife is ended, and that the “Problem of Austria” has been 
solved, or indeed, that a solution is necessarily any nearer; on 
the contrary, the time has only been indefinitely postponed 
when much international searching of heart must inevitably 
be made and the fate of her six and a half million people be 
placed on the level of realities. Meanwhile, however, whether 
the sullen calm prevails or is broken again by the noisy clash 
of political factions, the grim but unspectacular struggle goes 
on to save Austria from complete collapse. 

This is not the place to attempt a survey of the moribund 
empire of the Hapsburgs or a diagnosis of its troubles. It 
will, however, be useful to sketch briefly the political and 
economic outlines of the Austria that emerged in 1919 from 
the ruins of the old empire. In doing so, it will be well to 
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consider two features which the late Mgr. Seipel insisted are 
essential to an understanding of the problem of Central 
Europe. 

“First, the principle of self-determination has been dis- 
regarded,” he wrote in 1927, “or at least—as even the most 
eager advocates of the peace treaties admit—qualified to the 
detriment of Austria; and secondly, that present-day Austria 
has been created not on the ground of national, geographical, 
economic or historical facts, but exclusively on the ground of 
political considerations.” Mgr. Seipel went on to argue that 
the German-speaking Alpine countries of old Austria, in 
contrast to Bohemia, Poland and Hungary, never formed an 
independent political individuality, but always were part of 
a larger unit. 

With the first contention, there can be no argument. 
In 1919, the National Assembly voted in favour of union 
with Germany; again in 1920 and in 1921, the Austrian par- 
liament declared its desire to merge with the Reich. Each 
time the move was vetoed by the allied powers under the 
leadership of France. Article 88 of the Treaty of Saint- 
Germain expressly forbade the union; and in 1922, in order 
to secure an international loan, Austria was forced to pledge, 
in the Geneva Protocol of that year, her continued economic 
and political independence. In 1931, when his country was 
in the direst financial straits, the Austrian Chancellor an- 
nounced that his government was considering the formation 
of a Zollverein, or customs union, with the Reich, only to 
have this plan likewise vetoed. The following year, Dr. Doll- 
fuss was obliged to accept the terms laid down in the Lau- 
sanne Protocol whch extended the pledge of economic inde- 
pendence until 1953, in order to get further loans. For more 
than a decade following the close of the war, the Anschluss 
or political union with Germany, was a common plank in all 
party platforms; and indeed, before the advent of “Hitler’s 
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Reich,” few persons in Austria would have voted against such 
a step. 

The second of Mgr. Seipel’s arguments also deserves 
attention. Post-war Austria, it is often said, has lacked the 
will to live. This is due in part to her economic position 
which we shall discuss presently; but it is also a result of her 
history. The Austrian, bred in the traditions of the old Em- 
pire, the very existence of which depended on the absence of 
national feeling among the component elements, still tends 
to be either parochial or universal—but seldom national—in 
his outlook. He may, for instance, think intensely in terms 
of the Tyrol, perhaps more distantly in terms of the German 
people; but seldom, except for the benefit of the foreigner, 
does he regard himself as an Austrian. These two charac- 
teristics, provincialism on the one hand, and the absence of 
national sentiment on the other, have accentuated the normal 
political differences which divide the electorate and, in the 
face of the intense nationalism of her neighbours, still further 
weakened Austria’s position. 

The old Empire possessed important ports on the Adri- 
atic and a system of transport and communication designed 
to serve the needs of its rich and populous domains. Its 
capital, Vienna, developed throughout the centuries as the 
political and economic centre of a great empire, the middle- 
man and banker of Central and South-eastern Europe. Na- 
ture and politics had endowed her well for such a réle; while 
enjoying an open market comprising more than fifty million 
people, she drew her raw products from the Czechs, her food- 
stuffs from Hungary, and in return, she sent them the pro- 
ducts of her factories, highly specialized goods and luxuries. 

When the old Austro-Hungarian Empire fell to pieces, 
Hungary regained her complete independence and from the 
former Hapsburg territories large areas were added to Rou- 
mania, Yugoslavia and Poland; while two new “successor” 
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states were created out of the old Empire: Czechoslovakia 
and the Austria with which we have become familiar in the 
past fifteen years. 

The new Austria has been likened to a great head, shorn 
from the body; it is a small inland state of thirty-two thou- 
sand square miles and a population of six and a half millions, 
of which nearly one-third live in Vienna. In contrast to the 
old Empire, ninety-seven per cent of the people are German 
and ninety per cent are Roman Catholic. 

From the beginning of her political existence, it has been 
quite apparent that Austria, with her top-heavy capital, can 
never attain a balanced economic life. A moderate degree 
of prosperity is conceivable if she could, as her statesmen an- 
ticipated in 1919, freely exchange her surplus products with 
her neighbours. But she has found every door closed to her 
as the surrounding states, carried away by the doctrine of 
economic self-sufficiency, have raised their tariff walls higher 
and higher. ‘Thus Austria found herself in the position of 
having to import more than fifty per cent of her food supplies 
from neighbours who were becoming increasingly averse to 
receiving her products in exchange. 

Since 1919, then, the economic position of Austria has 
been unsound and from the beginning of the general economic 
depression, bringing as it did an enormous decrease in inter- 
national trade, she has hovered on the brink of economic and 
financial collapse. But the powers, unwilling to face the 
political consequences of her demise, have continued to insist 
that Austria must live, even though she may feel an impulse 
to die; when she came too close to the edge of the precipice, 
she was helped back by means of a loan. Hence the searching 
question of a writer in the Manchester Guardian: “Should 
the powers—above all, Great Britain and France—look on 
and watch Austria, their own creation, continue to live an 
existence that is neither life nor death?” 
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It is little wonder then, that Austria, suffering from 
such serious handicaps of both economic and political origin, 
has had to face a number of political crises that have threat- 
ened to destroy her. Unemployment has been chronic since 
1921 and clashes at arms have not infrequently marked the 
relations of her political factions. Throughout the decade 
that followed the war, economic distress intensified political 
feeling and made for experiment; the depression that has 
gripped Austria since the close of 1928, has embittered the 
situation accordingly and found increasing numbers of people 
impatient of the apparent impotence of government. When 
numbers of people become convinced that action—any action 
—is preferable to inertia, political uncertainty soon begets 
political violence. 

The Austrian state that was set up at the close of the 
war was described in the Constitution Act as a democratic 
republic and a parliamentary democracy. It was based on 
the federal principle; there were nine Lands, or federal divi- 
sions, of which Vienna was one, and each Land was to have 
a considerable degree of autonomy. | 

The effective functioning of the parliamentary form of 
government depends, however, on a number of factors, not 
the least of which is the presence of a large body of moderate 
opinion which lends its support now to one party or combina- 
tion, now to another, and, secondly, a certain readiness to 
compromise in order that the daily business of government 
may get done. Both of these characteristics have been notice- 
ably absent in Austrian politics. There has been no middle 
party worthy of the name, nor have the intense party feelings 
been amenable to compromise. Parliamentarism was still- 
born. 

The political divisions of Austria prepared the ground 
in which political violence has been nurtured by economic dis- 
tress. From the inception of the Republic to the breakdown 
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of parliamentary government in March, 1933, the two great 
parties have divided the electorate almost equally between 
them. On the one hand there were the Social Democrats 
comprising the mass of industrial workers in Vienna and the 
lesser urban centres, who constituted the most radical and 
active Socialist party in Europe, openly opposed to Com- 
munism, but aiming at the gradual socialization of the state 
by legal means. In spite of their able leaders and the fact 
that they formed, at times, the largest single party in the 
Lower House, the Socialists have not been in power in the 
federal parliament since they shared office with their rivals 
in the coalitions of 1919 to 1921. In Vienna, however, they 
were supreme until last spring when they were deprived of 
their power. There they carried through a great housing pro- 
ject and various measures of social insurance for the workers, 
not, however, without ruining the landlord class and raising 
the cost of industrial production with the consequent loss of 
foreign trade. 

The Christian Socialists formed the second great party 
and were bitterly opposed to the Social Democrats. They 
drew their support from the middle classes and from the 
country outside Vienna. In contrast to their opponents, they 
were intensely clerical and conservative. After 1927, the more 
reactionary wing of the party leaned increasingly in the direc- 
tion of an authoritarian system of government and, towards 
the close of the twenties, began to demand the abolition of 
parliamentary government and the re-organization of the state 
on a corporative basis. In the provincial Diets, with the ex- 
ception of Vienna, their power went unchallenged; while in 
the Federal House they contrived, with the support of the 
smaller Conservative groups, to keep the Socialists out of 
office. : 

Little need be said of the smaller groups that gravitated 
about the two main parties. The Communist Party, while 
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active and often troublesome, was never strong in numbers. 
Likewise, the Agrarian Party and the Pan-German Party, 
whose support came chiefly from the higher civil servants and 
the military circles, received the support of only a small por- 
tion of the electorate. In the elections of 1930, the two main 
parties together secured 77 per cent of the entire vote, while 
of the remaining 23 per cent, the National Economic Block 
and Agrarian Party, formed by the late Dr. Schober, re- 
ceived 11.6 per cent, the Heimwehr 6.2 and the National- 
Socialists only 3 per cent. 

A. study of these divisions and of the selfish and uncom- 
promising attitude of the various parties reveals the weakness 
of all Austrian government since the war and explains, at the 
same time, the breakdown of parliamentarism in the spring 
of 1933. In barest outline, the struggle was one between the 
Socialism of “Red Vienna’, radical and anti-clerical, and the 
Conservatism of the rest of the country, anti-socialist and 
intensely Catholic. In the eight ‘Lands’ outside Vienna, the 
Conservatives were all-powerful; but the federal parliament 
was situated in the one ‘Land’ where the Socialists dominated 
the local government. 

After the Communist disturbances of 1927, a new power 
arose to threaten constitutional government. The Heimwehr 
had been organized originally to protect the frontier, but 
after this time, it became more and more the private militia 
of the right-wing Conservatives. During the next three years 
the prospect of a Heimwehr Putsch was ever present and, 
indeed, was regarded with favour by more than one govern- 
ment which had tired of the struggle with the Socialists and 
their obstruction of the constitutional reforms which they 
considered absolutely necessary. By this time, however, 
the Socialists had developed their own armed body, the 
Schutzbund, and the foreign powers, realizing that civil war 
would be precipitated if the Heimwehr seized the executive 
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control, pressed the Austrian Government into restraining 
the aggressive Heimwehr leaders. The Socialists, with their 
rights well entrenched in the Constitution, took their stand in 
defence of the parliamentary system and declared themselves 
ready to disband their armed forces provided the Heimwehr 
did likewise. But the latter, completely dissatisfied with the 
status quo, refused to accept their opponents’ offer. Mean- 
while the government, finding itself unable, in the face of 
Socialist opposition, to re-organize the country’s finances and 
generally to take steps to cope with the economic crisis, looked 
tolerantly upon the growth of the Heimwehr’s power and 
came increasingly to lean on it for support. This struggle 
between the rival forces continued until last February when 
it culminated in civil war and the consequent suppression of 
the Socialist Party. 

Meanwhile the Government found itself in a most diffi- 
cult position. During 1932 the Nazi movement greatly in- 
creased its membership. Like the other two factions, it had 
its own armed force, the Heimatshutz. Consequently, through- 
out 1932 and 1933 the Government was confronted with this 
three-cornered struggle which it was quite unable to suppress, 
and was driven meanwhile to depend more and more upon the 
Heimwehr. With the elimination of the Socialists last Feb- 
ruary, the fight became one between two rival Fascist systems, 
one of which dominated the Government, although it was by 
no means in complete control. 

When Dr. Dollfuss became Federal Chancellor in May 
1932, he attempted to steer a middle course and thereby rally 
all people of moderate opinion behind him. Unfortunately, 
the forces with which he had to contend were too uncom- 
promising and too powerful. Gradually he became the virtual 
prisoner of the Heimwehr. Throughout 1982, he struggled 
to carry on the administration although he had a majority of 
only one vote in the Lower House. Early in 1933, however, 
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there occurred two events which changed the whole situation, 
the collapse of representative government on 5th March, and, 
on the following day, the general election in Germany. 

The breakdown of parliamentarism occurred when a 
complete impasse had been reached in the National Assembly. 
In the face of the refusal of the hostile parties to effect a 
compromise, Dr. Dollfuss tendered his resignation. This was 
refused by President Miklas and the Chancellor thereupon 
set about gathering into his own hands, the threads of execu- 
tive control. The Socialists, realizing that such a change 
would entail a decrease in their power, made a desperate but 
unsuccessful attempt to get parliament functioning again. 
Since that time, the government of Austria has been conducted 
without the semblance of parliamentary representation. 

The success which Hitler secured in the German elections 
of 5th March, 1933, served as the signal for the attack upon 
the Austrian Government. During the preceding year the 
Nazi movement had grown to dangerous proportions in Aus- 
tria and considerable violence had marked its relations with 
the Heimwehr and with the government forces. At this point 
the struggle entered a new phase and the Nazis sought by 
every means at their disposal to dislodge Dollfuss and set up 
a government of their own. A campaign of atrocities was 
embarked upon, government posts were bombed and public 
officials assassinated. 

There is no doubt that German Nazis gave both moral 
and material aid to their Austrian brothers. Evidence is not 
lacking to show that arms and ammunition were smuggled 
across the frontier with the connivance of high German offi- 
cials. German Nazi leaders toured Austria making inflam- 
matory speeches, exhorting the people to drive out the Doll- 
fuss Government, while from Munich the notorious Herr 
Habicht, the Nazi “Inspector for Austria,” broadcast a series 
of speeches of a similar nature. Meanwhile, several thousand 
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Austrian Nazis, fleeing from justice across the frontier, were 
welcomed in Germany, where they were allowed to organize 
themselves into legions, to wear uniforms and to drill, in pre- 
paration, as they constantly professed, for a march on Vienna. 
The German Government had, moreover, tried to cripple 
Austria financially by placing a visa fee of one thousand 
Reichmarks upon all tourists going to that country. 

Dr. Dollfuss first induced the Governments of Great 
Britain, France and Italy to make representations through 
their envoys in Berlin, with a view to making an end to these 
breaches of diplomatic etiquette, but this course proved quite 
unavailing. The Austrian Government, thrown on its own 
resources, then replied to the Nazi threat by three distinct 
moves. The Nazis in Austria were deprived of their power 
and the utmost severity was meted out to those found guilty 
of acts of violence. At the same time, in view of the threat 
of invasion which has hung over Austria since the spring of 
1933, plans were completed for the co-operation of the Heim- 
wehr with all state forces in defence of the frontier. Finally 
realizing that the most effective means of combatting the 
Nazis was by alleviating the economic distress in the country, 
the Government got the international loan of 1932 taken up 
and embarked upon negotiations for commercial treaties with 
the neighbouring states. 

Thus the struggle went on between the rival Fascist sys- 
tems; the one, deriving its inspiration from Italy, sought to 
implant upon an independent Austria its ideal of a corporative 
state on Fascist lines; the other endeavoured to set up a gov- 
ernment that would preserve for the time being, at least, the 
shadow of Austrian independence, while its leaders openly 
accepted Hitler as their supreme head. 

The Austrian Government were quite aware that time 
was on their side. Since March, 1933, while the Austrian 
Nazi party had grown in numbers and in boldness, moderate 
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opinion has been driven into a more solid opposition. The 
Socialists, while bitterly resentful of the treatment they have 
suffered at the hands of the Heimwehr, have shown an in- 
creasing readiness to support the latter as the lesser of the 
two evils. The clerical-minded have been horrified by the 
attacks of German Nazis upon the church. Except for a 
reactionary section of the Heimwehr, there has been a grow- 
ing feeling of revulsion at the treatment of the Jews and of 
all political opponents in Germany. 

An increasing number of Austrians have been disillu- 
sioned and frightened by Hitler’s Reich. Nazism both in 
Germany and in Austria was born in economic distress and 
nurtured on the promises of a Utopia in which there would 
be work and wages for all. Since the beginning of 1933, the 
German position has drifted from bad to worse; Hitler has 
been able to do nothing to stem the economic tide and fulfil 
the pledges he lightly made. The realization of this fact by 
the Austrian people has tended still further to discredit 
National-Socialism as a panacea for their economic and finan- 
cial troubles. ‘This factor had a definite connection with 
events of the last week in July; the Nazis undoubtedly re- 
alized that their hold was shpping and determined to strike 
before it was too late. 

The crisis of 25th July is still too fresh in our minds for 
us to be certain of our perspective. It does, however, seem 
most likely that the abortive and mismanaged Putsch was the 
desperate act of impatient men who knew that their star was 
on the decline. The seizure of the Chancellery and the radio 
station was to be a signal for a general rising throughout the 
country. The first part of the plan was carried out with com- 
plete success, but the nation-wide outburst failed to take place. 
The Chancellor was killed—whether or not this was accidental 
is still an open question—but the government forces and the 
Heimwehr, acting with promptness and decision, made short 
work of the insurrectionists. 
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The dismal failure of the Nazi to seize the government 
has dealt their cause a severe blow. Their forces are still great 
in Austria, and a second and more carefully-planned Putsch 
is by no means impossible in the future. At the moment, 
however, their cause is perceptibly weaker, while the opposing 
forces, though robbed of a strong leader, are more united 
among themselves, largely as a result of the wise restraint 
shown by Heimwehr leaders in not assuming exclusive control 
of the government. ‘The danger at the moment seems to be 
that the more radical element in the Heimwehr may take mat- 
ters into their own hands and refuse to share the government 
with any other faction. 

Austria is still the nerve-centre of Central Europe and, 
in view of the general continental situation, it is not surprising 
that the other powers were not prepared to see Nazism con- 
front the world with the Anschluss as a fait accompli. The 
union has always been in the forefront of the Nazi programme. 
Hitler himself is an Austrian by birth, violently Pan-Ger- 
manic, and anxious to bring Austria into the Reich both as a 
personal achievement and as a sorely-needed success to pin 
on the Swastika banner. A united Germany would, more- 
over, pave the way to a position unrivalled on the continent 
in terms of political power and economic advantages. 

Italy also had a vital interest in the Austrian situation. 
Since the war she has sought by various means to increase 
her prestige in South-eastern Europe and has constantly ex- 
erted upon Austria an attraction that was directly opposed 
to that of Germany. On the one hand, there have been forces 
that tended to draw Berlin and Rome together. Both have 
sought the revision of the peace treaties, both are opposed to 
French hegemony on the Continent—especially on the Dan- 
ube;, Hitler looks to Mussolini for inspiration, this in spite 
of the Duce’s remark that Fascism is not an article for ex- 
port. On the other hand, however, are more fundamental 
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issues on which their policies are at complete variance. Italy 
has a quarter of a million Germans south of the Brenner and 
is quite aware of the potential dangers of a Germania irren- 
denta; a militant Germany of seventy million people that 
swept down to her northern frontier would add to her 
troubles on this score and would be an insurmountable barrier 
to her ambitions in the Balkans. For these reasons Musso- 
lini has failed to grasp the proferred hand of Hitler and has 
refused to return the latter’s visit. Italian policy has forced 
him to demand an independent Austria and when the German 
threat became acute, he did not hesitate to translate his de- 
mands into a menacing gesture; he massed a hundred thou- 
sand troops on the Tyrolean frontier—a threat to the whole 
peace of Europe which Mussolini is anxious enough to pre- 
serve—in order to forestall German intervention. 

And what, we may ask, of the other powers? First, 
there is Yugoslavia, a member of an alliance which is founded 
on the fear of a more powerful Germany of the future, hostile 
since the war to Italy, who she feels has encroached upon 
her territories. Yugoslavia is afraid of Germany and sus- 
picious of Italian pretensions in the Balkans; consequently, 
one may assume that in the recent embroglio she was delighted 
with the Italian move—so long, of course, that it did not be- 
come necessary for an Italian soldier to cross the Tyrolean 
frontier. 

Pan-Germania would be a threat to Yugoslavia, but it 
would make the existence of Czechoslovakia well-nigh im- 
possible. Hence Dr. Benes has been a most implacable ene- 
my of the Anschluss. There are three million Germans in 
his country and the brown-shirt movement is active there; 
recently, indeed, the German party has been admitted to a 
share in the government; consequently, it is not surprising 
that the recent crisis caused an intense uneasiness at Prague. 
France and Poland alike are apprehensive of any disturbance 
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in the status quo, for however minor the change might be, 
they fear it would re-open the whole troubled question of re- 
vision; above all, they are determined to prevent the Anschluss. 
In 1931, France, having forestalled the Zollverein, but, being 
at the same time fully conscious of Austria’s untenable posi- 
tion, brought forward (as an alternative) the Tardieu scheme 
of a Danubian Customs Union. The Austrian Government 
refused, however, to be tempted into a union from which Ger- 
many was barred and which would, moreover, be dominated 
by the allies of France. Great Britain, though not so im- 
mediately concerned as the continental states, has also frowned 
upon the Anschluss as a threat to the general peace of Europe, 
though she was not altogether opposed to the Zollverein. Be- 
fore the advent of Hitler, she was prepared to take a tolerant 
view of German—as of Italian—claims to a large place in the 
sun. The policy of Nazi Germany has driven Britain baek 
into the arms of France. 

Thus, for the moment at least, a position of general 
checkmate obtains; when or how it will be broken, it is, at 
the time of writing, impossible to foretell. Much depends 
on the course which is taken by the Heimwehr leaders; if 
they preserve their present restraint, and the Socialists re- 
main quiescent, the Anti-Nazi forces should be able to keep 
the latter in check. Failing this, a second Nazi Putsch is 
probable and, if successful, it is conceivable that an attempt 
will be made to carry through the union with Germany. Such 
an event would entail one of two results: either the other 
powers would be forced to renounce their present policy, or 
a general Kuropean war would be precipitated. Meanwhile 
however, political and economic dry-rot eats into the very 
vitals of an enfeebled Austria. 


CONTEMPORARY ENGLISH DRAMA 


By Bonamy Dosrte 


__ 


Y contemporary drama I mean that phase of drama which 
began in the late eighties of last century, attained its 
height in the first decade of this, and is still, in attenuated form, 
continuing—combined with the fresh starts, the agitations, the 
alarums and excursions which have distinguished the last few 
years. My main emphasis, however, is on to-day. 


Early m the seventeenth century William Prynne at- 
tacked the stage, root and branch. At the end of the century 
John Collier, with equal zest, called down the wrath of God 
upon it. The stage was not favoured by the Evangelical Re- 
vivalists of the eighteenth century, nor by the Salvation Army 
in the nineteenth, though the Oxford Movement hankered 
after religious presentations in churches. In short, for cen- 
turies, back indeed to the early days of our era, the stage was 
attacked by outside enemies; but the curious thing about 
contemporary drama is that, although constantly attacked, it 
is assailed not by its enemies, but by its friends, not from 
outside, but from inside. This is significant. Evidently both 
parties realize that the drama no longer matters: it is of no 
account in national thought, means nothing with respect to 
national life. Its enemies can ignore it as no longer an 
important rival: its friends resent this fact and try to alter it. 

It is plausible to hold the view that the drama has been 
decaying slowly but surely ever since the year 1610—just 
about the time of Fletcher’s appearance. It rallied in the 
Restoration period and again with Goldsmith and Sheridan; 
there was a flicker in the days of Robertson; and a considerable 
rally at the end of the nineteenth century, the effects of which 
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have not altogether died down. There are some who say that 
the theatre is dead. I believe it to be merely moribund. 


If we ask in what way, precisely, the drama has decayed, 
this is admirably answered by what a writer recently said in 
the Times Literary Supplement. 


The drama, more perhaps than any other art, has revealed 
during the last three hundred years the shrinking of the human 

- consciousness and its withdrawal to the surface of life. What 
was once a religious mystery has become at best an organ of 
contemporary criticism or a deft display of social manners. And 
it has become separated equally from its religious roots... Yet 
those who have striven to restore its poetic status by dressing 
their dramas in blank verse or by assuming the grand style of 
the Elizabethan stage, have shown even more clearly than the 
prose realists the decline of imaginative life. 


That, with some reservations about the poetic drama, is a fair 
statement of what has actually happened. The root of the 
trouble is the decline of our imaginative life. 

But is it true that our plays are but organs of contempor- 
ary criticism or deft displays of social manners? I fear that 
the answer is Yes, with a few hopeful exceptions. Take any 
bundle of published plays of the last few years. The successes 
are nearly all of a ghastly triviality: if the stories and the ideas 
contained in them were written out as fiction, they would 
appear only in the cheapest of cheap magazines: none of us 
would tolerate them for a moment as serious mental or imagin- 
ative fare. There are some plays which do strike deeper; but 
either they are bad plays, which fail miserably in structure, or 
in some other point of illusion, or they are plays intelligible 
to only a very small group of people. 

We all admit that there are three sets of persons re- 
sponsible for a play: first and foremost, the authors; second, 
the actors; and third, and last, the producers. Which of these 
are to blame? In one sense, all three; and perhaps the original 
criminal in this respect (I am referring only to England) was 
Henry Arthur Jones. It was his success as a naturalist, a 
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success partly due to the glimpse he had of what the art of the 
theatre really was, that fixed what the stage was to be—a 
translation of everyday fiction in terms of the theatre. Prac- 
tically everybody since then has been concerned to put life 
upon the stage, whereas, as M. Jean Cocteau has said, the 
business is not to bring life into the theatre but to make the 
theatre live. That, I think, was the grand error of the recent 
dramatic renaissance, an error which we still strive to perpetu- 
ate. Fantasy has been banished, except mechanical fantasy. 
The right sort of realism is essential to the life of drama, but 
our drama has mistaken the aspects of reality it ought to deal 
with, and has tried to handle those proper to the novel. A 
play, owing to its shortness and to the fact that it must make 
an immediate appeal, has to ignore all but the slightest indica- 
tions of vulgar life and go straight to the spiritual issues, the 
metaphysical issues, which the novel need only imply. This 
is what Ibsen did, but English drama has compelled itself to 
the trivial, to what is not theatrical, with the paradoxical result 
that the public, or at any rate the managers, reject any play 
that is not trivial on the ground that it is not ‘theatre’! 

If we look at the producers, we must admit freely that 
they at least have made real strides. ‘There is no doubt that 
by the artistry they have brought to bear upon their side of 
the craft, they have enormously increased the possibilities of 
delight in the theatre. Probably, future historians of the 
theatre will regard the last thirty years as the golden age of 
production. But because they were alone in progressing, their 
triumph has led to unfortunate results; they have to a large 
extent taken charge of the stage, so that the eye has become 
more important than the ear in an art which must in the end, 
as well as at the beginning, depend upon words, because words 
are still for the great mass of people the most magic evokers 
of thought, of emotion, of attitudes towards life. Some pro- 
ducers have even gone so far as to say that it is the producer 
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who must put meaning into the plays submitted to him: and 
certainly no one who had seen some of the plays they have to 
deal with would blame them for thinking so. But on the whole 
this is an unhealthy state of things. Producers alone might, 
and do, present something amazingly beautiful and moving, 
but this would not be, and is not drama: it may be mime or 
ballet. And we know that a Shakespeare play done quite 
simply by amateurs is often far more effective than when 
produced with all the elaborate paraphernalia of the greatest 
producers because in the latter case the audience ceases to 
listen to the words and is alert chiefly for the visible things. 
The producers, then, are only partly to blame; they have 
taken up much of the artistic space which ought to be occupied 
by the authors—who were not there. ‘The actors, perhaps, are 
more to blame; especially the stars. To them, not unnaturally, 
a play is a device for giving them an opportunity to display 
their art, and, alas, their personality. This tradition began in 
the eighteenth century. In the seventeenth people went to the 
theatre to see plays. Pepys, when he records going to a play, 
may mention the fact that Nelly was looking very pretty, or 
that Mrs. Knep was delicious, but he never fails to record what 
he thought the play was like. But then in his day people were 
still writing plays: many of the great authors of those days 
were playwrights. But in the eighteenth century nobody— 
with the minor exceptions of Goldsmith and Sheridan—wrote 
plays worth going to see. People went to see Garrick or Mrs. 
Siddons. And moreover in those days you knew your Shake- 
speare, so you did not go to the theatre to see the play 
Richard IIT, you went to see Garrick as Richard III, and to 
compare his performance with the Richard III of others. The 
result was that actors have tended to submerge plays under 
acting. 'T’o be sure, there is such an art as acting, and pleasure 
can be derived from it; in fact a good piece of acting is often 
the only reward one gets for going to a theatre; but just as 
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the producers have been forced to fill the void with their art, 
so actors have been forced to do the same, with the result that 
they often spoil a good play by interposing their own, dare I 
say, antics. But things are better than they were. Actors on 
the whole are people of intellect and culture, or at least spring 
from surroundings where intellect and culture are valued; they 
have a greater respect for the word than they used to have, 
and they definitely prefer intelligent plays in which they have 
to repress themselves to bad plays in which they might have 
full scope. The chief criticism to be made of them is that 
whereas the technique of acting must continually change 
rapidly, since otherwise it becomes what we call ‘theatrical’ in 
the bad sense, they are apt to cling desperately to an outworn 
tradition, which they worship as sublime technique, and thus 
very often destroy an illusion which might otherwise exist. 
As for authors, I have already said something about them. 
Since the eighteenth century much creative talent has gone into 
the novel: the atmosphere of the eighteenth century was inim- 
ical to the dramatic idea. In the nineteenth, the poets defi- 
nitely withdrew themselves from the stage. Though many of 
them wrote plays—Landor, Shelley, Tennyson, Browning, 
Swinburne—their plays are read as poems rather than as plays. 
Even more than in the eighteenth century—which can at least 
count a few playwriting figures who hold immortal rank at 
least as minor authors—the leading figures in imaginative 
literature—Dickens, Meredith, Thackeray, Hardy—did not 
approach the stage except for private fun, or in the case of 
Hardy with a great drama which he had no hope that the stage 
would be able to deal with in his era. But during the recent 
renaissance this aloofness began to break down and men in the 
front rank of literature once more wrote for the theatre— 
Wilde, Galsworthy, Hankin, Granville-Barker, and, most re- 
sounding name of all, Bernard Shaw. Wilde was a flash in 
the pan; of those I have mentioned only Granville-Barker 
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attempted to deepen the drama (except, quite recently, Shaw) : 
the rest (and twenty more names could be added) have con- 
fined their work to contemporary criticism or a deft display 
of social manners. ‘The contemporary criticism has been 
valuable, the stage as a social pulpit has served a useful turn; 
but, as Mr. C. K. Munro puts it, “the theatre, except for 
purposes of suspense, is not a place of discussion for the intel- 
lect, but of illumination for the spirit”. Again, the delineation 
of manners has often been amusing enough and deft in the 
extreme, but there has been no idea behind it, as there was 
behind the comedy of manners of the Restoration, and still 
more, say, with Moliére. How sick and tired we are of eternal 
variations of a sexual theme, of endless comments on the 
personal relation, of trivial explorations into psychology! 
There is hardly a dramatist who does not obviously despise his 
public; there is hardly one who gives us the sense of being 
within years of the best contemporary thought, or who deals 
with contemporary urgencies — I mean the urgencies of 
thought and ethics, not merely those of social reform. Imag- 
ination, real imagination, as well as a sense of realities, seems 
to go to the novel writers, and to the poets, who, alas, have 
failed to capture the stage. 

There are two more factors we have to take into account: 
the managers, and ourselves, the public. I do not think we 
are entitled to blame the managers overmuch: many have de- 
bauched the public taste, which they are always inclined to 
rate too low; but they are, after all, servants of the box-office, 
and the box-office is responsive only to quantity, not quality. 
But when the occasional manager appears who does give us 
something above the average, do we rush to support him? 
Except sporadically, we do not. Sometimes a popular man- 
ager risks a Shakespeare play, but he tends to give us the lesser 
plays. How seldom we see a great play like Troilus and 
Cressida compared with the number of times we are asked to. 
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witness the essential silliness of 4s You Like It or the pretty- 
pretty of 4 Midsummer Night’s Dream? I am not belittling 
Shakespeare; nobody else could have made As You Like It 
bearable, and the Dream is of its kind perfect. But they are 
not the major works: to suggest that they are great plays 
would indeed be to belittle Shakespeare: and when we are 
asked to see the great plays they are made ‘attractive’ as they 
say—which for the most part means disgusting—by some 
extraneous frippery, or a specially sumptuous or ingenious 
setting, and cannot be produced without a ‘star’. 

Thus the fairly obvious reason why those who love the 
drama go less and less to plays is that they feel they are almost 
sure to be disappointed. ‘They would far rather spend the 
time and the money on books they can read quietly at home: 
and if the play is really good—and often if it is not—it will 
be printed. ‘There is another reason why good plays do not 
pay, and that is that—in London at least—there are too many 
theatres for the real theatre public to support: and added to 
this, the geographical displacement necessary to most people, 
makes the price of play-going too expensive in energy. It is 
possible that, apart from light amusement, what the theatre 
has to give is no longer required in our present state of civil- 
ization. But the fact that we imagine ourselves so much in 
the control of fate—an attitude from which we may some day 
have a rude awakening—has rid us of the sense of the pressure 
of events, so that our plays tend to have as their main point of 
dramatic interest a squabble between two people; or, to put 
it more nobly, a conflict of character. I agree with Mr. Charles 
Morgan that so long as our writers confine themselves to this, 
no great drama will be forthcoming. The real subject of 
drama is neither a romantic story nor a conflict of character 
but the conflict of ideas carried on a great surge of events dic- 
tated by those ideas or by something hostile to them. And 
these ideas must not be merely moral or social but ideas that 
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are at the root of life, ideas which used at one time to be called 
religious but which to-day, since the links with ordered forms 
of attitude towards life are being broken, we had better call 
metaphysical ideas. 

Let me give a clearer idea of what I mean, by quoting a 
passage from Mr. Frederic Manning’s Scenes and Portraits: 


The sense of tragedy in men implies always some disproportion 
between the retributive consequences of an act and the act itself; 
and the greater this disproportion can be shown to be, the more 
profound are the tragic effects of pity and fear produced by it. 
Tragedy reveals the inexorable advance of this retributive fate; 
... and thus the spectacle of suffering as the effect and retribu- 
tion of evil and error, even though to human sympathy it may 
seem almost intolerable, is still not wholly so, because it has 
some grounds of necessity and justice. 


I am not putting forward or defending this particular 
view of tragedy; I merely suggest, indeed insist, that that is 
the sort of thing with which great drama has to deal. But for 
it to be possible you must have an audience responsive to the 
ideas involved, and for that you have a society which is more 
or less unified in its ideas. This has been so in all the great 
ages of drama—the Greek, the English, the French; but to- 
day nowhere in the world is there this essential unity of feeling 
and purpose, based on some idea of life which can be used as 
dramatic material. Russia perhaps: it is possible that drama 
may come from Russia if this unity of feeling is ever attained, 
though whether Marxian philosophy is profound enough I do 
not profess to know; it must depend upon that more than 
anything else. Certainly I cannot see in England any indica- 
tion of a general belief, a general theory of what our life is 
based on: there is hardly even a general morality, much less 
a popularly accepted metaphysic. Until such a thing comes 
about, I cannot see any real hope of great drama. 


THE EMERGENT WEST 


By Rospert ENGLAND 


ens 


S a railroad man, I approach my subject with some tre- 

pidation. When Ruskin was attacking railways for their 
intrusion into the peaceful life of the countryside, he said: 
“The railways are built along the aisles of the cathedral of 
the world and we eat off the altars.” A moment’s reflection 
indicates that literature grows out of man’s relation to Nature. 
The simple approach of the Indian to the world about him 
did not produce any written record worthy of the name of 
literature. Indeed, the very essence of Indian culture lies in 
its inactivity. On breaking camp the Indian was careful to 
bury the embers of his fire and the remnants of food, unpile 
any stones he may have had occasion to pile together, fill up 
all holes and leave a landscape untouched by his passage; he 
vanished, leaving no trace, as a fish moves through the water 
or a bird through the air. The land undesecrated was swept, 
garnished, and empty. But the white man had other ways. 
He left his mark wherever he went. No landscape was the 
same when once he had touched it. Disguise and concealment 
were foreign to his make-up; he must needs advertise his 
presence; but out of his constructive activity there comes the 
record of his failures, of his success, of the drama of life. In 
Western Canada, the dramatic spread of settlement and the 
growth of transportation facilities have opened up a wide 
range of territory and types of activity out of which authors 
may weave their stories. Park country and prairie, mining 
and lumbering, irrigation project and grain-farm, cattle-range 
and peasant home, villages, churches, schools—a landscape 
humanized and sometimes debased by our contact. The prairie 
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panorama itself is lovely with such breaks in topography as 
the Pembina and Duck Mountains, the Porcupine and Cy- 
press Hills, the valleys of the Red and Peace Rivers, and 
frequent cowlées. The wealth of floral and shrub life stimu- 
lates and refreshes; the animal life provides for the observant 
naturalist a background equal to that of any country in the 
world. ‘The work of man complements that of Nature— 
wind-breaks, Manitoba maples, Russian poplars, carragana, 
tree-shaded Mennonite villages, monasteries, apiaries, gardens, 
growing crops—a panorama in the short season of green and 
ripening gold; Ukranian churches, Byzantine in achitecture, 
in the interior of which colour predominates, the blue sky of 
the cupola, bright banners, gold and white altars; Mennonite 
houses of God, bare edifices, blue and white paint, cool and 
clean, a pulpit and choir-stalls with backless benches for the 
women to sit on one side and the men on the other. Ruskin 
may have abused the railways, but they lead in Western 
Canada to many a quiet corner, to such sanctuaries of peace 
as the cemetery of the Benedictine Order at Muenster, with 
its green sward, pines and poplars. 

The early literature of the West was dominated by the 
traditions of Ontario. The early fiction of Ralph Connor 
dealt with the pioneer who came from Ontario. The Western 
farmstead was patterned on the Ontario model. The Ontario 
heritage gave to Western Canada its methods and charac- 
teristics—the system of engaging farm help, the preparation 
for the winter, with preserving of fruit and provision of the 
cellar, the “bees” for neighbourly co-operation, the school 
trustee system, the political organization of the rural muni- 
cipalities and the provincial governments, the “pound’’, bob- 
sleigh, cutter, fanning-mill, frame house, and rural mail de- 
livery. A Ukranian boy in a rural school in Western Canada 
is taught the map of the heavens by reference, not to the 
Plough or the Great Bear, but to the Great Dipper—a typical 
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Canadian kitchen utensil. A period succeeded in Canadian 
literature when realism threatened to destroy the romance of 
the West, as in the works of Philip Grove and Martha Ostenso. 
Little attention was given to the background, history, and 
literature of “the stranger within our gates.” In recent years 
the work of Professor Kirkconnell, Mrs. Livesay and Dr. 
Hunter has begun to open up the treasures which have been 
hidden rather self-consciously by the varied ethnic groups 
that make up so large a part of our rural population. 

The rural population of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and 
Alberta is about equal to that of Ontario, about one and a 
half millions. Over 800,000 of these are of European stock. 
Only 27.3 per cent of European stock are to be found in 
urban life in Western Canada as compared with 48 per cent 
of British stock. Roughly, there are 100,000 French Cana- 
dians, 273,000 of Slavic, 250,000 of Teutonic, and 122,000 of 
Scandinavian origin. Of the Slavs there are about 150,000 
Ukranians, divided almost equally between the Greek Catho- 
lic and Greek Orthodox faiths. It would be impossible to 
deal with all of the racial groups and I will confine myself to 
one of two of them. Of the Scandinavian peoples much has 
already been written, and the contribution to the cultural life 
of Canada by the Icelanders along Lake Winnipeg, Lake 
Manitoba, between Foam Lake and Wynyard, in Saskatche- 
wan, is already well known. 

Ukrainian agricultural colonies are grouped in large 
settlements and are similar in character, with the exception 
of the Selkirk-Gonor group, which is engaged in market- 
gardening. The colonies vary in size from one or two muni- 
cipalities to that of Vegreville, with a population of over five 
thousand. Scattered through these districts are Poles, and 
on the south side of Riding Mountain in Boulton Municipality 
there is a Roumanian infiltration. The colonies in the main 
began in bush country, and have done amazing things in 
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building communities with homes, churches, and village halls. 
Many were members of the Wheat Pool and are using our 
institutions—both municipal and educational. ‘The sod shacks 
and the thatched roofs have given place to frame houses with 
shingles, and many of the old customs have disappeared. The 
outdoor clay-oven, careful fences around the gardens, the 
poppies and sunflowers, identify the Ukrainian home, just as 
the smoke-house, the fuel-like stacks of peat made of barn- 
yard manure, identify the older Mennonite farm. The Ukrain- 
ian people live an active life which centres around their com- 
munity halls. They are hospitable and sociable. By contrast 
with the Mennonite, they exhibit a greater catholicity of tem- 
perament and taste, greater contrasts in the economic welfare 
of the settlers; life moves to a faster tempo and there is vivid- 
ness in its colour. Folk-song and dance and gay costume 
are in contrast with the Mennonite distrust of such things. 
The Ukrainians exhibit a keen political sense. Their intense 
nationalism can best be understood by an appreciation of the 
way in which the Irish of America developed a suppressed 
sense of grievance owing to the lack of political self-deter- 
mination in the Old Land. 

The Mennonites number some 30,000 in each of the Pro- 
vinces of Manitoba and Saskatchewan, and total over 70,000 
in the three Western Provinces. The typical village, with its 
trees, blacksmith’s forge, Puritan church, and the neat houses 
with shuttered windows which are reminiscent of Holland, 
and the cows coming out in the morning at the call of the 
cow-herd, is peopled by God-fearing settlers who are perhaps 
too suspicious of the world. The evils which they abhor are 
the sins of the flesh, the error of force, and the stupidities of 
blasphemy and pride. 

For those Mennonites who have come to Canada within 
the last ten years and have met the full force of our depression 
one has nothing but admiration. They came, after being de- 
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prived of all their goods in Russia, and they are making a 
great effort to grasp the importance of hygiene and better 
standards of living. One of their most interesting ventures 
in Manitoba has been the acquiring of a hospital by a system 
of co-operative insurance which costs something like eighteen 
dollars a family. One marks the sense of repose and quiet 
induced by their simple faith. “These are they that have come 
out of great tribulation and washed their robes” of all of the 
resentment and hate that might have stained permanently 
spirits so cruelly buffeted. 

Of the German and Hungarian communities, little can 
here be written; but the reader may be interested in two ex- 
periments which have attracted considerable attention in Wes- 
tern Canada, particularly as they are experiments in com- 
munism. 

The first is the much-advertised community of the Douk- 
hobors. Their communities are not very large, the 1931 cen- 
sus listing under eight thousand in Saskatchewan, a large 
proportion of whom are independent Doukhobors who do not 
adhere to the community. Their chief characteristics are vege- 
tarianism, total abstinence, communalism, and pacifism, and 
the aberrations of their leader, Peter Verigin. Their chief 
centre is Verigin, in the north-east section of Saskatchewan. 
The group at Blaine Lake shows greater independence and 
is making steady advance in the field of higher education and 
progressive agriculture. How far their other ideas coincide 
with an iconoclastic mentality the reader may judge, as they 
are exhibited also by Mr. Bernard Shaw. Certainly these 
people are not easily swept into any totalitarian patriotism. 
It is very difficult to understand their character and the fa- 
naticism which sometimes reveals itself in nude parades and 
the burning of schools. 

A far more healthy experiment in Christian communism 
is that of the Hutterites, who have settlements at Lethbridge 
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and Carstairs in Alberta, at Alsask in Saskatchewan, and at 
Elie in Manitoba. The persistence of this group has been 
remarkable. We have in their community at Elie what might 
be described as the oldest literature in Western Canada: the 
history of the community, which is kept up-to-date in manu- 
script form, the story being carried from the days of the per- 
secution of the Anabaptists in Moravia and Tyrol in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth cenutries. This manuscript in the 
early days was illuminated, and it shows the adjustment of 
the community through the centuries to changing conditions. 
The Ordnung was the series of regulations which were adop- 
ted from time to time to meet new conditions. When the 
automobile came, the community decided against its use but 
trucks proved a necessity, although the number of trips a 
truck may make to town on personal business is strictly limited. 

The families are grouped in a village or Bruderhof. 
Farm economy is traditional. No one except the boss or 
Wirt has any money, and there is a specialization of function 
under him as farm-boss, cow-boss, hog-boss and so on. Dis- 
cipline is maintained by the force of community opinion. 

Only male members of mature age take part in business 
meetings. Women have not yet succeeded in exercising au- 
thority officially, whatever they may have done unofficially. 
In this the Hutterite communal differs from that of the Douk- 
hobors, as in the latter women have considerable influence and 
speak with the same freedom as the men. Some types of 
clothing amongst the Hutterites go back for centuries, and 
women always appear in public with heads covered. 

Both these experiments are finding it difficult to keep 
the young people, and they show that communism can only 
exist where religion or some similar authoritative force is the 
determining agent. 

In all these districts the conflict of old and new and the 
adaptation of ancient habits and ways of life to a new country 
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challenge the powers of the writer. On the other hand, a typi- 
cal American product—the Mormon colony in Cardston—cen- 
tred on their beautiful temple, with their economic life fa- 
shioned by their New England Puritan heritage, has elements 
of drama in it, fit for the powers of a Galsworthy. The warp 
and woof of our life in Western Canada is multi-coloured and 
homespun. These communities cannot be steam-rollered into 
that uniformity which usually spells death to imaginative 
literature. 

Many of these people bring to Western Canada handi- 
crafts and the art of the drama which, if maintained against 
a sound economic ‘background, can contribute much to the en- 
richment of the life of Western Canada. In recent years, 
through a competition inaugurated by Dr. W. J. Black, 
Director of the Departments of Colonization and Agriculture 
of the Canadian National Railways, much has been done to 
interest these communities in educational progress, agricul- 
tural development, community co-operation, and cultural 
achievement. It is remarkable that most of these communities 
have stood up bravely against the blizzard of the depression. 
Little public relief has been dispensed in these rural com- 
munities of non-English origin, perhaps because of the more 
self-contained economy, but also because most of them are to 
be found in the park belt, where wood and water have miti- 
gated the ravages of the drought. Some have been critical of 
these peoples, but “the stone which the builders rejected has 
become the head of the corner” of the economic security of 
Western Canada. 

It is not always realized how much in a nation’s life de- 
pends on abilities developed in other environments by diverse 
ethnological stocks. Every century saw England enriched by 
an influx from the Continent. Her industrial supremacy in 
particular was due to alien enterprise and industry—the Flem- 
ings in the fourteenth century, the Dutch and Walloons in 
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the sixteenth century, and the Huguenots at the end of the 
seventeenth century, while the Barings, Rothschilds and Sas- 
soons are among the better known of the immigrant flow of 
later centuries. Deeper than the commercial and industrial 
changes were the physical marks left upon the structure of 
rural England by the various races—Roman roads, Norman 
towers and the manorial system, large landed estates—with 
notable benefit to agriculture to this day—crafts practised 
through centuries by lineal descendants of early craftsmen, 
so that a piece of Fen Country in Norfolk can hardly be dis- 
tinguished from the Netherlands, and parts of Kent resemble 
parts of Northern France. But more significant still are the 
stigmata of race in the rural people, for in England’s cities 
the Celt returns to re-take the territory from which has fathers 
fled before the invader. W.H. Hudson in Hampshire Days 
has a chapter full of the observant notes of a great naturalist 
on the racial make-up of the Hampshire people—Saxon, Cel- 
tic and Iberian types. It closes with the following contrast 
noticed between the children: 

Walking one day through a small rustic village of Martyr 
Worthy, near Winchester, I saw a little girl of nine or ten sit- 
ting on the grass at the side of the wide green roadway in the 
middle of the village, engaged in binding flowers around her 
hat. She was slim, and had a thin oval face, dark in colour as 
any dark Spanish child, or any French child, in the “black pro- 
vinces” and she had, too, the soft melancholy black eye which 
is the chief beauty of the Spanish, and her loose hair was in- 
tensely black. Even here, where dark eyes and dark hair are 
so common, her darkness was wonderful by contrast with a 
second little girl of round chubby, rosy face, pale yellowish hair, 
and wide open blue surprised eyes, who stood by her side watch- 
ing her at her task. The flowers were lying in a heap at her 
side, she had wound a long slender spray of traveller’s joy round 
her brown straw hat, and was now weaving in lychnis and ver- 
onica, with other small red and blue blossoms, to improve her 
garland. I found to my surprise on questioning her that she 
knew the names of the flowers she had collected. An English 
village child, but in that Spanish darkness and beauty, and in 


her grace and her pretty occupation, how very un-English she 
seemed. 
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The great naturalist of the future will similarly identify 
the dominant characteristics of race in western fair and on 
western farm, not distinguishing “the son of the bondwoman 
from the son of the free,’ but noting here and there blonde 
hair, blue eyes, high cheek-bones, dark eyes, a dramatic power, 
a practical touch, fingers that itch for a violin, little feet that 
dance, sturdy bodies framed for toil, nervous energy that seeks 
adventure, tongues linguistically gifted, throats made for 
song, solemn little thinkers. In these are latent the powers 
for which our western provinces provide the varied background 
and opportunity from which these children will get a gleam 
here and there of their ancestral surroundings. In this land 
they will create a diversified agriculture, develop resources of 
power and mineral wealth, fashion products with skilful hands 
and discerning eyes, enrich our literature, deepen our artistic 
perception, and retain, we may hope, some of the mother-wit, 
poetry, family affection, and wholesome piety of people bred 
to the soil. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


YOUNG MEN AND POLITICS 


It would be interesting if provincial and federal elections 
could, at least every now and again and in one or two sample 
Provinces, be held simultaneously. ‘The degree of conformity 
of the two results would then enable us to tell with some 
certainty to what extent the voting is merely “Conservative”, 
“Liberal” and “Third Party’, and to what extent it is influ- 
enced by considerations special to the respective fields of 
government. If these special considerations have much effect 
they must obviously lead at least a few of the electorate to 
vote, let us say, Conservative in the federal sphere and Liberal 
in the provincial. But past experience of elections, federal 
and provincial, held at a fairly short distance of time one from 
the other suggests that special considerations of this kind have 
very little effect indeed—that electors who voted Conservative 
last month are pretty certain to vote Conservative again next 
month, although the issues, the candidates and the leaders are 
all entirely different. 

Nor is this surprising. Electors do not think in terms of 
policies; they do not think in terms of leaders; they think in 
terms of parties. The party division which interests them is 
the party division in the federal sphere, for it is there that the 
most far-reaching issues, the most vigorous and appealing per- 
sonalities, are to be found. They know that the cause of the 
party which they favour in the federal sphere is materially 
helped by success, and materially damaged by failure, in the 
provincial sphere. It requires an exceptionally stirring pro- 
vincial issue, or an exceptionally captivating provincial per- 
sonality, to withdraw their minds from that consideration and 
to enable them to forget the effect that their provincial vote 
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may have on the federal situation if given to the party of which 
they federally disapprove. There have been such issues and 
such personalities; the Mowat régime in Ontario would seem 
to be a case in point. But they are rare, and the average 
provincial election is as close as need be to being a referendum 
on the momentary disposition of the electors of that Province 
towards the government of the day, not at the provincial 
capital, but at Ottawa. ‘The fact is not conducive to the best, 
or even. the most responsive, government at the provincial 
capitals. 

The provincial branches of the party which happens to be 
in power at Ottawa are in exceptionally bad luck when, as 
not infrequently happens, they are compelled to go to the 
country at a moment when the federal party is conspicuously 
unready to do so. A government which is going to be judged 
at its own time and on its own merits can make certain pre- 
parations for the ordeal, and postpone the ordeal until those 
preparations are complete. A government which is going to 
be judged on somebody else’s merits can do nothing but pray 
that the somebody else will make his merits apparent in due 
season. ‘The Conservative Government at Ottawa will have 
developed all sorts of merits, or things which it hopes will look 
like merits, by the time it is ready to go to the people on its 
own account. But at the moment of the elections in Ontario 
and Saskatchewan it was not ready, and had not even begun 
to think of getting ready, and the Conservative Governments 
at Toronto and Regina had to suffer the consequences. 

Attempts to read too deep or too exact a significance into 
those consequences are unwise. It was to be expected that a 
party which had been in power both federally and provincially 
during four years of the world’s greatest depression would be 
rather severely dealt with by the electors, especially at a time 
when it had not begun to mend its federal fences. Undoubt- 
edly the electors felt that the party should not have allowed 
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the depression, and should be punished for having allowed it. 
That is a very natural, if not a very intelligent, reaction to 
economic suffering. Suggestions that the electors felt also that 
particular policies of the party were responsible for the de- 
pression, or that certain policies of other parties would have 
prevented or mitigated it, are probably more than the available 
facts will justify. It has been alleged that the turnover to- 
wards the Liberal party is a shattering defeat for the whole 
idea of “planning” in industry and commerce; that it is a 
shattering defeat for reciprocal preferential trade within the 
Empire; that it is a shattering defeat for a stock-ownership 
central bank; that it is a shattering defeat for the resurrection 
of titles. Obviously that is too many things for one day’s 
election results to be. 

The Liberal party at Ottawa before the elections, and the 
Liberal press all over the country since the elections, have put 
more stress on the subject of “planning” than on anything 
else. But it is extremely doubtful whether that subject was 
much in the minds of the electors of either Ontario or Saskatch- 
ewan. No general and coherent policy relating to it has ever 
been put forward by the Conservatives, and their legislative 
efforts in its direction have been confined to the field of agri- 
culture. It is true that those efforts were violently opposed 
by the Liberals in the Commons, but there was an outstanding 
exception among them in the person of Mr. Motherwell, who 
happens to be the oldest and most influential federal Liberal 
leader in Saskatchewan, the very Province whose Liberal 
vote is claimed as a declaration against agricultural planning. 

The chief ground upon which the Saskatchewan vote is 
thus interpreted is the fact that whereas the Saskatchewan 
electors had two ways open to them of registering disapproval 
of Conservatism, they chose by large majorities the Liberal 
way rather than the C.C.F. way—and the C.C.F. are even 
more addicted to planning than the Conservatives. But this 
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argument rather begs the question, by assuming that planning 
was actually the major consideration in the minds of the elect- 
ors; whereas the real major consideration was almost certainly 
that of taking a swat at the Conservatives. As a matter of fact 
the attitude of the Saskatchewan electorate towards the doc- 
trines of Adam Smith is not philosophic, it is highly pragmatic; 
it is favourable to laissez-faire when that policy seems likely to 
be profitable to Saskatchewan, as in the matter of duties on 
imports, but it has no objection to state intervention when that 
policy looks remunerative, as in the matter of controlled 
marketing. 

The history of third parties in national politics in the West 
suggests very strongly that they are looked upon chiefly as a 
means of disciplining the Liberal party when it is in power 
and is not doing all that the West thinks it ought to do. (Whe- 
ther they really serve any useful end, even for the West, in 
that capacity is perhaps questionable, but that is beside the 
point, for we are concerned only with what the West wants 
and expects them to do.) Now the year 1934 is obviously no 
time for disciplining the Liberal party, and therefore no time 
for supporting a third party. It is, in Saskatchewan, a time 
for revenge upon the Conservatives, who at the last federal 
election got a great many more votes than usual out of the 
Saskatchewan electorate, partly by playing on certain racial 
feelings, and partly by convincing it that Saskatchewan was 
actually well on the way to becoming an industrial province 
and to benefiting (through branch assembling plants and the 
like) from the protective tariff, an idea which had never before 
entered the Saskatchewan mind. But alas! the depression 
speedily closed up the assembling plants, the provincial Con- 
servative Government did singularly little to gratify racial 
animosities, and the continuance of poor crops and low prices 
made it inevitable that the party in power should become un- 
popular, especially as the price of the things the farmer buys 
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failed (partly from quite legitimate reasons) to decline by 
anything like as much as that of the goods the farmer sells. In 
these circumstances it was indicated, as the medical men say, 
to vote against the Conservatives; and the way to vote against 
the Conservatives is to vote Liberal. To interpret this vote as 
an expression of opinion on so broad and many-sided a ques- 
tion as that of a planned economy is surely straining the evi- 
dence beyond what it will bear. 

In both Saskatchewan and Ontario there is substantial 
reason to believe that the Co-operative Commonwealth Federa- 
tion drew its electoral strength far more from the Conservative 
party than from the Liberal, in which it differs fundamentally 
from any third-party predecessors. ‘This circumstance may or 
may not have permanent significance. It may be due mainly 
to the greater ease with which voters can naturally be detached 
from a party which has been in power during a difficult period 
and failed to prevent it from being a difficult period, than from 
a party which has had no responsibility during that period and 
is free to claim that it would have prevented it. ‘That is a 
temporary factor. But it can also be contended that the 
natural field for the growth of a socialist party in Canada is 
in the territory hitherto occupied by Conservatism; and the 
C.C.F., unlike its predecessors, is a definitely socialist party. 
If that is the case, the rise of socialism in Canada, if it comes, 
and if it is not adopted as a policy by the Conservatives, will 
be at the expense of the Conservative party rather than the 
Liberal. ‘There is no parallel with the situation in Great 
Britain, where the rise of the socialistic Labour party has been 
chiefly at the expense of the Liberals. The origins, traditions 
and strongholds of the Liberal party in Great Britain are 
entirely different from those of the Liberal party in Canada, 
and in many instances bear a much closer resemblance to those 
of the Canadian Conservatives; for example, the Liberal atti- 
tude on Protection has a precisely opposite significance in the 
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two countries, according as the Protection which is opposed is 
industrial or agrarian. 

It is impossible to imagine an election more devoid of any 
discussion of serious political issues than the recent election in 
Ontario, unless it might be the recent election in Saskatchewan. 
Mr. Hepburn in Ontario did make some play about extrava- 
gance and economy, and is reputed to have secured some votes 
thereby; in Saskatchewan even that time-honoured form of 
attack upon the government in power was but little resorted 
to. These are days in which the purely provincial functions 
of a provincial government—a classification which obviously 
excludes the important one of annoying the federal govern- 
ment if it happens to be of the opposite political party—are 
inadequate to excite the interest of an electorate whose minds 
are filled with thoughts of Ottawa Agreements, Stevens Com- 
mittees, Wheat Conferences, Central Banks, Dollar Deprecia- 
tion and other purely federal matters. It was pretty generally 
recognized that the elections were being fought upon federal 
issues — the C.C.F.. candidates were even slightly apologetic 
about being in the provincial arena, and constantly reminded 
everybody that their chief duty there would be to remove pro- 
vincial obstacles to the extensive remodelling of the B. N. A. 
Act so that socialism in our time could be put through at 
Ottawa. And the Conservative provincial fighters must have 
realized long before the end that the federal Conservatives had 
no federal issues on which they were ready to fight. ‘This does 
not mean that they will not have such issues by the time they 
themselves have to go to the country next year; but before 
they can prepare such issues they have to make certain decis- 
ions which will determine the whole course of future party 
policy for the next ten or twenty years. (The Liberals are 
doubtless almost as undecided, but to a party which has been 
in Opposition during a depression, indecision is no great 
handicap. ) net 
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For nearly thirty years after the beginning of this century 
it was unnecessary, and usually inadvisable, for either of the 
old parties to develop anything new and important in the way 
of policy. A slight shift up or down in the tariff, and a new 
railway line, were all that the electors called for. So unex- 
acting a task did not call forth anything very remarkable in 
the way of statesmanship, and it should not be surprising if 
none of the party leaders of this period, including the Laurier 
of the post-Transcontinental Railway days, bulk very large in 
its ultimate history. That happy condition is now gone, pro- 
bably for a generation or so; and since, in a healthy country, 
emergencies have a habit of producing the men needed to deal 
with them, the chances are that the Canadian political field is 
even now nourishing a statesman or two who may impart form 
and direction to the aspirations of the Canadian people in their 
wholly unprecedented circumstances. The problem is to 
ensure that these men will emerge, and to find out where they 
will emerge. The present extremely depressed condition of the 
Conservative party gives it a freedom of action for the read- 
justment of its internal structure which the Liberal party, 
riding into power on the crest of the wave, does not possess. 
It does not necessarily follow that the Conservative party will 
avail itself of that opportunity, even though it is likely to have 
several years in which to do so; and it does not follow that the 
Liberal party will not succeed in modernizing itself, even 
though it should have to do so while actively dealing with the 
day-to-day problems of current administration. But the main 
fact is that the Liberal party can now get back into power for 
several years without modernizing itself, and the Conservative 
party will have to modernize itself if it is to constitute even a 
respectable Opposition. In these circumstances the odds for 
a good modernization Job are all in favour of the Conservatives. 

Evidences of effort towards this modernization are visible 
on all hands in the Conservative party, except in the Prime 
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Minister’s office. Some are interested in reducing the price 
spreads by codes or sermons, some in plans, some in unemploy- 
ment insurance, some in peace, some in an intelligent foreign 
policy (which is not the same thing), some in the tourist trade, 
some in yet another new railway, a few in reciprocity with the 
United States, one or two in Douglas Credit. Propaganda in 
favour of these and other ideas is going on at a terrific rate— 
sometimes so terrific that it has to be suppressed. Compared 
with this general and effervescent ferment (which is wholly a 
development of the last few months) the Liberal camp is in 
an almost deathly silence; but it is the silence of the angler 
who awaits the bite of the fish that he knows is there in the 
pool at his feet. 

In the C.C.F., meanwhile, intellectual activity has come 
to anend. The faith has been delivered to the saints, and that 
is all there is to it. Some of the people who derived most fun 
from the compilation of the faith while it was in process seem 
to have lost interest now that it is compiled and nothing more 
can be done to it. Others are busy in the task, always necessary 
in a young church, of expelling heretics. The stage is of 
course a temporary one; if the C.C.F. is a political party and 
not a religion, as we may reasonably assume, it will in due time 
resume the elasticity and tolerance which are necessary in a 
party in a democracy, and will trust its leader rather than a 
written document for the direction of its policies, and in the 
meanwhile the platform may be useful much as the little paper 
cups are useful which they put around tomato seedlings in the 
earliest stages of their exposure to sun and wind. Like the 
tomato plants, the party, if and when it gets larger and 
stronger, will look out over its paper walls and wonder why it 
ever needed them. At present it is trying to be proud of them, 
pointing to the fact that it alone among the political parties 
has a platform which actually means something, and pretend- 
ing that it does not know what a serious drawback that is. 
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There has been a good deal of discussion of a possible 
readjustment of party lines, not by gradual transfer of allegi- 
ance by the electors themselves, but by an overnight operation 
at party headquarters, similar to that which was performed at 
the time of the formation of the National Government in Great 
Britain. Talk of this kind seems to proceed almost entirely, 
not from those who have a concern for the political future of 
the country, but from those who desire the adoption of certain 
economic policies, notably railway amalgamation, which would 
be difficult of accomplishment so long as the electors are di- 
vided into two major camps not greatly differing from one 
another in size. The discussion appears to overlook the fact 
that to justify an amalgamation of parties, involving the 
submergence of fundamental differences of concept as to the 
whole drift of national policy, there must be a national emer- 
gency sufficiently important to impress itself on the minds of 
an overwhelming majority of the electors. The operating costs 
of the two railways—and they are the only part of their costs 
that anything can be done to curtail—are a serious problem, 
but they are not exactly a national emergency, and it is 
scarcely likely that they could be made to appear as such. The 
Liberal party could not deliver, to a railway-merging National 
Government, any substantial proportion of its following in the 
Prairie Provinces, and the inevitable result would be the 
handing over of that following to the C.C.F., whose prestige 
would be vastly strengthened by the obvious argument that 
the National Government was nothing more than the last des- 
perate attempt of capitalism to baulk the will of the people 
and prevent socialism at all costs. 

Less has been heard of this project since the summer elec- 
tions revealed the fact that the Liberal party is not likely to 
need any assistance in getting into power next year; and those 
who yearn for dramatic upheavals are now predicting a bolt 
of “progressive” elements from both the Liberal and Conser- 
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vative parties for the purpose of forming a new and decidedly 
left-ist group a little to the right of the C.C.F. It is assumed 
that this would throw the conservative Conservatives and the 
conservative Liberals into a single camp; and it would cer- 
tainly detach from the C.C.F. a large number of followers 
who are not convinced socialists but dislike the apparent 
unprogressiveness of both old parties. But such talk is far 
more likely to be a useful means of clubbing the Old Guard 
in the Conservative party into the acceptance of a considerable 
degree of modernism than to represent a serious plan for cut- 
ting across all the existing party lines. The whole thesis of 
this article is that modernization of party doctrine is at the 
moment possible and indeed exceptionally easy for the Con- 
servatives, and a good deal more difficult for the Liberals; and 
in these circumstances it is surely far better for the Conserva- 
tive modernists to retain the name and prestige and organiza- 
tion of the Conservative party—to which a genuine modernist 
policy would attract a considerable number of Liberals—than 
to embark on the difficult task of forming an entirely new 
grouping, in a field in which a great deal of the loose material 
has recently been gathered up by the C.C.F. If, of course, the 
modernists fail, upon the retirement of Mr. Bennett, to effect 
a substantial modernization of Conservative policy, and both 
the old parties are left clinging to nineteenth century econo- 
mics, that will be another matter. 

It ought, in closing, to be remarked that modernism will 
not necessarily be a paying’ game in Canadian politics for the 
next few years. The depression has presumably passed its 
low point. The world wheat situation has been so radically 
changed in the last few months that it now seems possible that 
Canada may be able to pay her way with that commodity as in 
the good old years. The advantage may for a time lie with the 
statesman who, when asked “What did you do during the 
Great Depression?” can reply, “Nothing, my child; I let it 
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cure itself.” But unless very material changes are effected in 
the property and credit system and in the relations of govern- 
ments with business, there will in due course be another Great 
Depression, and in those days the position of any party which 
has learned nothing from this one will be difficult indeed. It 
is facts like these which lead to the ever-present difference, in 
any political party, between the old men and the young men, 
and which make the old men such a danger except in those rare 
cases when they have both the farsightedness and the self- 
abnegation to see and pursue objectives far beyond the few 
years that are left them—to lead the party towards a promised 
land which they themselves are doomed never to enter. Young 
men have not had too much to say about the policies of the 
parties during the past half-century in Canada. ‘That is not 
wholly the fault of our political structure, or of our reverence 
for age. It is largely the fault of the young men themselves, 
the ablest of whom went in for persuading people to buy bonds 
rather than to vote for policies, and for looking after the man- 
agement of corporations rather than the government of their 
province or their country. The past decade has seen a marked 
change in that respect. The interest in politics among univer- 
sity students, and in the upper classes of schools, has grown 
amazingly. When ripened by a few years of contact with the 
world, that interest gives the young man of twenty-five a 
readiness to approach political problems, an ease in dealing 
with the great issues of human relationship, which his prede- 
cessor of a generation ago never attained. Politics in Canada 
is a young man’s business as it has never been (except for short 
periods in very new areas, such as Alberta and Saskatchewan 
at the beginning of the century) since responsible government 
was achieved. We are not unique in that respect, and the ex- 
perience of some European countries shows that there are 
dangers as well as advantages attached to the political upsurg- 
ing of youth. But Canadian youth is pretty well educated, 
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in the spiritual as well as the intellectual meaning of the term, 
and has not been subjected to the extremes of economic 
pressure which have forced the youth of some other countries 
into revolutionary paths. The political modernism to which 
it devotes itself is likely to be evolutionary rather than revolu- 
tionary, sane rather than savage, constitutional rather than 
dictatorial; and the chief difference between it and the political 
opportunities of the past will be this, that it will concern itself 
with the next generation rather than the next election. 


B. K. SANDWELL. 
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John Walker, the English poet who wrote under the name of 
‘Rowland Thirlmere’, and who died July 3rd, 1932, occasionally 
contributed to THE QUEEN’S QUARTERLY. The last volume of his 
poems that appeared during his lifetime—Panorama—was re- 
viewed in our Summer number for 19380. In preparing for the 
press his Collected Poems his two editors—Mrs. Walker and the 
writer of this review—have considered the whole body of his work, 
whether printed or unprinted, and have retained and re-arranged 
those that they regard as his most successful poems. During a 
long and useful life, much of which was devoted to travel and to 
literature, he produced eight volumes of verse, including A Woman 
of Emotions (1900), Mont Saint-Michel (1908), My Dog Blanco 
(1916), Polyclitus (1916), Diogenes at Athens (1918), New Poems 
(1921), Alpine Lyrics (1926), and Panorama (1930). He was 
the author also of two prose works—lIdylls of Spain (1898) and 
Letters from Catalonia (1905), besides a political contribution— 
The Clash of Empires—and several short studies. 

This definitive collection contains well over two hundred 
poems, chiefly lyrical, reflective or narrative; and six much longer 
works, including two dramatic monologues—Polyclitus and his 
Wife Cleora and Supper at Ephesus—and a poetic drama, Diogenes 
at Athens. 

‘Rowland Thirlmere’s’ range as a poet is wide and his achieve- 
ment always considerable; at its best, distinguished. Perhaps 
that ‘best’ is to be found in a number of the love poems—especially 
Praise of Love—and in the poems concerned with astral galaxies, 
mountain prospects, times and seasons, trees and flowers, dogs and 
birds. Landscape in Another World, one of the longer and finer 
reflections, is worthy both of his mind and of his art, and there 
are many others equally memorable. Vitality is in his emotion, 
power to do good in his thought, and a spacious freedom in his 
imagination. The Times Literary Supplement has justly said that 
“there are no vague horizons in his poetry, which is as notable 
for its careful craftsmanship as for its inner logic.” 
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Mr. Ridley’s study of the poetic intentions and processes of 
Keats as governing and governed by his development, is modelled, 
in some respects, on what he calls the “brilliant . . . detective cri- 
ticism’”’ of Professor Lowes as applied to Coleridge. It considers 
the period between Jsabella and the Ode to Autumn, inclusive. 
Despite the caveat he files before entering upon the long, useful 
and detailed examination of the sources of The Eve of St. Agnes 
and of its tentative and final readings, he frequently seems much 
too sure of the workings of the poet’s mind. For legitimate con- 
jecture we are offered at times mere cleverness, and even the tone 
of easy patronage—a tone that cannot have been intended by the 
writer, although it can hardly be ignored by the reader. In general, 
however, Mr. Ridley’s industry and scholarship and his desire to 
find sound solutions of important problems related to Keats’s 
themes, sources, text and prosody make this a contribution to be 
welcomed. The Introduction provides a clear chart for the whole 
work. The several studies—especially those of Hyperion, The Fall 
of Hyperion, Lamia, and four of the odes—are well organized and 
often fruitfully suggestive, though too much is made of the Rad- 
cliffean influence on the Ode to a Nightingale; and the account of 
Keats’s dealings with the sonnet form and of its influence upon 
his odic stanza (an account anticipated in part by Sir Sidney 
Colvin) is acceptable and workmanlike. 


GEORGE HERBERT CLARKE. 
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Within the Gates. By Sean O’Casey. London: Macmillan and 
Company; Toronto: The Macmillan Company of Canada, 
1933. Pp. viii, 203. 


Modern Swedish Short Stories. Edited by Olle Holmberg for the 
Anglo-Swedish Literary Foundation. London: Jonathan 
Cape; Toronto: Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1934. Pp. 487. 
$3.00. 


Mr. O’Casey’s play has power, but its patterns are too kaleido- 
scopic to secure organic unity for it, or even the unity of a con- 
trolling intention. The four scenes are laid in a London park and 
provide a frequently shifting series of movements, songs and 
choruses, flirtations, evangels and disputations. Twenty-five 
characters compete for our attention, besides miscellaneous groups 
like the Down-and-Outs, the Salvation Army and the Young Men 
and Girls. Certainly, we are made to feel the pulses of London’s 
lower life—a life treated now realistically, now symbolically—but 
the playwright does not bind all this into coherence and signific- 
ance. He seems to lack any conviction that would enable him to 
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do so. This same looseness is reflected at times in inconsistencies 
of reference and in passages conversationally off-key. He portrays 
phases of life with skill and irony and some pity, but his own 
thought is too negative, too neutral perhaps, to give point and 
meaning to his dramatic adventure. The chief persisting charac- 
ters are a Dreamer and a Bishop, and an Old Woman and her 
daughter—a young prostitute—of whom the Bishop turns out to 
be the father. The sin of his youth finds him out and he meets 
the occasion feebly and painfully and with doubtful success. The 
girl is drawn with something of Rossetti’s sympathy for “Jenny” 
and it is only in her that the play has any sort of focus. The poetry 
and the provided music of the more symbolic songs are not without 
merit, but hardly suffice to redeem Within the Gates from its pre- 
vailing atmosphere of drabness, futility and disillusion. As 
“Captain” Jack Boyle remarks to “Joxer” Daly in Mr. O’Casey’s 
Juno and the Paycock—to which and to The Plough and the Stars 
the present play is inferior in watchful experience—‘th’ whole 
worl’s in a terr ... ible state o’ .. . chassis!” 


In three poems (especially the third) written by Esaias Tegnér, 
Professor of Greek Literature at the University of Lund and 
Bishop of Vexio, may be found the spirit of old Sweden and of the 
Sweden of the first half of the nineteenth century. These are 
Nattvirdsbarnen, Axel and Frithjof’s Saga. The last-named 
romance (1825) is still, in a sense, the national poem of Sweden 
and has been widely translated. But the growing industrialism 
of the country—despite the relatively sparse population and the 
isolation of farmers and foresters—brought about, during Strind- 
berg’s middle period, a reaction in favour of realistic prose fiction. 
For this reason the cult of the modern Swedish short story begins 
with Strindberg, and also because he knew how to conceive and 
write not only naturalistic plays, but also memorable short sketches 
and studies in fiction. He is represented here by Paul and Per and 
The Votive Offering. Selma Lagerléf—no congener of Strindberg 
and more immediately popular because more gentle and serene— 
appears in A Fallen King. Twenty-two other names follow these, 
names not too well known outside Scandinavia. Among them are 
eight writers who, as Olle Holmberg remarks, “without Strind- 
berg’s passion and subjectivity and without Heidenstam’s lyricism, 
may be said to have ‘captured reality’ for our literature. Despite 
all inward diversity, they have this in common—that they have 
sought to understand society as it is and objectively to delimit the 
claims of the individual ego. They have both seriousness and 
humour... Even those of them who have attached themselves to 
ideal movements of different kinds have not neglected to be primar- 
ily story-tellers.” To this ‘“‘middle-aged core of Swedish literature” 
belong Anna Lenah Elgstrém (Mother Helena), Gustaf Hellstrom 
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(Olssun Goes Ashore and Mrs. Pettersson—two striking stories), 
Ludwig Nordstrom (The Bane of Riches and The Big Toe), Sigfrid 
Siwertz (Klas and Bob and the cleverly patterned Fellow-Travel- 
lers), Marika Stjernstedt (The Harp in the Grave), Gustaf Ullman 
(The Tradition), and Elin Wagner (One Hand Only and The 
Chalice). Counter-realism is represented by Par Lagerkvist (The 
Mill), Dan Andersson (The King is Dead and Two Medicine Men) 
and Agnes von Krusenstjerna (The Gates). Bo Bergman, as his 
fine story The Victor testifies, is primarily a poet; Henning Berger 
(The Silver Fish) is an impressionist; and Hjalmar Séderberg 
(represented by seven stories, of which Blom and The Blue Anchor 
are the most noteworthy) is a sceptic and ironist whose prose style 
is exceptionally engaging. 

This anthology is sponsored by the Anglo-Swedish Literary 
Foundation, an organization generously endowed by Bernard Shaw, 
who turned over to it the Nobel Prize awarded to him in 1925. 
Perhaps Soderberg might discover further food for irony in the 
thought that a prize denied to Thomas Hardy (on the ground of 
lack of idealism) and not denied to Sinclair Lewis is now in part 
responsible for promoting the influence of certain able Swedish 
writers who evidently have found something to admire in Hardy’s 
style and something to absorb from his philosophy. 


GEORGE HERBERT CLARKE. 
* * * * * 


THEOLOGY 
ST. THOMAS AQUINAS, KARL ADAM, AND THE CHURCH AT LARGE 


On the Power of God. By St. Thomas Aquinas. Translated by the 
English Dominican Fathers. Burns, Oates and Washbourne. 
In three volumes at 7s. 6d. each. 

A Free Church Liturgy. By J. P. Oakden. London: Dent. - 2s. 

Reflections on the End of an Era. By Reinhold Niebuhr. New 
York and London: Scribners. $2.00 or 10s. 6d. 

The Son of God. By Karl Adam. Translated by Philip Hereford. 
Sheed & Ward. 

Calamy Revised. By A. G. Matthews. Oxford University Press. 
Aa AS 

The Decline and Fall of the Medieval Papacy. By L. Elliott Binns. 
London: Methuen. 16s. 

Fifty Years of Rural Canada. By J. R. Watts, Board of Home 
Missions, United Church of Canada. 


Dean Matthews has remarked that “one of the most important 
events of the century has been in the intellectual revival of Rome.” 
This revival has been due very largely to the resurgence of St. 
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Thomas Aquinas as the great doctor of the West. Protestants 
who know no Latin and have been brought up to believe that the 
scholastics confined their attention to such questions as how many 
angels can dance on the head of a pin, are now left without excuse, 
for the Dominican Fathers have at last made available in English 
the whole of the Summa Theologica, the whole of the Summa 
Contra Gentiles and finally the de Potentia. It is a very remark- 
able achievement. St. Thomas makes most of the books that are 
published on Christianity sound like the chattering of elementary 
schoolboys, and it is to be hoped that all libraries, both philoso- 
phical and Protestant, will acquire in this form the works of one 
who has few intellectual equals except Aristotle himself. 

The de Potentia, which deals with the great questions of Crea- 
tion, Preservation and the Being of God, is not for beginners in 
philosophy or theology, but in some ways it is an excellent intro- 
duction to St. Thomas’ longer works, for here we can, as it were, 
overhear the Master with his classes and learn his method and 
skill as a teacher, his copiousness and even virtuosity as a meta- 
physician, his subtlety, his balance and his massiveness as a 
theologian. 

Puritanism, taking as its fundamental principle the sole 
authority of Scripture, has attempted in the Communion Service 
as far as possible to reproduce the picture of the Last Supper; 
but Luther was willing to leave unchanged whatever was not 
obnoxious to the evangelical faith. The two principles should not 
in practice prove irreconcilable. Dr. Oakden, a Scottish minister, 
in his slight but most interesting volume, offers in English a 
simplified version of the Latin and of the Eastern rite, and has 
added a rite wholly in the very words of Scripture which yet repro- 
duces the essential moments and ideas of East and West as these 
seem congruous with Scripture. Those Protestants who have a 
sense of the worship of the Great Church and are anxious to enjoy 
so far as they may all the riches of Christian worship through the 
centuries will find much here that concerns them. Dr. Oakden’s 
rite may be compared with the proposals in the Common Order 
of the United Church of Canada which have kindled interest far 
outside the Dominion itself. 

Professor Neibuhr’s declamatio is seen at a disadvantage if 
it be read concomitantly with St. Thomas Aquinas. None the less 
his Reflections upon the End of an Era is a moving piece of pas- 
sionate rhetoric, a far-sighted sermon on “original sin’ in the 
social life of man. The author is convinced that capitalism must 
give way to some form of collectivism, and “‘for the next decades 
those who desire to make a moral choice between the semi-moral 
alternatives of politics must make a choice between hypocrisy and 
vengeance’. He appreciates from a slightly superior altitude the 
paradox of the Christian ethic that accepts civilization and 
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yet demands absolute standards of conduct, and many of his 
sociological and theological judgements are acute. This is religious 
journalism or criticism of a very high order, and even where it 
is least convincing in statement it illuminates the mental turmoil 
and confusion of the age. 

Professor Karl Adam’s The Son of God is a great book, now 
happily available in English. Quoting Dostoievski he says that the 
most pressing question of faith is ‘“‘whether a man, as a civilized 
being, a European, can believe at all, believe, that is, in the divinity 
of the Son of God, Jesus Christ, for therein rests, strictly speaking, 
the whole faith’. Current discussions of this great problem are 
marred by two defects, an uncritical use of scientific critical 
canons beyond their applicability, and a naive ignorance of what 
in fact is the Church’s historic doctrine of the divinity of Christ. 
“We must either give our consent to the historical existence of the 
whole Christ, the Christ of the miracles, or openly in the face of 
all the historical evidence venture the assertion that the Christ 
of the Gospels never existed. ... There is no such thing in his- 
tory as a purely ‘historic’ Jesus—that is to say, a merely human 
Jesus. Such a figure is pure fiction, a literary phantom’’—this is 
increasingly the verdict of scholarship. The mystery of Christ 
and the doctrine of His Person is to be approached through His 
historical life and words. Professor Adam’s delineation of Christ 
has the vividness of Dr. T. R. Glover’s famous study but with a 
far larger philosophical and theological background. This book 
may be regarded as the Christian answer to the stream of “lives” 
and studies of Christ which pour out from the presses. There are 
few sentences here that a Protestant might not have written; it 
is to be hoped the book will be studied by ministers and laymen of 
every division of the Christian community. 

Mr. Matthews’ Calamy Revised is a monumental work of exact 
scholarship concerned with the ministers whose Ejectment from 
the Establishment in the seventeenth century marks the birthday 
of modern Nonconformity in England. As a work of piety, of 
erudition and of good judgement it is wholly a delight. Dr. Binns, 
who has made his name in more than one field of the theological 
discipline, challenges dangerous comparison by the title of his work 
on the medieval papacy, but he will be forgiven. In spite of an 
occasional parsimony in respect of commas, he has written a clear 
and interesting and learned and impartial account of the papacy ; 
it is his purpose to tell a story, not to preach or prove a moral. 
Political intrigue, fraud, villainy, greed, play a sad part in the 
narrative; those who think that the Church of Christ is but one 
amongst many human institutions will find much here to support 
their view; others will consider that only a supernatural society 
could survive and renew its strength after so tempestuous and 
often shameful a history. The study of the past is comforting 
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and encouraging amid the tumults and fears of the present. Pro- 
testants and Roman Catholics may alike draw ammunition for 
their duel from this book, but it is to be hoped they will read it to 
better advantage than that. 

The United Church of Canada and Queen’s University may 
well view with satisfaction the fine piece of Survey Work achieved 
by Professor J. R. Watts in recent years. The regions selected 
were Dufferin County, Ontario; Cumberland County, Nova Scotia; 
and the District of Hamiota, Manitoba. It is much to be regretted 
that conditions do not allow for the publication of the survey in 
full, but the summary offered in this pamphlet is a document of 
the greatest interest and importance to those concerned for the 
social and cultural as well as the religious life of rural Canada. 


NATHANIEL MICKLEM. 
c * * * * 


HISTORY 
A PERSONAL RECORD 


The Great War As I Saw It. By Frederick George Scott. Second 
and Enlarged Edition. Vancouver: The Clarke and Stuart 
Company; Toronto: Thomas Allen; 1934. Pp. 347. $2.00. 


Canon Scott’s book is intentionally a personal record and unin- 
tentionally a personal revelation. It has the accent of an original, 
staunch and brotherly character, a priest of humanity, devoted to 
the gospel of duty, courage and the cheerful heart. The story is 
often very moving, as in the accounts of the deaths of brave young 
soldiers or the execution of a deserter; at times it is amusing, as 
in the relation of a ‘leave’ spent in Italy; and always it is inter- 
esting. The reviewer, who occasionally has been privileged to 
hear the genial Canon reciting some of his own poems, notes with 
approval that even the war environment and the military charac- 
ter of his individual or group audiences did not deter the Canon 
from carrying on this pleasant practice. Our community at 
Queen’s will especially treasure the reference to Colonel Macphail, 
who “looked upon the building of churches at the front as an act 
of such piety that it would guarantee to him at any time the 
certain admission into heaven. He attributed his piety to the 
claim which his clan made to be the descendants of St. Paul. Ap- 
parently in Gaelic, Macphail means ‘the son of Paul’.” 


GEORGE HERBERT CLARKE. 
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Sir Andrew Macphail, distinguished in medicine, history and 
literature and author of the Official History of the Cana- 
dian Forces in the Great War, contributes a powerful 
article on Hindenburg. 


Charles G. D. Roberts, the doyen of Canadian poets, offers our 
readers the pleasure of one of his best short stories. 


P. E. Corbett is Dean of the Faculty of Law at McGill Uni- 


versity and an eminent authority on International Law. 


Geoffrey Johnson is an English poet whose work has appeared 
in the leading periodicals on both sides of the Atlantic. 


Norman McL. Rogers, Professor of Political Science at 
Queen's University, served recently in the capacity of 
counsel to the Government of Nova Scotia in connection 
with the Royal Commission of Keonomie Enquiry. 


F’. A. Know is Associate Professor of Kconomics at Queen’s 
University. 

R. L. Fredenburgh, student of international affairs, will be 
remembered for his illuminating article on Austria in our 
Autumn issue. 


H. L. Tracy is Head of the Department of Classics at Queen’s 
University. 

George Herbert Clarke, who is shortly to publish a new volume 
of his poems, needs no introduction to the literary public. 


Humbert Wolfe, the well-known English poet, is Principal 
Assistant Secretary in the British Ministry of Labour. 


Wilfrid Eggleston is a familiar figure in the Press Gallery at 
Ottawa. 
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AUL Ludwig Hans Anton von Beneckendorff und von 

Hindenburg, known to the world in war and peace as 
Hindenburg, died at nine o'clock in the morning of August 
2nd 1984, in the eighty-seventh year of his age. He was buried 
five days later on the field of Tannenberg which by his victory 
he made memorable for all time. His burial place is in the 
towered massif, erected seven years earlier in remembrance of 
the “unknown German soldier’, in the tower that bears his 
name. There they lie side by side, the unknown and the best 
known of German soldiers. 

Hindenburg was a soldier by family tradition, by training 
and profession; but he was something more. He was com- 
mander-in-chief in succession to F'alkenhayn until the end of 
the war; he was president of the German republic for the last 
nine years of his life. ‘The name Hindenburg dates only from 
1789, when by royal consent it was appended to Beneckendorff, 
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one of the first feudal families in Prussian history, who pledged 
loyalty to the Teutonic Order in 1402, when Sigismund was 
emperor. 

The record of his life is open. After the war he occupied 
himself in writing his memoirs. The book was published at 
Leipzig in 1920; the preface is dated September of the previ- 
ous year. The title is Aus meinem Leben. It contains 409 
large pages and a picture of his formidable countenance. I 
am not aware of any translation in English, and the German 
text is hard to procure. The University of Toronto has a copy 
which the librarian kindly put at my disposal. The average 
reader will be satisfied with Hindenburg by Margaret Gold- 
smith and Frederick Voight, based upon his Life and pub- 
lished in 1980. Any references to that book have been dili- 
gently compared with the German text. The facts of his later 
years must be sought from other sources, especially from the 
publications of the Akademischer Austauschdienst. 

Hindenburg was born October 2nd 1847, in Posen, now 
in Polish possession, where his father was a regimental officer. 
His childhood was passed in six different garrison towns; but 
they were ‘all one, the barracks and parade ground; the family 
was part of the regiment in respect of discipline. The nurse 
referred to the children as “the other ranks’; the history of 
his own people was his devotional reading. “My parents,” he 
wrote in his Life, “gave me the best that parents can give, a 
faith in God the master, an unbounded love for the fatherland, 
devotion to the Prussian kings.” On his seventieth birthday 
the Kaiser, his king and master, was the first to bring him good 
wishes; ‘‘this was the greatest consecration of the day.” 

At the age of eleven, he entered the Kadettenkorps in 
Silesia to undergo the training of an officer. Life there, he 
admits, was bewusst und gewollt rauh, consciously and wilfully 
harsh; and a fellow-cadet testifies that in his period of resi- 
dence he did not observe a single example of chivalry. There 
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was simplicity, self-control, tenacity, but no desire to protect 
the weak. ‘There was mistrust and contempt of intellectual 
attainment. Hindenburg boasts that since his cadet days he 
never read a book that did not deal with military matters. And 
yet, when when he had become Marshal, he wrote, “If I have 
succeeded in my career, my training in the cadet-school was 
the basis of that success.”’ 

At sixteen he was too young to engage in the Danish war; 
at eighteen he obtained a commission in a Guards regiment 
stationed at Danzig, and in the same year he took part in the 
war with Austria. “For a soldier,’ he wrote home, “war is 
the normal; besides I am in God’s hands; and if I should be 
killed, mine will have been a most honourable and beautiful 
death.” At the final battle of Koniggratz he was wounded 
and received a decoration for bravery. The next four years 
were spent in training recruits in Hanover. In the war against 
France in 1870, he fought at Gravelotte where he received a 
second decoration; he was a spectator at Sedan; he took part 
in the siege of Paris, and was elected by his regiment to repre- 
sent it in Versailles at the proclamation of the German 
Emperor. 

For the next forty years, Hindenburg performed “mili- 
tary peace work” especially in east Prussia, and rose auto- 
matically in rank to be commander of a Division. He retired 
in 1911; “there was no war in sight”, and he wished to make 
room for younger men. “I must not leave the fact unmen- 
tioned,” he notes, “that I was married in Stettin; my wife is 
a soldier’s child too. I found in her a loving mate, loyally 
sharing joy and sorrow, care and labour, my best friend and 
comrade.” She procreated with him one son and two 
daughters. He and their husbands all served in the war. 

Hindenburg’s reflections upon the causes of the approach- 
ing war are important; they are well stated by Goldsmith and 
Voight in their Hindenburg: Germany was spreading too far 
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abroad, and not strong enough in Europe. High tides of 
French jingoism threatened her; their origm was known. 
England and Russia gave power open or secret, conscious or 
unconscious, to those driving springs; there was a hostile policy 
mobilizing foreign rapacities against Germany, with her open 
frontiers, her feeble allies, and unreliable populations beyond. 
He did not fear war; although it had elevating effects, he 
wished it postponed as long as was thinkable. Retired, he 
submitted to his fate, but remained in yearning anticipation. 
He had not long to yearn. His life of public duty and do- 
mestic integrity brought their reward and satisfaction. 

Strange as it may seem, the Germans never admitted that 
they were responsible for the war. On the contrary, at the 
dedication of the Tannenberg Monument, September 18th 
1927, Hindenburg expressed this dissent: The whole German 
nation unanimously protests against the accusation that Ger- 
many is guilty of that greatest of all wars. It was not envy, 
hatred, or a desire for conquest that armed our hands. Pure 
of heart we went to war for the defence of our country. Ger- 
many is ready at any time to prove that to impartial judges. 

When war broke out, Hindenburg had been three years 
in retirement at Hanover. On August 22nd, at 3 o'clock in 
the afternoon, he received a telegram from the Kaiser, asking 
if he were ready for immediate service. His answer was, Bin 
bereit, I am ready. By mid-September the battle of Tannen- 
berg was won, and Hindenburg became the national hero, a 
place he never since lost. It soon became the fashion to make 
of him a legendary figure and to ascribe the victory to his sub- 
ordinates: To Ludendorff his chief-of-staff, to von Francois 
commanding the Ist Corps, to Max Hoffman who was staff- 
officer to von Prittwitz whom Hindenburg replaced, and to 
Bruchmiuller a master of artillery. 

Who is responsible for winning a battle is a problem in 
infinity. All credit is due to no single person. Ludendorff 
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is the chief competitor for fame. A comparison of the essential 
quality of the two men may help to decide. On August 22nd 
1914, the day on which Hindenburg received the enquiry from 
the Kaiser to which he replied that he was ready for immediate 
service, Ludendorff received a corresponding letter from 
von Moltke appointing him chief-of-staff to the German 8th 
army in east Prussia, and informing him that Hindenburg had 
been named commander-in-chief. At noon the same day both 
appointments were confirmed by the Kaiser. In the afternoon 
Ludendorff reported to headquarters and took over his new 
duties. He left for the Eastern front at once, and Hindenburg 
joined him at Hanover. 

The relative importance of commander and chief-of-staff 
is obscured for English readers by the different systems that 
prevail in the British and German armies. In the German 
army it is not theoretically fixed, theoritsch festgelegt. Im- 
pressed by the ingenious mind and strength of his subordinate, 
Hindenburg was willing to allow him a free course. Captain 
Liddell Hart in his Reputations makes this distinction clear; 
he brings clarity to all he touches. In the British army, he 
explains, the able staff-officer may be not merely the channel of 
his commander’s orders but their source; he is tactful enough 
as well as wise enough to cloak the fact, to consult his superior, 
and when giving instructions to speak in his name. He learns 
early, in writing a letter of reproof, not to express surprise but 
to say, “I am to express surprise.” In the German army, the 
chief-of-staff took decisions and gave orders direct to the staffs 
of lower formations without mention of the commander’s 
name. In the French army too this practice was not uncom- 
mon. Lanrezac of the 5th army sent an emissary direct to the 
divisional commanders of the British force, which Sir John 
French thought an irregular procedure. 

This attempt at direct control brought disaster upon the 
Germans. Their High Command attempted to control armies 
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as a train dispatcher controls trains. They made no provision 
for a wrecking-train; they were not kept informed where the 
armies were, and the various commanders did not know where 
they or the other commanders were. ‘The time-table broke 
down. For four days before the battle of the Marne, the 
armies received no orders from headquarters nor any informa- 
tion from one another. ‘The direct method was then brought 
into play. Colonel Hentsch was ordered to find out. He had 
been a favourite umpire at peace manceuvres; he found the 
three armies in the wrong place. The 2nd under von Bulow 
was more than thirty miles behind von Kluck’s Ist on his right, 
when it should, have been ahead; his flank was exposed; von 
Kluck was isolated; Colonel Hentsch was umpire. The rules 
had been broken. Wiaithout reference to the Higher Command 
the flag went up. The armies were brought into retreat. But 
at the peace manceuvres there was no British army. On this 
occasion as von Kluck retreated, the British army had its teeth 
in his flank, and the French drove all three German armies 
to earth. These are von Kluck’s own words to Lieut.-Col. 
Stewart Roddie whose Peace Patrol is the most intimate book 
on post-war Germany. 

In the meantime Hindenburg and Ludendorff and their 
colleagues left to their own initiative had cleared the Russians 
out of eastern Prussia. It may be mentioned as a matter of 
curious interest that it was Hoffman who translated Haig’s 
Dispatches into German. In the comparative appraisal of 
Hindenburg and Ludendorff it must be taken into further 
account that Hoffman is generally believed to have prepared 
the plans for the battle of Tannenberg before they came upon 
the field. 

Ludendorff had a flaw in him. At the final crisis he 
cracked and broke. He fell in a faint when he was faced by 
the spectre of defeat. He fled by aeroplane to Sweden in 
disguise under the name of Linden or Lindstrom. After two 
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years he returned to Germany where he engaged in the sense- 
less intrigues that finished with the fiasco of Kapp and the 
more dangerous buffoonery in Bavaria. Colonel Roddie saw 
him in Munich: a big heavy-cheeked dour man, a face without 
expression, exuding not one scrap of human feeling. He had 
the fantastic design to lead a German army of 750,000 men 
against Russia; he would not consent to serve under Foch; 
under Haig he would take command, and the German people 
would agree. Colonel Roddie saw him for the last time early 
on a dark winter morning, standing alone near the Branden- 
burg gate, watch in hand, waiting in vain for the Erhardt army 
on its way from Dresden, which was to begin the civil war. It 
is hard to believe that a man with these defects was the superior 
of Hindenburg. 

The defection of Italy, the entrance of Rumania into the 
war in August 1916, and other events, was a sign to the Ger- 
mans that they were not winning the war by the timorous 
strategy of Falkenhayn. In his place Hindenburg was made 
chief of the general-staff with Ludendorff as Quartermaster- 
general. This arrangement did not secure complete unity of 
command. In September a Supreme War Leadership, Die 
oberste Kriegsleitung, was created, and the task was assigned 
to Hindenburg with the Kaiser in nominal control. Hence- 
forth he commanded the German, Austrian, Bulgarian, and 
Turkish armies. 

One does not search Hindenburg’s memoirs in vain for 
his mind upon the submarine, bombing aeroplanes, and poison 
gas. The Government was hesitating in fear; he urged that 
military measures when recognized as right must not be post- 
poned; otherwise the energetic conduct of the war would be 
paralyzed; he was willing to risk the advent of America into 
the war; he thought that fear of the Japanese would hold them 
back; and in any case it would make no difference; they could 
neither swim nor fly across the Atlantic. He stood by, con- 
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senting. We need abate nothing of horror at the use of these 
new weapons. All war is an atrocity; but we must recognize 
that the moral code of war differs from the civilian code and 
varies from age to age. When firearms were first used, the 
practice was looked upon as an atrocity; and prisoners found 
with such weapons in their hands were put to instant death. 
We ourselves came to the use of the submarine and poison gas. 
War breeds lies as the earth breeds worms, Napoleon said; and 
Northcliffe was the father of our propaganda. Hindenburg 
was a soldier. In respect of these new atrocious weapons, as 
Tennyson said of another great soldier: 


His honour rooted in dishonour stood; 
And faith unfaithful kept him falsely true. 


August 8th 1918, the day of a British victory, was the 
“black day” for the German army. Five days later a Council 
was held at Spa, at which Kaiser, commanders, and cabinet 
were present. ‘They knew the end had come, but they could 
not believe it. Hindenburg in an estimate of the position 
wrote, “hopes, nevertheless’, hofft dennoch. Ludendorff, it 
is said, more definitely mistaken, with his pencil changed hofft 
to fihrt aus, “‘states’, and cancelled dennoch; but there is no 
mention of this in the Life. Henceforth their ways parted. In 
feeling for an armistice, both wavered with the battle line, at 
one moment urging the Government, and again holding them 
back. Finally on October 4th at 1.10 o’clock in the morning, 
a telegram was sent to President Wilson by way of Berne, 
offering peace in the terms of his Fourteen Points, and asking 
for an immediate armistice. 

Hindenburg continued to protest that German disunity 
and despairing mood was making it appear that the Germans 
were no longer a people who most joyfully sacrifice all; he 
thought as a result of his protest that the spirit on the home 
front was strengthened, and sent rather an impolitic message 
to the commanders in the field, that the united front at home 
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was secure. He occupied himself in preparing a belated memo- 
randum dated October 22nd to meet the possible terms of the 
armistice: ‘The army was no longer sure of holding the line; 
the possibility of securing peace by fighting through, durch- 
bruch, no longer existed, but it was by no means hopeless. He 
made the ominous comment that they were entirely ignorant 
of the interpretation that would be placed upon the Fourteen 
Points. It never occurred to him that he would not be per- 
mitted to withdraw at leisure his army to their own frontiers, 
to a shortened front and interior lines, upon which fighting 
could be resumed after a desirable respite. But he was slowly 
undeceived. 

Four days passed before Wilson made reply to the orig- 
inal request for an armistice. On October 8th it came. There 
would be no armistice whilst the Germans occupied allied ter- 
ritory. By an astute question, Wilson suggested that the 
Kaiser and his Government was an obstacle. Next day syste- 
matic evacuation was agreed to, requiring a period of three 
months, and on the 9th Wilson was so informed. Wilson’s 
further note which was not received until the 24th set all 
doubts at rest. There could be no armistice that would allow 
the war to be resumed. Germany was to be disarmed at once. 
This meant surrender. Hindenburg declared that the army 
must not capitulate. On the 27th the Government asked 
Wilson for the precise terms of the armistice. Both generals 
resigned, but the Kaiser induced Hindenburg to remain. 

His next task was to persuade the Kaiser to abdicate and 
take refuge in Holland. Fear of the fate that befell the Tsar 
was upon him. Although the officers were absolved from their 
oath of allegiance, the old soldier never swerved from his loy- 
alty. Four years later, he was writing to him: Most Gracious 
Kaiser, King and Lord; and remained, in deepest reverence 
and greatest gratitude, his Imperial and Royal Majesty’s most 
humble, von Hindenburg. 
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Meantime the allies were not idle. The French were 
especially active. We had been manceuvred into the war. We 
did not foresee that the very essence of the Convention with 
France in 1904, formulated by Lansdowne with his Flahault 
blood and approved by Sir Edward Grey with his exquisite 
nature, meant war with Germany, complicated as it was by 
too ready conversations between the military and naval staffs, 
by which a debt of honour was created, from which there was 
no escape. We forgot the dogma of Disraeli, the unsenti- 
mental “old Jew’, who brought Bismarck to bay with the 
menace: We will not drift into war; if we come to war, it 
will be because we intend it, and have a definite object to 
achieve. In the beginning we left the conduct of the war to 
the I’rench, and in the end we pretended to. Equally, we left 
to them the terms of the armistice; and they assumed control 
of the peace. Marshal Foch and Clemenceau were the guiding 
spirits. They assumed too much. 

By our complacency at Doullens, Foch allowed himself 
to believe that he was Generalissimo. Sir Douglas Haig has 
been given too much credit for his self-abnegation; he re- 
nounced nothing; he had the final formula under his hand: Le 
général Foch est chargé par les gouvernements britannique et 
francais de coordonner l’action des armées aliées sur le front 
ouest. He will listen to, s’entendra, the commanders-in-chief, 
who are invited to supply him with all necessary information. 
Haig’s purpose was that Foch should coordinate the French, 
which he did; and leave Haig’s strategy alone, which he also 
did; with the result that the war was over in 1918 instead of in 
1920, which was the best Foch hoped for. 

General Rawlinson surveying the result of the battle of the 
Somme on the night of the first day when he lost fifty thousand 
men had an equable mind. The French, he said, would be con- 
vinced that we were pulling our share. They were not con- 
vinced; they are not yet convinced. Fifty thousand gold 
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sovereigns distributed by the adroit fingers of Lord Northcliffe 
would have ‘been more fruitful. The Germans from first to 
last were under no such delusion. Von Kluck said to Colonel 
Roddie, the first British officer he met after the war: “In the 
whole history of the world, there is, in my opinion, no military 
feat which has excelled, and few which have equalled, that ac- 
complished by the first British army. My admiration for that 
army is greater than I can express.” General Foch was not 
so exultant. 

To Marshal Foch was entrusted the delicate office of 
conveying to the Germans the terms of the armistice. With 
all his excellencies, he was not remarkable for delicacy, re- 
straint, or urbanity. As Clemenceau said of him: he was 
without a magnanimous heart. After General Gough with 
the 5th army had fought the Germans to a standstill in a rear- 
guard action covering thirty miles and saved the channel ports 
with no help from the French, who in panic were falling back 
on Paris, and little from the British on his left, Foch came 
direct to him from Doullens to see him on March 26th. “He 
was,’ Gough writes in his book, “peremptory, rude, excited, 
and amazingly ignorant of the whole situation.” He hurled 
a series of inane questions at Gough “in a loud excited 
manner’; and without waiting for a reply entered his car and 
drove away. Foch was mistaken, but in war mistakes are sure 
to be made. He thought the 5th army was beaten. Hinden- 
burg knew it had won a victory. 

Gough, commanding a British army, was dismissed; and 
that night did not know where he would find a dinner or a bed. 
There was no Lieut. Spears present to warn Marshal Foch, 
as that courageous young liaison officer once warned Lanrezac 
who proposed to leave the first four Divisions to their fate: 
“If the British army is destroyed, England will not forgive 
France, and France cannot afford to forgive you.” Happily 
they saved themselves by their own courage. 
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It can well be imagined that Foch would not be less tact- 
less when the German emissaries came to receive the terms of 
the armistice. On November 8th 1918, in the forest of Com- 
piegne two railway trains drew up side by side. In one was 
Marshal Foch; in the other M. Erzberger, a German cabinet 
minister. When he entered, Foch’s first words to him were, 
“What do you want?’ The best narrative of this momentous 
meeting is given by Col. Roddie in Erzberger’s own words, 
“The terms were given to me, dished out as to a dog, to swallow 
them whole. I could not believe it; it could not be possible. 
If I refused to accept the terms, it meant ten thousand lives 
thrown away each day. Cold sweat broke out upon me. I 
signed the armistice terms; and then I went out and was sick. 
I knew I was signing my own death warrant.” It wasso. He 
was shot dead by the enemies he had aroused. 

There was an armistice but there was no consequent 
peace,—not even yet. ‘The allied peacemakers at Versailles 
neglected the divine advice, to agree with an enemy quickly 
lest in the end the uttermost farthing be exacted. But the 
enemy hardest to forgive is the enemy whom one has wronged. 
The Germans wronged the allies by the war; the allies wronged 
the Germans in the peace. On October 4th, to be specific, they 
sought an armistice through President Wilson on the basis of 
the Fourteen Points. On the 8th, he addressed three ques- 
tions to them: Did they accept the Points as the basis of the 
desired treaty? Would they at once withdraw their troops? 
Would they give assurance that democratic government would 
be installed? On the 12th, they answered in the affirmative. 
On the 14th, Wilson added more specific conditions, which they 
accepted. On the 28rd, being assured that they assented to 
his “terms of peace’, he was prepared to consult the associated 
powers. On November 5th, he informed them that those 
powers agreed to the “terms of peace” with only two reserva- 
tions, the freedom of the seas, and an extension of reparations. 
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Germany accepted them also on the 11th, and disarmed at once. 
The Kaiser abdicated. There was a secret “interpretation” of 
the Fourteen Points but it was not disclosed to the enemy. 
They accepted them as the sole condition of their surrender. 


In these fourteen points, there were twenty-three “terms 
of peace’, and nineteen of them were flagrantly violated in the 
treaty of Versailles as finally drafted. Relying upon them, the 
Germans had disarmed. They were now helpless. They were 
compelled to accept the new terms imposed upon them. The 
Treaty was signed June 23rd 1919 by Miiller and Bell, alone 
in the Hall of Mirrors, deathly pale, in a terrifying silence, 
with two thousand staring eyes fixed upon the ceiling. The 
two delegates were conducted out, like prisoners from the dock. 
As Brockdorff-Rantzau said, the sentence was penal servitude 
instead of death. ‘This is the account given by Harold Nicol- 
son, who was officially there. Huis book, Peacemaking, makes 
painful reading to English eyes. 


The Germans trusted us. The English are gerecht, they 
said. ‘They did not expect that we would forsake them. Had 
the Peace been left to General Smuts, we should now be at 
peace. He had learned the old Imperial wisdom: when war 
is over, it is over; enemies must continue to live together in the 
same world, as friends. At the bridge-head in Cologne we 
behaved like a guest in another man’s house: guest and host 
striving: to outdo each other in politeness. On the day after 
Christmas, two Canadian officers in the ultimate bridge-head 
beyond the Rhine entered a public-house for warmth. The 
man had just returned from the Russian front. What kind 
of people are the Russians, he was asked. His answer was: 
In Russia there are good people and bad people; in England 
there are good people and bad people; in Germany there are 
good people and bad people. I was sent; you were sent; but 
I am home; you are not; I am sorry for you. 
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They remembered the address of Lloyd George from 
Downing Street on the day after the armistice: “No settlement 
which contravenes the principles of eternal justice will be a 
permanent one. Let us be warned by the example of 1871. 
We must not allow any sense of revenge, any spirit of greed, 
any grasping’ desire to override the fundamental principle of 
righteousness. Vigorous attempts will be made to hector and 
bully the government, to satisfy some base, sordid, squalid 
ideas of vengeance and avarice.” ‘These attempts were made, 
by Lord Northcliffe in his newspapers, by Dr. Addison, by 
Austen Chamberlain, by Arthur Balfour, and Horatio Bot- 
tomley. Mr. Lloyd George had an election in hand. Lord 
Northcliffe in his already disordered brain aspired to the 
premiership, and to be the consequent plenipotentiary. Lloyd 
George succumbed to this militant patriotism. 

One other book, by J. M. Keynes, foretold the conse- 
quences of the peace with the prescience of Hebrew prophecy. 
The whole performance was like the tragedy of a nightmare. 
—Clemenceau with his tigerish temper; Lloyd George fresh 
from the hustings, bound by his vain promises, and threats that 
were equally vain; Orlando striving for spoils; and Wilson 
aghast as he felt his power forsaking him. Hindenburg, like 
all Germany, received the terms with indignation and horror, 
but he was resolute to enforce them upon his own people as 
far as they could be enforced. The task was difficult; it was 
made still more difficult by current events. The French were 
not tactful in their subsequent occupations; they are not 
sensitive to colour; the Germans and the English are. The 
French billeted African troops upon the Germans, even upon 
a royal Princess, Queen Victoria’s granddaughter. 

Until the wrong in the treaty is set right there will be 
nothing more than an armistice, no peace, no security. Even 
in that time of world hysteria the framers of the treaty had 
some such prevision. ‘They showed the way in article xIx, 
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inserted in the Covenant, which provides for ‘“‘a reconsideration 
of treaties and of international conditions whose continuance 
might endanger the peace of the world”. The League of 
Nations can now restore its falling prestige by performing 
that inherent function. 

Harsh as these terms were, by their very harshness they 
laid the foundation of the new Germany. Henceforth, the 
Germans were free from the burden of their arms, army, and 
navy; their derelict rolling stock and out-worn machinery; 
their public and private mortgages. It was as if Canada were 
suddenly relieved of the National railway. The time comes 
when a tree must be pruned if it is to survive, and a living vine 
cut back to the root. This was not the result the peacemakers 
intended. They forgot the fable of the goat and the vine. The 
goat gnawed the vine down to the root; but the vine retorted 
that it would yield grapes when the goat lay dead upon the 
altar. 

Visitors to any country see with the eyes they bring with 
them. Making due allowance for that aberration, recent 
visitors to Germany declare that they observed a spirit of 
confidence and contentment and even of a reviving gaiety, 
where youth has reasserted itself. If their fathers sinned, they 
made ample atonement by their suffering. Eight years ago 
Colonel Roddie discovered a school conducted by a Rhodes 
scholar, like an English public school. ‘There were a hundred 
scholars, boys and girls. Sports replaced the old military 
exercises. The heavy flabby type of Backfisch and fat boy was 
replaced by a spare and wiry youth. The girls were hurling 
javelins and casting the discus for the sake of their future 
figures; they will be dangerous women in a house. This outlet 
for the vitality of youth has widened throughout the whole 
country. Last summer one visitor observed that new and 
higher desks were being installed in schools to accommodate 
the tall and slender scholars. 
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Even the best of the Jews profess themselves satisfied. 
Their only desire is to be left alone. Their worst enemies are 
the Jews of the Diaspora, the dispersed, especially in America, 
who have acquired a strange power through the press of pro- 
pagating old enmities. The Jews who were harshly treated 
were mainly refugees from other countries, who brought with 
them Bolshevik ideas, and native Jews who would not accept 
the new régime. 

Hindenburg in his early days as cadet and regimental 
officer, in later life when at the age of sixty-seven he announced 
that he was ready for active service, until his death in 1934, 
as President of the German Republic, maintained all his loy- 
alties, loyal to his king, his fatherland, and himself. He fought 
to the end; he saw his defeated army back across the Rhine; 
he advised the abdication and flight of the Kaiser; he was 
witness of the armistice and the treaty of Versailles; he lived 
through the various revolutions and economic disasters that 
accompanied the change from monarchical to republican 
government. In all these divagations, as participant or spec- 
tator, he never swerved from his soldierly principles. 

Without surrendering his loyalty, he offered his services 
to Ebert, the president of the new Republic. There must be 
some one to carry out the terms of the armistice, to take charge 
of the army and see it home. He did not shrink from the 
hateful task. He agreed to the armistice which came into 
effect at 11 o'clock on November 11th 1918. By accepting 
the inevitable Republic, he mollified his old comrades and 
enlisted them on the side of the new Germany. He addressed 
them: “Comrades in the German army, which was once so great 
and proud, why do you despair? Think of the men who more 
than a hundred years ago created an internally new fatherland 
for us. Their religion was their belief in themselves, and in 
the sacredness of their cause. ‘This time too the continuity with 
our great and rich past will be preserved and restored.” He 
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resigned his command in June 1919, when the peace of Ver- 
sailles was signed. Once more he went into retirement at 
Hanover, where he looked with complacency upon the list of 
“war criminals” whose surrender was to be sought, although 
his own name was second on the list. He knew it was all a 
sinister farce, a pretence to gratify the baser elements by the 
scent of blood, “a madness’’, as Lord Rosebery thought it. 

There was an urgent demand the next year that he should 
become President; he sought permission from the Kaiser in 
exile to accept the candidacy if it were offered to him. In 
1925 he did become the candidate of the Nationalists. One 
does not go to election manifestos for the whole truth, but 
Hindenburg was described as a man whose name all the 
world over denotes honour, loyalty, energy, fortitude. The 
society of war veterans proclaimed to the electorate that he 
was of their blood, a veteran like themselves, a comrade 
amongst comrades, true as no one else was true. ‘The society 
of nobles, Adelsgenossenschafft, addressed him as the German, 
the Christian, the hero. 

In his own appeal to the electors, he declared: An at- 
tempt must be made to carry out the internationai agreements 
of recent years; but if the future shows that Germany cannot 
carry out her obligations, then better ways must be sought 
in peaceful collaboration with these states. On April 26th he 
was elected President by a majority of 889,000 votes. His 
seven-years’ term expired in 1932; he was elected for a second 
term with 19,360,000 votes, a majority of 5,943,000 over his 
opponent Adolf Hitler. During those years this prodigieux 
vieillard exercised a passive resistance to Hitler; but when he 
observed that the tide of public feeling was flowing strongly in 
his favour, he accepted him as chancellor on January 30th 
1933. 
To complete the record: On August Ist, the day before 
Hindenburg died, a law was passed merging the office of 
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president and chancellor in the person of Adolf Hitler, to 
come into effect upon his death. “Firmly convinced that any 
political authority must emanate from the people,” Hitler 
anticipated the vote of the electors, but called for a free pleb- 
iscite. This took place on August 19th. The election was 
unanimous, and Hitler assumed the designation of Reichs- 
fiihrer, or more intimately Fiihrer, the Guide or Leader. 

It was believed that Hindenburg left a Political Testa- 
ment. ‘There was a rumour that it had disappeared. On 
August 5th, it was officially denied that there was any such 
document. Most opportunely, however, it was brought to 
Hitler by the useful von Papen. ‘The text was published in 
the friendly National Zeitung on August 16th, three days 
before the election. It is directed to the German people and 
the Chancellor, to be handed to him by his son. It bears the 
date May 11th, and is a powerful appeal for “inner unity” in 
support of Hitler at the coming election. It opens with an 
invocation from the Abschied which ends his Leben. He ex- 
presses the assurance that what he longed for in 1919 came 
to slow fruition in 1933, when Hitler became Chancellor, and 
would ripen into the complete perfection of the historic mission 
of his people. “So, he can close his eyes in peace.” And yet, 
he was equally convinced that when the present tidal wave of 
wild political passions and empty phrases had subsided, the 
rock of the German Kaiserdom would reappear. It is an 
ambiguous testament. 

Nor does one look for precision of statement in a funeral 
oration. On the day of Hindenburg’s death, the Government 
issued a proclamation, calling to mind his inestimable merits 
making for the peace and welfare of the people; when every- 
thing else was shaking, he remained steadfast; he built the 
bridge from the past to the future. The nation would preserve 
a grateful and inspiring memory of a soldier and politician, 
an example of austere and heroic conception of duty. On the 
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day before the funeral, the Fiihrer addressed the Reichstag in 
a lyric, reciting his deeds, and the faith he kept with his people. 
At the burial service next day, these sentiments were renewed. 

Hindenburg cared nothing for popularity; he had no 
ambition beyond his soldier’s duty. He shrank from the pos- 
sible triumphant spectacle of leading his victorious army home 
to Berlin in 1915. He entered Berlin in quite other fashion 
in May 1925, as President of the Republic, accompanied by 
his wife, his elderly son and his son’s wife, clad in dark civilian 
clothes and wearing a silk hat. But he had another and more 
solemn entry on August 7th 1934, not into Berlin but into 
Tannenberg, surrounded by his old commanders, and the 
Imperial veterans in their old-time splendour of uniforms, 
scarlet, blue, and white; busbies, spiked helmets, gold lace and 
swords; old standards unfurled, the old marches played, and 
the old lament, “I had a comrade”. MacKensen was there; he 
arose and saluted his dead superior. Von Kluck was not; he 
was on his own death-bed. 

This precise and stately ceremonial, a squadron of aero- 
planes casting flowers upon the spectral army, with its massive 
effects, in which popular emotion was combined with military 
discipline, appeared to the T'vmes correspondent as the most 
impressive tribute of honour and gratitude to a dead chief of 
state since the funeral of Queen Victoria. And the Tumes 
adds editorially that the flags flown at half-mast over hundreds 
of unofficial buildings in London were a British tribute to the 
courage and patriotism of this Prussian soldier, whose char- 
acter remained unspoiled by victory and unshaken by defeat. 
This it concludes was the last great muster of the veterans 
who fought under Hindenburg with dogged courage against 
half the world. 

These sentiments were Bea In Paris even, L’Illus- 
tration did him the compliment of comparing him with Joffre, 
“with whom he had much in common: la ponderation, le sang- 
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froid imperturable, le bon sens, la volonté tenace, et aussi la 
méme bonhomie ironique, le méme equilibre intellectuel et 
physique, le méme appétit robuste, et jusqu’a la méme faculté 
de recuperation nerveuse par le sommeil. France remembers 
only one thing,—from one end to the other of his long life he 
was le serviteur intégre et passionné de son pays’. 

His final appraisal of himself is contained in his last con- 
fession: As a human being I thought my own thoughts, acted 
and erred. In my life and actions I was not influenced by the 
applause of the world, but by my own conviction, conscience, 
and sense of duty. My vision is unshaken, turned forward and 
upward, and will so remain. 


THE SCHOLAR 


By GEOFFREY JOHNSON 


ee 


A. silhouette minute that slowly moves 
Along the crystal line of hill and sky— 
There goes the satchelled schoolboy from the farm, 
Whose doddering walls lean one upon the other 
In the hamlet’s hollow. Long and late last night, 
Before he borrowed the wings of his bright books 
To soar in virgin joy to snows untrodden, 
He fettled horses, littered cows, and sliced 
Mangolds, renewing homely disciplines 
Which keep the mind unlost in starry traffic 
And firmly rooted in the heart of life. 

At nine they shook him sleeping by his lamp 
From dreams of play, from dreams of shadowy byres, 
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Where forms of men and flanks of heifers shuffled 
Into dim legends of the mighty dead. 
Stumbling up rickety stairs, he soon was lost 
In the chaos of delightful dreams, where life (his father), 
Lined with shrewd wisdom from the ancient earth, 
Twinkled clear eyes, and wagged a mocking finger, 
As if all printed words were pale romances 
Beside the living epic of the fields. 

At six he stirred: a voice, a lantern-shine 
Hovered about him like a strange new world. 
He rose. Out, whistling to the great white stars 
And wings of mystery brushing past his ears, 
He plunged in disciplines of overnight 
And purged his humours in stern exercise— 
Yet not without a roving eye that saw 
The majesties of horses yoked for ploughing, 
Their great backs steaming to the shrine of light 
And garnet nostrils quivering for Apollo. 

And so, a half-day’s work well done, before 
The many arise, repining, “Same old day”, 
He goes to school, recapturing the dream 
And murmur of his future, drmking wonder. 
He is so comic in his Wellingtons, 
Tramping the verge of nothing on bright hills; 
So small, that one of all the myriad leaves 
That bowled along the verges of the weald 
Since Time lost count is more account than he; 
And yet, O mother, whosoever you are, 
Tire not of daily, yearly ministrations, 
For out of even such came Cincinnatus, 
Simply, to save a falling state; a Hardy 
Shaping a cosmos from an Egdon Heath; 
A Lincoln, almost a divine physician, 
Healing the torn halves of a continent. 


HELIODORE OF THE MYRTLES 


By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS 





B* way of a long clove opening westward from the hills, the 
dark green myrtles of Cos ran down to the sea. Between 
the sea and the myrtles the yellow sand lay smooth in gracious 
curves, fretted by a surf so gentle that its sound was nothing 
more than a long-drawn sighing. ‘The sea, itself, ruffied by a 
warm west wind blowing lightly over from Attica, had the 
deep blue of the peacock’s neck, now brightening, now darken- 
ing. A little to one side, the sheltered sweep of the sands was 
broken by a low, white shoulder of rock, behind which the small 
stream, after brawling musically down the clove from the inland 
hills, came at last to the sea by a succession of three cool, 
foaming, amber-brown basins. The basins, fit baths for 
Aphrodite or for Artemis, were open only to the sky, being 
rimmed with the white rocks and fenced about with the thick 
green of the myrtles. A brotherhood of young fig trees and 
one tall palm stood guard beside them. Noting ‘how short and 
dark the shadows lay on rock and sand, one would have said 
that the hour was near noon. 

A little way up the clove, on a rocky ledge overlooking 
the stream, stood a small, half-ruined temple, with a fig tree 
slanting over it from a cleft in the marble roof. Its slender 
Tonic columns gleamed white through the crowding myrtles; 
and the rock-face below it gleamed white in patches through 
a curtain of hanging vines. Wherever the myrtles gave way 
to leave a space of sward, the grass was jewelled with the 
dark-blue, late-flowering violets, whose sweetness, mixed with 
the faintly aromatic scent of the myrtles, was like a girl’s hair 
blown across one’s face. Here and there beside the path— 
which descended the hillside to touch the temple steps and 
pass on down the clove—bloomed the cyclamen in small clus- 
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ters of deep purplish rose amid bronze-green rosy-stemmed 
leaves. 

It was Meleager of Gadara, the poet, to whose thoughts 
it came that the scent of the violet and the myrtle on the warm 
air was like a girl’s hair blown lightly across his face. He had 
come slowly down the hillside and paused on the temple steps 
to look off across the valley. His dull red tunic of finest wool, 
reaching almost to his knees, was caught on the left shoulder 
by a large brooch of wrought bronze set with red carnelian. 
On his feet were strong sandals, cross-laced nearly to the knee 
with richly embroidered thongs. His head had no covering 
save the masses of dark brown, crisp, slightly curling hair. His 
face, very dark, was clean cut and clean shaven. His brown 
eyes were those of the dreamer and the visionary, while his 
large flexible mouth gave them the lie direct, being worldly- 
wise, resolute, half humorous, half tender. He was tall for a 
Greek, and slight in build; but he moved with a spring and 
grace which proved him no scorner of the gymnasium’s 
emulous toil. 

On this particular day of the soft Aegean summer, Me- 
leager’s eyes were vexed, and his mouth scornful. He seated 
himself on the topmost step of the temple, where, as the island 
traditions had it, the great Simonides was wont to sit while he 
wrote those battle odes of his which made the Greek blood run 
fire. No battle ode was Meleager seeking to write, but a bitter 
epigram upon the women of Cos, whom Simonides, the glory 
of Cos, had seen fit to celebrate but little in his songs. 

“Because no woman had the wit to sway thy Muse, Simon- 
ides,” he began, making a fair start in a facile measure that 
would lend itself to invective or mild irony as the veering of 
his mood might dictate. His purpose was to suggest that if 
the women of Cos had been as little worthy of tribute in the 
days of Simonides as they were in the days of Meleager, then 
small wonder that Simonides touched his lyre to other themes 
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than love. But as this thought reverted to his grievance he 
forgot to write. His brow darkened and knit heavily. With 
a restless gesture he stuffed tablet and stylus into his tunic, 
sprang to his feet, broke a branch of myrtle, and strode im- 
patiently down the path toward the sea, bruising the glassy, 
small aromatic leaves between his palms as he went. 

The trouble was not, as might have been supposed, a 
woman. It was two women,—with others, vague but vexing, 
in the background. 

Meleager was in love—or so’ he would have declared with- 
out misgiving, had he had less intimate experience of the 
vagaries of his own heart. He was in love indeed; but for 
months past he had been unable to fix the blame for this sweet 
fever indisputably upon any one woman. He had written 
verses—gay, tender, flattering, but not too ardent—to Phania, 
to Zenophila, to Anticleia; but most of all to Zenophila. At 
the same time he had given his companionship, with the 
‘choicest treasure of his dreams and aspirations—but no verses 
—rather conspicuously to Rhodanthe. Zenophila, and the 
others, had of late come to crave more of the companionship; 
while Rhodanthe had begun to ask for verses. So it came that 
each one was more or less ill content, both with Meleager and 
with herself. Nor was Meleager in better case than the others; 
save that he knew one thing that none of the others could be 
sure of—videlicet, that he did not himself know what he 
wanted. Obstinately temporizing, he waited, and waited, in 
the faith that one—which one he durst not guess—would end 
his uncertainty by coming to seem so desirable that all else 
would be forgotten. Meanwhile, being stimulated and robbed 
of repose, he was writing with a splendid fertility, turning 
out lyrics, epigrams, idylls, of an impassioned perfection 
destined to make them the chief ornament of declining Hellas. 
Thus pleasantly occupied, he overlooked the fact that to others 
the situation was, in many regards, less profitable. 
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When therefore, without collusion, without warning, and 
within twenty-four hours of each other, both Rhodanthe and 
Zenophila made their adieux to his dilatory love, he felt him- 
self deeply wronged. Had it been either one, he might have 
convinced himself that that one was she whom his love was Just 
about to elect to an undivided throne. But the defection of 
both at once left his sore heart and shaken vanity nothing to 
do but persuade him that both were unworthy. Zenophila, 
having perhaps a surfeit of verses, had transferred herself to 
a love less interesting and certainly less distinguished, but 
more concentrated. While Rhodanthe, with a firmness of 
which he had never guessed her capable, had shifted their sweet 
intimacy to a basis of tepid friendship, and diverted her 
enthusiasm to the writing of the poems which she had been 
unable to inspire. Meleager had lain awake two nights long, 
cursing impartially the persistence of the cicadas and the 
evanescence of woman’s love. The others, who had not forsaken 
him, were for the moment forgotten, while he wrestled bitterly 
with an unaccustomed problem. Had his delay won him an 
estimable escape, or had it lost him an inestimable boon? When 
he came to the temple in the clove, and sat down in the seat of 
Simonides to write, he was no nearer a solution than before. 
It was Zenophila’s hair that he had thought of, when the violets 
and the myrtles breathed together on his face, but the very 
next moment, with a qualm of longing, he remembered Rho- 
danthe’s hands. 

The path down the clove was one familiar to his feet and 
Meleager followed it with unseeing eyes, on the vague impulse 
to seek the open sand, the open sea, the simplicity of a straight 
and wide horizon. As he passed the first of the rock-rimmed 
hidden pools at the foot of the clove, a sharp cry of fear came 
to him from behind the screening myrtles. The voice was a 
girl’s voice. “I am coming!” he shouted in reply, running 
up the rocks and swinging down into the basin. 
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What he saw was a tall, shrinking girl, standing on a 
stone half out of the water, and staring at him with wide eyes 
of fear. Her dark hair hung wet and loose over her white 
shoulders. One long, white, rounded arm was bare—it clutched 
the robe of dull blue wool which she had gathered hurriedly 
about her. Her slim white feet gleamed like white flowers 
on the rock. 


She stood but a step from the shore, at the only practic- 
able exit from the pool; but on the ledge just before her 
Meleager saw the cause of her alarm. A coiled adder lay 
there, with uplifted threatening head. 


“Don’t be afraid, Child!” said he, kindly but unregarding. 
He found a stick among the myrtles, killed the snake and 
tossed it aside, and then moved away with a preoccupied air 
as if utterly unconscious of the transcendent picture which fate 
had wasted on his careless eyes. In reality those eyes—the 
physical, mechanical lenses of his eyes—had carried away the 
picture in every unimitable detail; but his resentful mood 
would not permit him to be interested. Seeing her gratitude 
unheeded, her beauty ignored, the rich romance of the situa- 
tion so blindly let go by, the girl flushed crimson, there in her 
fair solitude. ‘Then her face cleared, and a smile, half threat- 
ening and half tender, curved the red bow of her lips. Speak- 
ing towards the myrtles which had just closed upon his going, 
she said softly: “Meleager of Gadara, Meleager of Tyre, Me- 
leager the pride of the Cyclades, you are a great poet in truth, 
but for all your poems I do not think you know women very 
well!” 


Then, having made a careful toilet among the myrtles, 
upcoiling and fairly filleting her damp hair, she went slowly 
down to the sea, passed close to the spot where Meleager stood 
moodily staring at the waves, and disappeared around the 
point into the next cove. If Meleager saw her as she passed, 
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he gave no sign. He had foresworn all women—even women 
so fair as this tall maid of the myrtles. 

On the day following, as Meleager again came down the 
hill to the temple, he met the tall girl coming up the path. His 
poem was still unfinished, but he was now much occupied 
therewith, the biting phrases and subtle cadences evading cap- 
ture in his brain. He stepped aside among the red cyclamens 
to let the girl pass. She half paused irresolutely, as if to thank 
him for his help of the day before; but his mien was not en- 
couraging. He bent his head courteously in recognition, but 
his eyes, clouded as if with dreams, seemed to look through 
her without perceiving her. She flushed again, bit her red 
under lip, and passed swiftly up the path. 

Meleager went on to the temple steps, and presently 
finished the verses in a manner that was much to his satisfac- 
tion. Little as he had heeded the tall girl, it seemed to him 
that her passing had in some vague way helped him with his 
song. Indeed, when the epigram was completed, he found a 
little flame of lyric impulse left over, so to speak. Thereupon 
he wrote some lightly-singing verses of nothing but the old 
temple, the myrtles, the cyclamens, and the blue, swimming 
air—and turned him homeward in the afternoon much more 
at ease in his heart. 

On the noon following, as he again approached the temple, 
he took approving note of the myrtles, and much commended 
the violets. Then, lifting his eyes, he stopped abruptly. His 
accustomed seat was occupied. This of itself was not enough 
to account for the vexed haste with which he turned aside, 
roughly parted the myrtles and strode on down to the sea. 
He had none of that species of little vanity which might have 
led him to consider those steps sacred to himself and the 
memory of Simonides. Often enough before, on finding them 
occupied had he betaken himself cheerfully to other retreats 
no less favorable to his gracious and unexacting Muse. But 
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to-day it was the tall girl of the pool who was sitting on the 
steps—and beside her a ruddy boy, who, as Meleager noted, 
devoured her with his happy, adoring eyes. She herself, with 
bent head and dark hair falling forward, read diligently from 
a scroll. She did not look up; and Meleager, turning away 
with what he declared to himself was mere courtesy, could not 
divine that the poems on the scroll were the poems of Meleager 
of Gadara. 

As he went down the clove, Meleager thought intently of 
the girl whom, hitherto, he had but permitted to think of him. 
The picture of her which had lain unheeded in his heart now 
flashed into sudden, piercing brilliiancy. He saw the white 
roundness of her wet arm, holding the blue garment across 
her breast. He felt the deep light of her eyes, as they lost 
their look of terror and rested upon him with a something, 
which now, in this whim of remembering, moved him strangely. 
Again—and this time with a compelling insistence—her slim 
white feet shone like flowers on the wet rock. 

“She might have come alone to the seat of Simonides, with 
her scroll of foolish verses,” he thought to himself, forgetting 
how little he had encouraged her to any such kindness; “but to 
bring that rosy mooncalf!’ and for an hour he meditated 
irritably on the incomprehensible caprices of women, who, 
when themselves intelligent can interest themselves in the most 
callow and uninteresting men. 

“As to mere youth!” he muttered irrelevantly, eyeing his 
face in the still pool, “I’m still young enough myself—yet old 
enough to be something less of a fool than I am!” 

When he returned up the clove and passed the temple 
steps the tall girl and her boy gallant were gone. With a cer- 
tain discontent vexing his spirit Meleager went on up the hill 
over the ridge to his villa in the neighbouring valley. 

The next day he came early to the temple; and he stayed 
till the blue air melted to amber and amethyst about the temple 
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columns; but the tall girl came not at all. For three days 
more she came not, neither to the temple steps, nor to the 
yellow sands running into the peacock sea. And in those 
three days, though the sun was as clear and the west wind as 
soft as ever, to Meleager it seemed that the Aegean summer 
lacked something of its old magic. He was puzzled, troubled. 
He was writing nothing. He had forgiven Rhodanthe’s hands 
and forgotten Zenophila’s hair. Of her whose deep eyes he 
remembered, he knew not even the name. 

On the fourth day, hoping to turn this dull tide of adverse 
fate, he descended his own valley to the sea, climbed around 
the dividing promontory, and entered the clove from seaward. 
As he mounted towards the temple he paused desirously, being 
fain to tantalize his heart with the husks of remembrance. As 
he sprang up the rocks the myrtles above him parted, and the 
girl appeared. 

She looked down upon him indifferently. Yet with that 
something in her dark eyes which moved him; and for some 
moments he could find no word to say. ‘Then he stepped up 
to her side, and saw the pool shining softly below them. She 
followed his look, down to the stone on which she had stood 
that former noonday; and she smiled. 

“Did you call?” he asked, fearing lest if he kept silence 
longer she might vanish. 

“No!” she answered. “Since a brave man killed the snake 
I have had nothing more to fear in this valley.” 

“Why have you stayed away so long?” he demanded 
impetuously. 

“What reason had I to do otherwise?” she retorted. 

“I missed you. I came every day to seek you!” he went 
on. 

She looked at him through half-shut eyes. “Yet when I 
was here you saw me not at all!” said she. 
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“IT saw you. But I could not speak. I was deeply 
troubled!” 

“Poor boy! Which was it this time?” she murmured, 
mocking his earnestness. 

He looked at the sandalled, slim feet, white under the blue 
fold of her garment. “I have forgotten!” he answered simply. 

“Much practice has taught you the speech that pleases 
women,” said she. 

‘“Passion can supply the place of practice!’ he answered, 
taking her hand. ‘To me this valley—the temple, the myr- 
tles, and the sea—lost all their loveliness in losing you!” 

She withdrew her hand, but not unkindly, and set her 
head to one side as if to consider. 

“T think,” she replied after a pause, knitting her brows, 
“you said something like that in a poem to Zenophila. I was 
reading it with young Otesiphron the other day, yonder on the 
temple steps. Or was it in the verses to Anticleia?”’ 

Meleager gave her a slow look. | 

“She knows me!” he thought. As for her gentle jibing, 
he felt that there could be no seemly retort to it. He chose 
silence as the weapon of discretion. After waiting in vain for 
an answer, the girl spoke again. 

“The ladies of your liberal love have lovely names, all of 
them!” she said. 

“What is your name?” he asked abruptly. 

“My name is one much too beautiful for me,” she replied, 
“T cannot live up to it!” 

“Whatever it were, your answering to it would make it 
beautiful.” His voice was growing fervent. She nodded 
approval. 

“T have not seen that in any of the poems—so far!” She 
mused aloud. “And it is even possible, the circumstances 
being so different, that he has never said it before!” 
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“Tell it to me!” he urged, ignoring the barb of her rail- 
lery. Keen though it was, the light in her eyes healed the 
wound even as she gave it. 

‘Heliodore!” she answered. 

‘“Heliodore!” he repeated softly after her, “Heliodore, 
Heliodore! and that is the name my heart has been all these 
days demanding. My verses would not come, because I knew 
not that name. It is more beautiful even than I had dreamed 
tai 

“It will go well with the others, will it not?” she mur- 
mured as if speaking to herself. “Demo, and Phania—Anti- 
cleia, and Timarion — Zenophila, Lycaenis, Heliodore! For 
the uses to a poet it is as fair a name as any!” 

Her mocking was sharp, yet, somehow, in itself a caress. 
It thrilled him, and his breath came chokingly. She was so 
still, so wonderful, so cool—and yet, he felt, not cold to him 
utterly. Once more he possessed himself of her slender, 
passive hand, and this time crushed it to his lips. 

“Do not talk of those others!” he cried passionately. “Do 
not taunt me with my follies, which have been many!’ 

“Follies, surely!” she agreed. “They would all say as 
much by now!” But she let him keep her hand. 

“Do not torment me! I love you. It is you I love!” and 
he captured her other hand. 

“Did they torment you?” she questioned, seeming to 
wonder. “And is that why they are forgotten?” Or did they 
not torment you, and is that why they are forgotten?” 

His face fell, his eyes grew troubled. He dropped her 
hands. 

“T wonder if they like to be forgotten?” she went on. “I 
wonder if it is because you loved them that they are so happy 
now—Phania, Anticleia, and those others?” 

“T must seem to you—since you know me, alas, so well— 
a most unworthy, heartless kind of fellow!” he said humbly. 
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“It seems to me I am an unworthy kind of fellow indeed—but 
not heartless.” 

“IT wonder if that would make me happy?” continued the 
girl, still pondering. ‘“Anticleia — Heliodore — and ‘those 
others’! Is it that way happiness lies? Did you say you 
loved me?” 

“I said I loved you!” he answered, looking at her with 
serious eyes. He knew that he spoke the truth. This was that 
swift certitude which for years he had craved in vain. “I know 
it is the truth. With them I thought of myself. With you— 
I will think of you. Since my love means unhappiness, I leave 
you!” 

Yor an instant he leaned over her, till his lips just brushed 
her hair. ‘Then he turned sharply, and strode off up the clove 
without looking back. 

She gazed after him, not stirring even a finger for some 
moments; and while her lips laughed, her face was as though 
a light shone through it from within. Then swiftly, but noise- 
lessly, she followed him. 

Where the myrtles were thickest, where the path emerged 
before the temple steps, she overtook him and laid a lightest 
hand upon his arm. 

“No, do not go!” she said, as he turned, trembling. “Who 
am I that I should set myself above ‘those others’ whom your 
verse had made immortal? Who am I that I should demand 
to hold the glory of our Isles a captive in these poor hands?” 

He held her face up to his and looked down into her eyes. 

“Who am I, indeed, that have known myself so long, to 
dare to protest and promise!” he cried, with sober passion. “But 
I believe I love you. I believe—it will be different!’’ 

“It will be different,” she answered, laughing up at him 
though her eyes were full of tears. “It will be different. For 
five years I have loved you, watching you come and go on the 
street and in the market-place, listening for your name, desir- 
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ing that your eyes should fall upon me, envying ‘those others’! 
Now for five weeks you shall love me. Then I go away to 
Mytilene!” 

“Do you, indeed, go away to Mytilene?” he laughed joy- 
ously, leading her up the temple steps. They stood among the 
broken, white columns; and the fig tree leaning from the cleft 
roof dropped sharp, dark shadows upon them; and the west 
winds breathed softly upon them; and Meleager thought not 
at all of the scent of the myrtle and the violets, for the long 
hair of Heliodore was blown across his face. 

Thereafter, as may well be seen by a reading of his verses, 
Meleager was right when he said he believed it would be dif- 
ferent. Even a poet of the very modern type of Meleager of 
Cos may be restrained from inconstancy under certain imagin- 
able conditions. 

And so it came to pass that Heliodore of the myrtles 
went not to Mytilene. 


SOVEREIGNTY THE WRECKER 
By P. EK. Corspetr 


ee 


NE of the puzzles that afflict the intelligent man contem- 

plating world affairs in these troubled times is the dis- 
crepancy between the publicly expressed desires of statesmen 
and the effective policies of the governments which they 
represent. On all international occasions, whether the subject 
be the reduction of armaments, the outlawry of war or the 
removal of trade barriers, the delegates of all countries vie 
with each other in their passionate enthusiasm for humanity, 
for peace and for co-operation. Yet the bitter truth is that 
we are once again participants in or witnesses of a race in 
armaments, that somewhere on the face of the earth military 
war is always waging, and that commercial war is wellnigh 
universal. 

There are numerous explanations of the discrepancy, and 
each has its wholly convinced adherents. The communist says 
“capital”, and is satisfied; the diehard capitalist says “human 
nature” and returns to his calculations. Pacifists and socialists 
make out a damning case against armament rings; the arma- 
ment manufacturers pose in shareholders’ meetings as the only 
honest patriots, dedicated to the martyrdom of defending 
their respective fatherlands against a wave of popular but 
insane internationalism. 

Now the grip of the “armamenteer” on the forces of 
government is a very palpable thing, and the power of organ- 
ized business in the construction of tariffs and in the deter- 
mination of nationalistic commercial policy goes without 
saying. Yet probably an overwhelming majority of the 
world’s business men would vote unhesitatingly for the gen- 
eral principle of peace. This cannot be reduced to statistics, 
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but one feels certain that, like the mass of humanity, they do 
not want war; they merely want things which make war inevit- 
able. They accept the doctrine that as a long-term proposition 
peace is desirable—chamber of commerce resolutions and bank 
reports make this clear—but they have not thought through 
to the implications of the principle; they have not remotely 
approached the steps which must be taken, the adjustments 
which must be made, to make a lasting peace possible. And 
in that they resemble as twin-brothers the politicians, or 
“statesmen’’, whose international declarations we have come 
now to regard as so much meaningless patter. 

Opinions will differ radically as to the precise form which 
the necessary adjustments must take. One thing, however, 
is gradually emerging with compelling clarity. They must 
amount to the establishment of effective world government in 
certain broad issues both political and economic. For some 
time to come we shall have to reckon with the nation that runs 
amok, just as we have to reckon with the criminal within the 
nation. ‘There must be means to halt such a nation with swift 
finality. There must be an end to competition in armaments 
and to the sinister intrigues of munition makers. The pro- 
duction and distribution of essential commodities must be 
rationalized. Our generation is risking everything to evade 
these unpalatable necessities, but sooner or later the world 
will have to make its choice. Either we must be content to 
drag on in our present fear-ridden course, with the constant 
hazard of the extinction of civilization as we know it, or we 
must enthrone reason in international affairs and give it the 
machinery and power to impose itself. 

Why is it that humanity does not see and take at once 
the way of salvation? There are obstacles to vision and ob- 
stacles to action. ‘There are the vested interests, people who 
fear that the new order will mean the loss of their special 
power and wealth; there is the ignorant lethargy of the masses; 
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there is scepticism as to the possibilities of effective co-opera- 
tion between States; and there is the fetish of sovereignty. 

It is with this last that I wish to come to grips. And 
when I speak of sovereignty I do not mean the authority of 
governments within their own borders—that is an essential 
and in the main a beneficial thing—I mean the State’s boasted 
independence of all external control. Very little attempt has 
been made in any peace plan up to the present to bring this 
intrenched idea out into the open, to analyse its nature, assess 
its grip upon men’s minds, define its part in the opposition 
which has, hitherto held out so successfully against all move- 
ments towards effective international organization, and, finally, 
to devise means of dealing with it. We have been launching 
frontal attacks without adequate reconnaissance of one of the 
strong redoubts in the enemy’s position. 

The sovereignty of the State, under that name, means 
little to the average man, though it bulks large in diplomacy. 
Yet undoubtedly one of the elements of patriotism, popularly 
conceived, is a sort of religious reverence for the inviolable 
independence of the country and its people as one indissoluble 
entity. The fact that the conditions of the world in which we 
live are constantly making this high independence more imag- 
inary has shaken its hold on thoughtful minds; but it is still 
fixed in those less educated, and can be ignited into fanatic 
nationalism by skilful kindling. We hear much in these days 
about the world’s ineluctable interdependence; but this elo- 
quence has not struck deep into the people; it is often doubtful 
indeed how far the orators themselves have realized the incom- 
patibility of interdependence and the traditional concept of — 
sovereignty. Yet the deliberations of international confer- — 
ences and national legislatures are full of the struggle between 
that concept and the new spirit of internationalism. All the 
forces of true liberalism are behind young David in his battle, 
but thus far the stones from his sling have rattled off the 
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armour-plate of Goliath. It is as if the mass of humanity had 
exhausted itself in assimilating the authority of the State, and 
could not rise to the conception of any earthly agency having 
power over it. 

Three hundred years ago Grotius, that bright genius of 
Holland, defined the sovereign State as a political community 
free of subordination to any earthly power. The definition, 
summing up as it did the long intellectual and_ political 
struggle against the assumed world-dominion of the Empire 
and the Papacy, passed quickly, with the universal currency of 
his great book on the law of peace and of war, into the jargon 
of diplomacy, politics and law. Under the guise of loyalty 
and patriotism it spread or was taught to the masses. From 
a useful doctrine, fruitful in its encouragement of the natural 
and unfettered development of peoples differing from one 
another in a thousand ways, it became a noli me tangere, a 
creed, a fetish. In its name were committed—are still com- 
mitted—ainfinite absurdities and unnumbered crimes. 

The States of Kurope, having thrown off the shackles of 
the Holy Roman Empire and the authority of the Pope in 
things temporal, proceeded to revel in their liberty. The 
personal sovereign was the State, as the Sun Monarch so 
concisely put it, and the personal sovereign must no longer 
admit any human superior. God he did admit, religion being 
useful for ceremonial occasions and in assuring the subordina- 
tion of the people to God’s royal representative on earth. But 
the ruler himself was judge of God’s purposes and desires in 
reference to the conduct of his State. It was in fulfilment of 
those purposes as interpreted by himself that he made alliances 
and wars, and in spite of all the learning expended upon the 
distinction between just and unjust wars from St. Augustine 
to Puffendorf, his wars were always just. 

From the late eighteenth century up through the nine- 
teenth, absolute monarchies gave way to democracy. But 
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democracy concentrated on softening the impact of power 
upon the subject; it made no attempt to qualify the absolutism 
of the State towards the world outside. All the old arrogance 
was simply shifted from the dynasty to the personified State. 
Sovereignty, indeed, became more consistently implacable, 
because it no longer varied in intensity with the character of 
the ruler. Against debasing tyranny men had revolted, setting 
up, in the name of liberty, republics which became no less 
acquisitive and oppressive than the monarchies which they 
displaced. 

To-day, sixteen years after “the war to end war’, sove- 
reignty has wrecked the most determined effort yet made by 
mankind to achieve the rule of law and reason between States. 
That is but the most recent of its destructive victories. Ever 
since the seventeenth century, when our Western world blos- 
somed out into the modern State system, it has impeded the 
growth of a real and effective international law. Like divine 
law, natural law failed to restrain princes driven by their lusts, 
because natural, like divine law, is a subjective thing varying 
from man to man and from circumstance to circumstance. Out 
of the customary practice of nations in their mutual dealings, 
formulated and expanded by a handful of jurists who desired 
to substitute order for chaos in world affairs, grew the so-called 
positive law of nations, the authority of which rested upon the 
consent of States. 

All systems of law rest ultimately upon the consent, active 
or passive, of the majority of the governed. But as the sub- 
jects of the law of nations, being sovereign States, were by 
definition subject to no earthly authority, there could be no 
such thing between them as majority government. [rom this 
followed the consequence that no State was bound by any rule 
to which it had not, by declaration or by implication, signified 
its consent. When the application of a rule requires proof of 
the individual consent of the entity against which it is to be 
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applied, it is not difficult to imagine how hard it is to pin 
anyone down to iniquity. 

Upon this paradox of unanimous consent (modified some- 
times to “general consensus’, whatever that is), otherwise 
known as auto-limitation of States, as the basis of international 
law, much learning has been expended; yet it remains a fatal 
paradox, the source of that contempt for the whole system 
which makes the practical lawyer so often deny it the quality 
of real law. If we are ever to have a law that will effectively 
govern nations, we must abandon the paradox and begin over 
again. 

I was present at the first five or six Assemblies of the 
League of Nations, and have been reading the minutes of 
subsequent ones ever since. There was much of exaltation 
about those early post-war days. Many of us, though we 
professed all the superficial cynicism of hard-working men, 
felt something like dedication to the building of a new era. We 
saw, of course, dangerous reservations, petty squabbles, lobby- 
ing, jockeying and log-rolling. The old diplomacy was far 
from dead, but with all its checks, shallows and eddies, the 
current of progress was plainly perceptible. There was, 
however, one slogan which found repeated expression on the 
lips of the most eminent and respected statesmen frequenting 
Geneva. It alarmed me then; its consequences to-day are 
almost enough to kill hope. That was the constant reminder— 
“Of course the League is not a super-state; it is simply an 
organ of voluntary co-operation.” 

Here again was the old bogey of sovereignty pushing up 
its head in this new institution to which humanity was attach- 
ing its hope for a better world, an institution which it has nearly 
destroyed already, and which it may yet utterly destroy. 

For surely all true analysis shows that the League has 
succeeded precisely in the measure that it has been able to act 
as a super-state. Surely it was as a super-state that it restored 
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the finances of Austria and Hungary and stopped war be- 
tween Greece and Bulgaria. As against ex-enemies and small 
countries it could operate as a super-state; it was the Great 
Powers who insisted on having their cake and eating it. If 
they had, with intentional hypocrisy, gone about the business 
of maintaining their old absolutism under a facade of collective 
action designed to deceive a race clamouring for peace, they 
could scarcely have served worse that new spirit which they 
proclaimed with one voice. 

Among: those who reject the super-state are honest men 
who believe that world opinion is not ready for world govern- 
ment, and that the reality of such government must be 
achieved by little and little, without the knowledge of the man 
in the street. This individual, they hold, is still blindly and 
passionately nationalistic; the superintelligent must cover 
their tracks until they can confront him with the fait accompli. 

Can anything real and lasting in the way of human im- 
provement be achieved by concealment? Opinion which has 
not been carried along with the development of new institu- 
tions is at least as apt to wreck the fait accompli as to accept 
it. Nationalism need by no means be suppressed; but it must 
drop its absolutism and find its true place in a universal social 
organization, before any lasting peace can be secured for 
humanity. 

The tragic collapse of the internationalist doctrines of the 
trades unions and socialist parties in 1914 justifies doubts as 
to the unaided efficacy, in times of crisis, of the similar gospels 
more widely preached in these present days. Wiaill the Oxford 
Union and its followers stick to their resolutions in our next 
1914? Apparently the memory of war’s horrors is growing 
dim with age. On the other side, the abominable creed of “my 
country right or wrong”’ is still powerful. ‘To one who reflects 
upon the progress made by humanity in other spheres, it is 
an astounding thing how few men and women come to regard 
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the nation as bound by anything like moral laws which the 
individual must observe merely to be considered decent. The 
great mass of people are ready, not merely to tolerate, but to 
applaud, the precise kind of action in the State which they 
would condemn and abhor in the individual. Yet the State, 
shorn of its sacred fiction of sovereignty, is nothing but an 
organized group of individuals living in a defined territory. 
What moral or logical justification can there be for permitting 
the collectivity to do things at the expense of other collectivi- 
ties which one human being is forbidden to do at the expense 
of another? 

This flourishing absurdity has roots which strike down 
through the propaganda of power-seeking interests into the 
sub-soil of primary education. In the abused name of patriot- 
ism we encourage or command our children to read books and 
sing songs designed to glorify our particular States as ends 
in themselves, as criteria of good and evil. If we desire peace, 
this must be stopped. The place in the curriculum so left 
vacant might well be filled with such instruction in elementary 
history and economics as is necessary to demonstrate the 
fallacy of pugnacious nationalism. For his part the politician 
will have to forego one of the most familiar and reliable 
stimuli of mob emotion. 

There is a place for the State, for differences of national 
customs, language and culture. As a mode of regulating the 
activities of human beings within limited areas, the State has 
achieved great things and can go on achieving them. Only the 
anarchist quarrels with its internal sovereignty. It is in the 
relations between political entities that our race has made its 
most dismal failure. We have committed and perpetuated 
the folly of leaving these relations to the will and strength 
of the parties. We must build and maintain an efficient organ 
of control. This need not mean returning to that arbitrary 
and unpredictable dominance of an autocrat, spiritual or 
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temporal, which the Renaissance and Reformation threw over- 
board. It does mean submission to a democratically organized 
supernational government, limited by reasonable “‘checks and 
balances”, having at its service the world’s best technical 
knowledge and equipped to enforce its impartial decisions 
against any recalcitrant. To the North American, familiar 
with a federalism which, when all is said and done, works, the 
broad lines of the structure will be apparent. 

The task is a large one, and its accomplishment will take 
time and be marked by failures. Some say it involves no 
less than a change in “human nature’, that immutable to 
which the tory always resorts when bereft of other arguments. 
What it really involves is simply an addition to the controls 
which civilization has increasingly imposed on human nature 
as a condition of its growth. And for those who knew the war 
of 1914-1918, and who have known the miseries of 1929-1934, 
is there any other path of human progress; is there any other 
way, indeed, of holding that measure of progress which our 
race has achieved? 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL IMPASSE 


By Norman MclL. Rocers 
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NO a dignified seclusion of some sixty years in the 
shadows of Westminster, the British North America 
Act has been recalled to its native soil to receive the critical 
appraisal of a new generation of Canadians. The sojourn 
abroad had been designed for its own improvement. From the 
moment of its birth it had been placed in the custody of judicial 
guardians who were made chiefly responsible for its future 
development. It had been recognized from the outset that 
the constitution which had been fashioned at Confederation 
was not a work of perfection. It was assumed, however, that 
congenital defects could be removed by judicial processes and 
that the adaptation of the constitution to changing conditions 
was a function of interpretation which might safely be en- 
trusted to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. At 
long intervals, it is true, the Dominion Parliament asserted 
its parental authority by the proposal of minor adjustments 
which were implemented by imperial legislation. Except for 
these rare interventions, however, the guardianship of the Privy 
Council was accepted almost as a matter of course until a 
convergence of political and economic forces supplied the 
necessary impetus to a movement for constitutional reform. 
The influences which have produced the present demand 
for constitutional revision did not become clearly defined until 
the post-war period. In the beginning the demand for reform 
was lacking in popular support and was concerned mainly with 
abstract questions of provincial rights and national status. It 
has remained for the economic depression of the past five years 
to produce a significant change in the attitude of the electorate 
towards the British North America Act. This change in atti- 
tude has been favoured by that critical examination of inherited 
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institutions which is characteristic of a period of prolonged 
disturbance. Its proximate cause has been the rapid growth 
of social and economic theories which have supported a greater 
degree of national control over social welfare and business 
activity than was permitted by the explicit terms of the con- 
stitution as interpreted by the Privy Council. The critical 
attitude towards existing institutions and the strong trend 
towards state intervention in economic life combined to give 
a new and popular impulse to the movement for constitutional 
reform. It appeared that social progress was being obstructed 
by the scholastic niceties of judicial interpretation at West- 
minster. Submission to such obstruction was regarded as 
inconsistent with the dignity of nationhood. National auto- 
nomy and social reform were presented with a common 
objective. The conviction grew that the constitution which 
had been created for Canada by Canadians must be re-exam- 
ined by Canadians in the light of a new day. From such a 
scrutiny the British North America Act could not emerge 
without some loss of that glamour and prestige which had 
marked its period of seclusion in the law courts. The suspicion 
gained ground that the lawyers and the judges had not only 
failed to correct some of the original disabilities of the federal 
constitution but had added others of their own creation. It 
was recognized that some of the most serious infirmities of the 
British North America Act were beyond the curative powers 
of the courts. From this conclusion it was but a short step to 
the acceptance of the view that the time had arrived for Canada 
to reclaim the constitution and renovate it by a broad scheme 
of revision by legislative amendments. 

The present preference for legislative amendments to the 
British North America Act can best be explained by a com- 
parison of the alternative methods of constitutional change. 
The first of these methods is that of judicial interpretation to 
which an earlier reference has been made. In a federal state 
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the constitution is a written instrument. It distributes powers 
between the national and provincial authorities. It determines 
the financial arrangements under which these distinct authori- 
ties shall be provided with means adequate to the exercise of 
these powers. It is in the nature of a fundamental law. Powers 
exercised contrary to its provisions are liable to nullification 
by the courts. The fact that a federal constitution is a written 
instrument and in the nature of a fundamental law creates an 
obvious need for some supreme Judicial authority to interpret 
its provisions and determine conflicts of jurisdiction between 
national and provincial governments. ‘This process of inter- 
pretation in its exercise over a long period of years may assist 
in the adaptation of the constitution to new conditions and 
new social theories. As Lord Bryce has expressed it, the inter- 
pretation of the constitution consists in “the unfolding of the 
meaning implicitly contained in its necessarily brief terms; or 
by the extension of its provisions to cases which they do not 
directly contemplate, but which their general spirit must be 
deemed to cover”. ‘The judges who interpret the constitution, 
however, must not assume the authority of legislators. Their 
function as agents of constitutional change is limited to the 
particular sections of the constitution which they are required 
to construe in a given case. They may interpret the written 
word. They cannot substitute new words for old. 

Another method of constitutional change is usage or 
custom. ‘This may be described as an almost unconscious 
process by which constitutional arrangements are adapted to 
new conditions and social theories in order to secure the maxi- 
mum of convenience and efficiency in the administrative 
machinery or to synchronize more effectively the motion of 
government with changes in public opinion. Custom is an 
extra-legal agent of constitutional change. Sometimes it sup- 
plies omissions in the written instrument. At other times it 
forms a supplementary chapter of conventional rules and 
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understandings which are adhered to because of their intrinsic 
usefulness. Familiar examples of usage or custom are the 
gradual introduction and extension of cabinet government in 
Great Britain and of responsible government in those Domin- 
ions where it was not provided for by legislation. In the 
United States another notable example of custom as an agent 
of constitutional change is the convention that no President of 
that country shall hold office for more than two terms. Custom, 
however, cannot establish practices which are directly contrary 
to the written word of the constitution. When the written 
word is clear and unambiguous it cannot be overridden. In 
this respect custom as an agent of constitutional change suffers 
from the same incapacity as judicial interpretation. It cannot 
repeal the existing law in order to establish new law. Its 
function is that of accommodation and adaptation. 

The third agent of constitutional change is direct amend- 
ment. ‘This may be described as a legislative method for it 
proceeds towards its objective by processes which involve the 
active co-operation of legislatures or electorates and its purpose 
is to subtract from or add to the written words of the existing 
constitution. ‘This method of constitutional change is more 
direct and more intelligible than judicial interpretation or 
usage. It is also more powerful. No feature of the constitu- 
tion is beyond its reach. For this reason it is the practice in 
most federal states to surround the method of direct amend- 
ment with such safeguards as will prevent an abuse of power. 
These safeguards usually assume variations of the same form. 
Before a direct amendment of a federal constitution can be 
effected it is required that the proposed alteration shall receive 
the approval not only of the national legislature but also of 
a majority or larger fixed proportion of the legislatures or 
electorates of the component states of the federation. It is 
recognized that a federation is not only a union of individual 
citizens but of individual citizens organized in provincial com- 
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munities. ‘Thus the purpose of the very complicated procedure 
of direct amendment found in some federal states is to afford 
protection to the smaller or weaker provinces or to ensure the 
maintenance of special constitutional guarantees to racial and 
religious minorities. Despite the restrictions which usually 
accompany the method of direct amendment it is obvious that 
it is potentially more powerful and extensive in its application 
and more immediate in its effects than the circuitous and long- 
term processes of judicial interpretation and custom. 

This comparison of the several methods of constitutional 
change wili suffice to indicate the advantage of the method of 
direct or legislative amendment for any broad scheme of re- 
vision. Judicial interpretation works slowly and within a 
narrow field of influence. When it is applied from a great 
distance, as is the case with the Privy Council in relation to 
Canada, there is no certainty that the direction of interpreta- 
tion will correspond with national objectives and_ ideals. 
Custom is more sensitive to movements of national sentiment 
and opinion, but it too moves within a restricted field of action. 
Its utility lies chiefly in the mechanics of government. It may, 
for example, develop a better co-ordination between agencies 
of Dominion and provincial governments. It cannot effect a 
redistribution of powers between the Dominion Parliament and 
provincial legislatures. It is evident that a progressive com- 
munity under a federal constitution must reach a point in its 
development when changes will be desired which are beyond 
the capacity of custom or judicial interpretation to provide. 
The impotence of these methods of constitutional change may 
arise from different causes. It may be that the contemplated 
changes form too great a departure from the written consti- 
tution to be accomplished by judicial interpretation. Or it 
may happen that they are desired immediately to meet an 
urgent need. In the latter case both judicial interpretation 
and custom would fail to meet the situation. It would seem 
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that in Canada the development of new forms of economic 
organization and the concurrent evolution of new theories of 
governmental responsibility for social services have reached a 
point where constitutional changes are essential to the main- 
tenance of national standards of business practice and social 
welfare. ‘The changes needed to effect these purposes can only 
be accomplished effectively by legislative amendments to the 
British North America Act. 

A study of constitutional development in Canada brings 
out very clearly the appropriate functions of the several 
methods of constitutional change. It is possible to discover 
specific alterations which have been introduced by interpreta- 
tion, by custom, and by legislative amendment. Interpretation 
has narrowed the legislative control of the Dominion Parlia- 
ment over trade and commerce and has widened the power of 
provincial legislatures over industrial conditions and _ social 
services. Custom has restricted the exercise by the Governor- 
in-Council of its power of disallowance of provincial legisla- 
tion. It has also brought about by a gradual development the 
federalization of the Dominion Cabinet under which the 
national executive has become representative of provinces, 
regions, and racial and religious minorities. For reasons which 
shall be given presently the examples of legislative amendment 
are few and such amendments have been concerned chiefly with 
the revision of financial arrangements between the Dominion 
and the provinces. The last legislative amendment of import- 
ance was effected in 1915. It increased the representation of 
the Senate through the creation of a new senatorial division 
out of the western provinces. The significant feature of 
previous constitutional changes in Canada is the relative 
importance of judicial interpretation and custom despite the 
evident limitations of these methods for any broad plan of 
deliberate revision. The explanation of this anomaly is not 
far to seek. The failure to make effective use of the legislative 
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method of amendment is due to a conspicuous omission in the 
original provisions of the British North America Act. Under 
ordinary circumstances the legislative amendment of the con- 
stitution of a federal state does not raise problems of great 
difficulty. ‘The federal constitution indicates the method and 
procedure by which amendments are to be effected. All that 
is required is a strict conformity to the procedure of amend- 
ment laid down in the constitution. In the United States, for 
example, it is declared that the constitution may be amended 
by a proposal which receives a two-thirds majority in both 
houses of Congress and the approval of three-quarters of the 
state legislatures of the union. In Australia the procedure 
calls for a popular referendum on every amending proposal 
and the amendment does not become law unless and until it 
has been accepted by a majority of the total votes cast in the 
Commonwealth and by majorities in the majority of the com- 
ponent states of the Commonwealth. The British North 
America Act is unique among federal constitutions in that it 
contains no provision whatever for its future alteration. This 
omission of any recognized and authorized procedure of 
amendment accounts in part for the abnormal influence of 
judicial interpretation in the development of the Canadian 
constitution. It also explains the infrequency and relative 
unimportance of the legislative amendments to the constitu- 
tion. And now in the face of a strong popular movement for 
constitutional reform it raises questions of great political 
gravity for which no satisfactory solution has yet been found. 
The real problem of constitutional revision in Canada is not 
the determination of the specific amendments to the British 
North America Act which are now required to satisfy the 
evident desire for a more effective national control of economic 
activity and social services. It is rather a question of devising 
a procedure by which these and future amendments of the 
constitution shall be brought about. 
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A study of the negotiations which preceded federation 
throws little hight on the omission of an amendment procedure. 
It is apparent that some of the Fathers of Confederation had 
made careful studies of the federal constitutions of the United 
States and Switzerland and were familiar with the writings of 
Hamilton, Jay, and Madison in The Federalist. It must 
have been evident to anyone who was acquainted with the 
genesis of the present constitution of the United States that 
great importance was attached to the method by which future 
constitutional amendments were to be made. Yet in the dis- 
cussions of federalism which took place in the Canadian Parlia- 
ment there is no suggestion that those who formulated the 
Quebec Resolutions had any clear perception of the signific- 
ance of this feature of a federal constitution. Various reasons 
may be advanced to account for this extraordinary oversight 
or indifference. One plausible explanation is based upon the 
fact that it was recognized generally at the Quebec Conference 
that any federal constitution for the colonies of British North 
America must assume the form of a statute of the Imperial 
Parliament. ‘This being the form of the original constitution 
it would be taken for granted that its future amendment must 
proceed from the same authority and by a similar form. This 
emphasis on the form of the British North America Act as a 
statute of the Imperial Parliament may have obscured the 
importance of indicating the precise method by which amend- 
ing proposals should be initiated by Canada in conformity with 
the accepted principles of responsible government. Another 
possible explanation is found in Sir John Macdonald’s well- 
known preference for a legislative union or, failing this, for a 
strong national government in a federal union. It may be 
that Macdonald used his influence to exclude the delicate ques- 
tion of an amendment procedure from the Quebec and London 
Conferences in the hope that in due course he could induce the 
provinces to accept a position of subordination which would 
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leave the real power of initiating amendments in the hands of 
the Dominion Parliament. If this was the real purpose of the 
omission its futility soon became apparent for the provinces 
refused to accept the position to which they had been destined 
and asserted successfully their rights to powers as ample within 
their jurisdiction as the powers conceded to the Dominion. On 
one occasion in 1887 they went so far as to claim the power of 
initiating amendments of the British North America Act inde- 
pendently of any action on the part of the Dominion Parlia- 
ment. This claim was denied by the Dominion and disregarded 
by the Imperial Government. But the occasion was not seized 
upon as an opportunity to find a solution of the problem by 
conference and compromise. Because of the inherent political 
dangers in the issue of provincial autonomy the formal discus- 
sion of this larger question was postponed to a more convenient 
season which became more remote as the years passed. 

It has been indicated that the legislative amendments to 
the British North America Act have been few in number and 
have not raised issues in which provincial rights were directly 
involved. For this reason the procedure followed in securing 
these amendments has not established precedents which would 
lead to the general acceptance of a definite usage of constitu- 
tional amendment. In the majority of cases where amend- 
ments have been sought the initiative has been taken by the 
Dominion Parliament through a Joint Address setting out the 
terms of the desired alteration. This Joint Address has been 
transmitted to the British Government and in due course has 
assumed the form of a statute of the Imperial Parliament. In 
only one instance were the provinces of the Dominion consulted 
as a preliminary to the formal request for an amendment to 
the British North America Act. This was on the occasion of 
the general revision of provincial subsidies which occurred in 
1907. It is clear, however, that this method was not regarded 
as constituting a precedent for future action. It was adopted 
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as a matter of convenience and certainly was not intended to 
operate as a formal acknowledgment by the Dominion of the 
theory of provincial consultation and consent. Proof of this 
is found in the fact that there was no consultation with the 
provinces some years later when the Dominion sought and 
obtained the amendment dealing with the enlargement of the 
Senate through the creation of a new senatorial division out 
of the four western provinces. It might have been assumed 
that the provinces would have a definite interest in this pro- 
posal because of its effect upon the relative weight of the repre- 
sentation of the older provinces in the Senate. It does not 
appear, however, that any formal protest was entered against 
the initiation of this amendment by the Dominion Parliament 
without the prior consent of the provinces. 

The omission of an amendment procedure from the British 
North America Act and the failure to supply this void by the 
growth of a usage which has commanded general assent has 
encouraged the assertion of a doctrine which now threatens 
to obstruct any broad scheme of constitutional revision. ‘That 
doctrine declares that the Canadian federation was in the 
nature of a compact or treaty and can only be altered by the 
unanimous consent of the component provinces of the Domin- 
ion. It is not without significance that the chief proponents 
of this theory of federation have assumed to speak on behalf 
of the provinces of Ontario and Quebec. This does not imply 
that adherence to the doctrine of unanimous consent is the 
considered policy of the governments of these provinces. Nor 
is it suggested that this theory does not command a measure 
of support in the other provinces. Nevertheless the fact that 
the two largest provinces of the Dominion have been foremost 
in the presentation of this point of view towards constitutional 
changes is an indication of the weight and influence that might 
be thrown against any alternative proposal. The position of 
Quebec is understandable. It wishes to secure the present 
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constitutional guarantees of racial and religious minorities 
against any possibility of assault and has not yet realized that 
these minority guarantees can be given the maximum of safety 
without applying the doctrine of unanimous consent to the 
entire field of constitutional amendment. ‘The position of 
Ontario is less intelligible and more susceptible of modification. 
As for the remaining seven provinces there has been no intima- 
tion of the official attitude of their governments but the dis- 
cussions at the Dominion-Provincial Conference of 1927 
suggest that they would not favour the rigorous application 
of the theory of unanimous consent. ‘The tendency of the 
smaller provinces is to support a more flexible procedure of 
amendment. The larger provinces have been inclined to favour 
the maintenance of the status quo. It is true that the issue has 
not been clearly joined between the two groups of provinces. 
At the same time there has been no indication that the Domin- 
ion and the provinces could agree forthwith upon an amend- 
ment procedure which would involve the explicit repudiation 
of the doctrine of unanimity. 


The recent growth of a popular movement for constitu- 
_ tional reform has brought the problem of amendment into a 
clearer focus than at any time since Confederation. A Do- 
minion-Provincial Conference has been summoned to meet 
before the close of the present year to consider the expediency 
of amendments to the British North America Act which would 
transfer to the Dominion the jurisdiction over social services 
and hours and conditions of labour now held by the provinces. 
The final subject on the agenda proposed by the Dominion 
Government is the determination of the method by which these 
proposed amendments should be effected. This is the crucial 
question. It is unfortunate that it is to be discussed in a year 
preceding a general election when it is almost inevitable that 
short-term considerations of party strategy will obscure the 
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long-term objective of national interest.* To disregard its 
importance and attempt to secure an ad hoc agreement by all 
the provinces to specific amendment proposals may prove an 
added embarrassment if there is any implied acknowledgment 
of the doctrine of unanimous consent. It must be recognized 
that political rights harden quickly in the mould of custom and 
that the acceptance of this doctrine by successive precedents 
will make it more difficult to depart from in the future. If it is 
to be adopted it should be done with open eyes and with a full 
consideration of its implications and probable consequences. 
Some of these implications are self-evident. It would give a 
single province a power of veto over constitutional changes 
desired by the remaining eight provinces and by a vast major- 
ity of the Canadian electorate. It would mean that Canada 
would be taking a deliberate step towards greater rigidity in 
its constitutional arrangements when the whole trend of 
modern economic life is emphasizing the vital importance of 
flexibility in a rapidly changing world. It would arrest the 
growth and hamper the expression of the national idea in 
Canada. It would leave the effective control of the develop- 
ment of the Canadian constitution in the keeping of the Judic- 
ial Committee of the Privy Council. It would provide the 
most remarkable illustration in history of a national community 
refusing to trust its own judgment in the determination of its 
domestic arrangements and its way of life. It would involve 
a retreat from national responsibility in its internal aspects 
and the gradual encroachment of a theory of federalism which 
would transform the Dominion into a league of provinces. It 
may be that this is the path along which the Dominion is to 
travel in future years. But it should be recognized that it is 
a far different path from that which has been indicated by the 
course of Canadian development since the turn of the present 


century. 


*Since this article was written it has been announced that the proposed 
Dominion-Provincial Conference to consider constitutional amendments has 
been postponed indefinitely. 


THE FLASHLIGHT 


By DuNcAN CAMPBELL ScoTtT 


a 


Wy ale Latourneau pushed the frying-pan to the back of 
the stove. ‘The savour of its contents had grown faint 
on the air. ‘he fire was dying and there seemed no reason 
to renew it. That was grateful, for the evening had been warm 
but there was now a coolness incoming from the river through 
the close branches of the willows. Her husband was late for 
supper, even beyond a not unusual lateness. She had come 
from her work, had prepared supper, had waited patiently, 
had taken a little of the food. There was nothing more to do. 
The one room of her house was clean and in order. It con- 
tained all her worldly goods; the only hint of far-off comfort 
was a small sofa and on the floor two strips of catalan; and of 
far-away decoration, on the wall, two coloured prints, one of 
Jesus with the flaming heart on His breast, one of St. Anthony 
of Padua. The room represented well the qualities of the 
Latourneaus, Achille’s thriftlessness and Marie’s industry. 

No, there was nothing to do but wait. 

If she had given a thought to herself she would have been 
aware that she had returned home tired and worried; and when 
she had hung up her old working-dress, she had been unable 
to put off her weariness. It was always easy for her to do that, 
but this evening she was disquieted and the absence of Achille 
added to the feeling. Certain phrases were echoing in her 
memory; she could not escape them. If she thought of any- 
thing else or became absorbed in her work they returned with 
a dull persistence. She said, “Where did you put it?” and I 
said, “I don’t know,” and she said, “You must have laid it down 
somewhere,” and I said, ““Yes, I must have,” and she, “You're 
a stupid fool, I'll keep what it cost off your money.” ‘Terrible 
threat! 
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Then the figure of one of the ladies for whom she did 
charing would rise before her, a vigorous and bony figure, 
heated and dusty with house-cleaning, clad in a draggled 
kimono, the lean little head covered with a soiled mop-cap. I 
said and she said, and finally the dread words, “I hold you re- 
sponsible, mind you, Til keep it off your money.” ‘The con- 
tempestuous accent of that you was as irritating to her memo- 
ries as a grain of sand in the eye; and there was even more 
troublesome matter on her mind than that altercation. She 
was accustomed to fault-finding and nagging and usually 
could forget it; the moment she had lighted the fire in the stove 
it seemed to fly up the chimney with the first smoke. But she 
had done something which she hardly dared think of, which 
she could not reason about. If the fact merely peeped at her 
out of the dust and trial of her day’s work her timid heart 
almost stopped beating. The loss of the flashlight was one 
thing, she was not to blame for that; but this other, this deed! 
No one else but Marie Latourneau was responsible for that and 
for the consequences, whatever they might be. 


She had gone three times to the door. Each time there 
was less light on the street, on the dusty leaves of the willows, 
on the cool brown glitter of the river. On the fourth time there 
was quite enough light left to see Achille coming home with 
that dogged, slow persistence in his walk that she knew so well. 
“Come in, my old man, come in,” she said, taking him by the 
elbow. “What has my little cabbage got so fast under his 
arms? His supper is waiting for him and all cold.” She knew 
there was no use asking him any questions; when he had 
reached a certain stage of intoxication he was speechless. He 
had reached that final stage in which he was not only speech- 
less but completely numb; he felt as if his nose were being 
slowly screwed on to his face; he could stand, he could walk, 
but every other function of his body was suspended. 
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He stood in the middle of the floor; under one arm he held 
a dry codfish, rolled so tight that it looked like an old pair of 
corsets, and under the other a bunch of green onions. Marie 
succeeded after several attempts in getting the codfish, but 
he would not give up the onions. “There now, Achille dear, 
give me the onions!’ She only broke off the tops, got her 
hands covered with juice, and the room was filled with the 
pungent smell. Laying the codfish on the stove, she began to 
manoeuvre the body of Achille toward the bed with the skill 
of one accustomed to deal with lay figures, and when he had 
arrived she forced him to sit down. He sat as rigid as an idol 
and she knelt before him and took off his boots. He was a 
plasterer and his boots were eloquent of his trade, hard and 
dry, with splotches of lime and plaster-of-Paris and _ little 
plantations of cow’s hair. They had no laces and fitted him 
like a pair of sabots. 

After another futile attempt to secure the onions, she 
lifted his feet and as easily as if he were on ball-bearings she 
laid him on the bed and covered him with a patchwork quilt. 
It was clear that the bed and its coverings were ready for just 
such an eventuality. Achille lay numb under the decent old 
quilt with his head on a white pillow-case, the onions concealed, 
and only his face visible—a pallid, costive-looking face with 
wide fixed eyes. Marie bent over him and kissed his hot, dry 
cheeks; then his lips moved and he whispered. She could not 
hear him. ‘What, my little cabbage, what?’ He whispered 
again, “Joli ceur.”’ She repeated the words to herself, “Jolt 
ceur,’ with the tenderness of understanding and forgiveness. 

There was nothing more to be done; there was an estab- 
lished routine for these happenings and she had only to await 
the moment for the next step. It was too early to light her 
lamp, so she took her beads and sat in the rocking-chair before 
the window. But the moment she felt them that menacing 
form arose and the hateful dialogue prevented the well-known 
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prayer. Her adjustment of Achille had put all the trouble out 
of her head. She went over it, again and again, and the mono- 
tony of the thought at last conquered the irritation of it. 
There was a cooling breeze from the river and the sound of 
ripples coming from the roots of the willows. ‘The physical 
weariness of the day overcame her, but before she slept she 
made a prayer to St. Anthony of Padua, that guardian and 
discoverer of lost things, that he would restore the flashlight. 

The sleep was long and tranquil. Suddenly she was 
awakened by something. It was not the increased sound of 
water, for the breeze had not freshened; nor the mild light in 
the room, for the moon was making a pattern of willow leaves 
on the whitewashed front of the house and came through the 
window tempered with shadow. ‘There had been a noise, and 
there on the floor was a spot of light, veiled, indistinct, yet 
plain enough and certainly not moonlight. Marie bent down 
and felt for it. Her old working-dress had fallen to the floor 
and shining through a fold was the gleam. In a moment she 
had solved the mystery. She had recovered the lost flashlight. 
But she did not try to understand how it had been caught and 
concealed in the fold of her dress, or how, when it had 
fallen, the bulb had been set alight. Her heart gave an exult- 
ant throb of thankfulness to St. Anthony, who had not failed 
her. She could no longer be held responsible or charged with 
its cost. In her triumph she searched every corner of her 
shadowy room with the flashlight and finally illuminated the 
face of Achille. He stirred, relaxed a little, began a smile 
that ended in wrinkling the bridge of his nose, and lifted his 
head without opening his eyes. Marie knew what he expected. 
She brought him a drink of cool water with a little oatmeal 
in it; he relapsed with a long breath. She turned back the 
quilt, gathered the bunch of onions and covered him snugly. 

Without lighting her lamp she undressed and lay on the 
sofa against the wall, leaving Achille in the odour of onions. 
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There she lay in the dim moonlight with her eyes shut—a little, 
brown, serious woman—and clasped to her breast she held the 
flashlight. Of a sudden she smiled. Now that the lost had 
been found that other of the day’s troubles came back again, 
but she smiled. ‘The recollection of her mistress’s figure had 
lost its power of irritation. Now she could see only the comedy 
of it; the ridiculous “bidoor cap” (which was the nearest the 
lady could approach the pronunciation of boudoir cap), the 
strand of cobweb that festooned her ear, the dirty kimono, and 
the fragmentary bedroom slippers. 

Her easy mind went back over the past and the future. 
Certainly she could never go back there to work. If Mrs. 
McGuire ever forgave her for carrying off the flashlight she 
could never forgive the other offence if she found out how 
McGuire had escaped. She would send the flashlight and 
demand her money. But it had been too annoying to hear the 
poor chap abused through the closed door; after all, he had 
only got drunk. It was his habit as it was Achille’s, and it 
did no good to lock them up. Imagine a state of domestic 
tyranny in which she would put poor Achille under lock and 
key, deny him food and drink, careless of his aching head and 
general misery; impossible! So when Mrs. McGuire went out 
at half-past four and told her to be sure to shut the back door 
when she went away, and gave her another harsh word about 
the flashlight, Marie’s indignation got the better of her. 

Well, she would send back the flashlight by Duane 
Gagnon’s boy; he was a polite lad. When poor Mr. McGuire 
had implored her to let him out and described the state of 
what he called his “thurst’”’, she had had compassion on him; 
fortunately for him she had known where the key was hidden! 
“Shure, Mrs. Latourneau, a few of us had a drop together and 
I had one drink too many.” A sufficient explanation; just 
the “Joli caur” again. Well, she was glad she had done it 
when she had locked the bedroom door and had hidden the key. 
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There was a mystery for Mrs. McGuire to solve. And right 
glad she was that she had done it when she found that her 
wage had not been left for her in the usual place. No, she 
would not ask Diane to let her lad go; she would get young 
Parent to take back the flashlight. He was a saucy young 
devil and would demand her money and get it too, and leave 
with some impudent remarks for Mrs. McGuire to remember. 

The thought gave satisfaction, and responsibility fell away 
from her mind. She went to sleep. The flashlight slipped 
from her hands and as it rolled over the light came on again. 
Propped and slanted against her side it threw a gleam on the 
wall, casting an ironic spot on the picture of St. Anthony. Tull 
of a sudden the battery failed and the Saint was extinguished. 
But the room was not yet in darkness, for the moon still shone, 
low in the west; nor in silence, for there was still the lapping of 
water at the roots of the willows. 


LEVIATHAN OR OCTOPUS? 
By F. A. Knox 





KMANDS for more intervention in private business by the 

government always grow in periods of economic difficulty. 
As Professor Toynbee remarked at the conference on “the 
State and Economic Life” held in London in May, 1932, under 
the auspices of the International Institute of Intellectual 
Co-operation,* “Liberalism (in the sense of freedom of enter- 
prise) is the régime of easy times and authoritarianism is the 
outcome of difficult times. It is an advantage to live in easy 
times but whenever times are difficult there arises the necessity 
of the subordination of the individual to a concentration of 
authority. In many periods of history this has been so. And 
we accept the fact that the necessity for authority has arisen 
again.” 

The unanimity with which the prominent economists and 
other experts from many countries at this conference agreed, 
that the present trend to greater state intervention in economic 
life marks the beginning of a new era which may last for as 
long as a century, is the most impressve feature of their discus- 
sions. Called together to consider possible remedies for the 
unfortunate international repercussions of the growth of eco- 
nomic nationalism, it early became clear in their discussions 
that the delegates did not believe it possible to erect an 
enduring framework of prosperity on the arrangements which 
had succeeded before the war. This attitude is especially 
impressive on the part of economists and historians from 
France, Great Britain and the United States, where individual- 
ism has its deepest roots. No denial of the validity of economic 
reasoning is involved. Rather the change in attitude arises 
from the recognition, forced on the world by bitter experience, 


*The State and Economic Life. Paris: International Institute of Intel- 
lectual Co-operation, 1933. 
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that the growth in the scale of industries since the industrial 
revolution has altered the conditions assumed by the classical 
economists. Reasonings based on the assumption of a multi- 
tude of small buyers and sellers in the market no longer apply 
without considerable modification. The system of Liberalism 
in both politics and economics has in fact been the “mother” 
of the conditions which seem to demand an authoritarian 
system to cope with them. 

If we accept such a view, it makes a great difference in 
our attitude to such important nineteenth century ways of 
promoting international economic intercourse as the most- 
favoured-nation clause, the open-door policy and the world- 
wide investment of capital by the older countries. Their recon- 
sideration by the first committee of the conference showed 
clearly that, while increased government interference was 
accepted as inevitable, not all the delegates thought that it 
had become so extensive or so enlightened as to justify sub- 
stantial modification of these policies. Professor Viner of 
Chicago defended the most-favoured-nation clause as neces- 
sary to prevent the exacerbation of international relations by 
the growth of tariff discrimination. Sir Arthur Salter, how- 
ever, thought it vain to expect that any nation would so general- 
ize its tariff reductions as a retention of the clause in future 
commercial treaties would necessitate. Mutual concessions 
attained through hard bargaining would not be extended 
to-day to countries which had provided no quid pro quo. 
International convention in these matters must be revised to 
permit the reduction of tariffs by regional agreement, so long 
as such tariff groups welcome other countries who are willing 
to make similar concessions. 

There was more general support for the open-door policy 
by which traders of all countries are guaranteed equality of 
economic opportunity in the dependencies of the colonial 
powers. The policy was a measure of what Professor Zimmern 
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aptly called “colonial disarmament”. It assured powers not 
possessed of colonies access to the natural resources and mar- 
kets of these areas, and at the same time protected the native 
populations from the economic exploitation which might occur 
were they reserved to the traders of the mother country. 

The mischief which uncontrolled capital movements had 
caused since the war indicated clearly the need of control. Sir 
Arthur Salter’s proposals gained the most general approval 
amongst the delegates. In a lending country assent of the 
Foreign Office ought to be required for any loans which might 
have political significance; lenders should be warned that, in 
all other instances, political support of the bondholders in case 
of default could not be relied on; the credit of the borrowing 
country should be the sole consideration. Governments in 
borrowing countries should control all sales of bonds abroad 
by their own nationals. Through their effects on the balance 
of payments, exchange rates and general credit conditions, 
capital borrowings directly influence the national welfare. 
This advice should be heeded in Canada. 

The second committee of the conference studied the 
probable effects, in the long run, of increased governmental 
interference. ‘Their character depends on whether state con- 
trol is “planned” or not. The question was raised whether 
a parliamentary democracy could formulate and carry through 
a “planned economic policy”. But before this was discussed 
Professor Toynbee argued that, whether “planned”’ or not, the 
limitation of the range of action by private initiative would 
destroy the present institutional arrangements for facilitating 
international trade; new ones must therefore be consciously 
created. Otherwise there will result “relations of the most 
destructive kind between national states’ and “the more per- 
fect the national planning the more terrible will be the clash’’. 
The long Australian experience, reported by Professcr Cop- 
land, showed that there was hope for planning within a 
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democracy. Almost every known form of government inter- 
vention had been tried and a wealth of experience accumulated 
of great significance for other countries. Efficient operation of 
state enterprises had been obtained, though political expediency 
had led to their uneconomic expansion and poor financing. 
Parliament is being asked to leave the power of initiative and 
finance more completely in the hands of these public corpora- 
tions and to set up other checks on its powers, such as the Aus- 
tralian Loan Council, which is vested with power to control all 
foreign borrowing. 

The Italian delegates, however, were not impressed. Only 
within the “corporate” state can there be that subordination 
of private interest to the interest of the nation, that lasting 
integration of all aspects of the national economic life, which 
alone ought to be dignified with the name of “planned” 
economy. The Fascist party has erected in Italy a framework 
within which the individual and general interest is reconciled 
in a manner impossible under a parliamentary democracy. 

M. Rosenstock-Franck makes a devastating commentary 
on such claims.* “In matters of control Italy has invented 
nothing. The whole protectionist system is the old equilibrium 
between industry and agriculture pursued by Giolitti.... At 
bottom it is the same; customs barriers, dumping, govern- 
mental subventions, export bounties and tax exemptions. The 
trusts and consortiums are still far behind the degree of car- 
tellization in Germany and perhaps it is a good thing for the 
Italian economy; there is an Italian economy, there is not a 
Fascist nor a “corporate” economy.’ Government interven- 
tion in Italy has been of an “extraordinary banality”. There 
are no signs of a “planned” economy. Political exigencies 
daily dictate the character of the interference by the Fascist 
government. “In a dictatorial régime the incidence of politics 


*T’économie corporative fasciste en doctrine et en fait. Ses origines his- 
toriques et son évolution. Paris: Librairie Universitaire. J. Gamber, 1934. 
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and of administration on the activities of private individuals 
is so continuous that Fascism has been able to give the impres- 
sion of possessing that control of the Italian economy which 
actually escapes it... The direction of the Italian economy 
is in the hands of an oligarchy of the producers’ confederations. 
... Up to the present there is no reason to predict the socializa- 
tion of the régime; the great capitalists keep careful guard.” 
These critical conclusions are supported by a detailed and 
objective analysis which is the most impressive the reviewer 
has yet seen. It should be studied by those who assume that 
a.dictatorship is an easy solution for the ills of democracy. 

In Dollars (Yale University Press) Lionel Edie, form- 
erly Professor of Finance at the University of Chicago, blames 
the lack of courageous intervention in the operations of the 
monetary system for the severity of the depression. As a 
consequence of the failure of the chief central banks of the 
world to undertake open-market operations on a large enough 
scale in 1930 and 1931 the price level fell so far that the burden 
on individuals became intolerable. Social pressure on govern- 
ments forced their interference. As a result the gold standard 
has been abandoned, and competitive depreciation of currencies 
has worsened the situation internationally; meanwhile a chaos 
of conflicting and contradictory internal monetary policies has 
appeared. Edie thinks that “politics has entered monetary 
policy” and will stay there for a long time. 

Blame for this unfortunate failure of the central banks 
is to be laid on the monetary philosophy common to central 
bankers. They refuse to recognize the real extent of the 
power which Edie, in common with many experts, believes 
them to possess to alter the volume of credit and so control the 
more violent movements of the general price level. In one of 
the most provocative chapters of the book Edie makes English 
monetary policy the subject of a detailed analysis to support 
his attack on this whole philosophy of central bank imaction. 
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In the face of this policy he finds it possible to approve of 
much of Mr. Roosevelt’s monetary policy which, viewed in 
isolation, seems questionable. In conclusion, he argues that 
an early return to a modified gold standard is a necessity to 
the return of prosperity. The specifications he lays down for 
the new standard are so radical, however, that almost nothing 
of the old standard remains but the name. 

Major Harris in a little book, The New Deal in Canada 
(Ryerson Press), makes a plea for the trial in Canada of the 
“controlled capitalism” of the “New Deal” and much of tts 
machinery. Unfortunately his own recommendations for 
additional measures of reform in Canada rest so completely 
on a too ready acceptance of the “lack of adequate purchasing 
power” propaganda by which the New Deal has been “put 
over” in the United States as to make some of them question- 
able. In view of available analyses of this problem by econo- 
mists it is surprising to find it soberly set down that a redis- 
tribution of wealth brought about by appropriate devices of 
taxation would so alter the purchasing power available to the 
public as to provide an outlet for the surplus producing power 
of the capitalist system in this supposed age of plenty. Where 
he is not dominated by this theory, Major Harris has some 
shrewd suggestions to offer. He wisely insists on the necessity 
of so modifying our tariff as to permit a volume of imports 
large enough to make possible the purchase of our exports by 
others. Apart, however, from its specific reeommendations 
the book is worth reading; it is well written and the spirit of 
concern for the improvement of the capitalist system which it 
displays is admirable. It is to be hoped the Major Harris’ 
book may spread amongst his fellow-manufacturers in Canada, 
some of his own faith in the possibility of more social control 
while retaining the advantages of freedom of enterprise over 
a large part of our economic life. There is a vast difference 
between a sustaining Leviathan and a strangling Octopus. 


MURDER AT MARSEILLES 


By R. L. FrREDENBURGH 





HAT “the Balkans are a powder magazine on which the 
whole of Europe looks with suspicion and fear,” is an 
oft-quoted observation of the late Lord Balfour. Certainly 
the course of events during the past few years is not likely to 
allay the apprehension with which the rest of the world regards 
South-Eastern Europe. And now the brutal assassination of 
King Alexander of Yugoslavia is so reminiscent of the Sara- 
jevo murders of just twenty years ago that the Marseilles 
dispatch was greeted everywhere with the anxious question: 
“What is behind the assassination?” 

The facts of the Marseilles tragedy are common know- 
ledge. King Alexander had paid'a state visit to Bulgaria at 
the end of September, and had done much to consolidate the 
rapprochement between the two countries, which has been 
steadily developing since the beginning of 1928. ‘Ten days 
after his return from Sofia, Alexander set out for Paris, where 
he was to continue discussions with the French Foreign Min- 
ister, with a view to settling, prior to M. Barthou’s projected 
visit to Rome, the long-standing differences between his coun- 
try and Italy. 

Less than ten minutes after he stepped on French soil 
King Alexander was dead, and M. Barthou was suffering 
from two wounds that cost him his life. ‘The fact that the 
French police were negligent, that greater precaution should 
have been taken, that M. Barthou’s life might have been saved 
had the situation been handled skilfully, does not concern us 
here, 

The assassin, Vlada Georghieff (alias Peter Keleman), 
was a Macedonian terrorist and a heutenant of Ivan Mihailoff, 
the head of the notorious Macedonian Revolutionary Organiz- 
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ation which has been responsible for the terrorism conducted 
since the war on the boundaries of Yugoslavia, Greece and 
Bulgaria. Alexander’s death was the climax of a carefully- 
laid plot in which Macedonian and Croat revolutionaries com- 
bined to disturb the peace, internal and external, of Yugo- 
slavia with the aim of bringing to an end the present organiz- 
ation of the state. Hence, to understand the forces that 
compassed the King’s death, we must consider the position of 
the Croats and the Macedonians in the Yugoslav State that 
was proclaimed on Ist December, 1918. 

The Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes—the 
official title of the state until 1929—is a complex political 
mosaic. Its area is slightly under one hundred thousand 
square miles, and its population, according to the census of 
1921, twelve millions, of which Serbs, Croats and Slovenes 
comprise eighty-three per cent. Among the minorities included 
in the kingdom are Magyars, Germans, Albanians, Moslems . 
and some half-million Macedonian Slavs. The Serbs, num- 
bering nearly six millions, are by far the largest of the three 
predominant groups; they belong to the Orthodox Church and 
their culture and outlook incline them toward the East. The 
Croats and Slovenes, on the other hand, are intensely Catholic 
and the successive rule of Roman, Venetian, and Hapsburg 
has not failed to turn their faces to the West. Croats and 
Slovenes alike regard the Serb with contempt and themselves 
as the historical defenders of the Roman tradition against the 
barbarism of the Turk. 

A glance at a pre-war map of the Balkans will explain 
the complexity of the South Slav State that was created in 
1918 out of these diverse elements. Serbia and Montenegro 
had risen as independent ‘states when the Ottoman tide began 
to recede. ‘The former had been granted a constitution in 1889, 
but it was not until 1903 that it became a constitutional 
monarchy in any real sense of the term, and not till seven years 
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later did Montenegro secure this form of government. South 
Serbia, or Macedonia, was taken from Turkey in 1912 and 
joined to the kingdom. 


Bosnia and Herzegovina were poor and backward, the 
imprint of the Turk’s hand still remained; they had been under 
Hapsburg suzerainty since 1878, and had been annexed in 
1908, but the country was still undeveloped and the people 
almost entirely lacking in culture and political experience. 
Along the Adriatic, Dalmatia and Slovenia were included 
within the Austrian system. Each had its own provincial Diet 
and sent members to the parliament in Vienna; both enjoyed 
a considerable degree of local autonomy and, after 1907, a 
franchise based on manhood suffrage. 


Finally in this patchwork design that became Yugoslavia, 
there were the two provinces that came within the orbit of the 
government of Budapest, Croatia-Slavonia and Voivodina. 
Nominally, the Croats were an autonomous people with their 
provincial Diet at Zagreb; actually they possessed few political 
rights and were subject to the domination of the Hungarian 
aristocracy. The great mass of the peasants in both provinces 
were poor, illiterate, discontented, and, with the exception of 
the wealthier land-owners, wholly lacking in political experi- 
ence. It was not the custom of the Magyar people freely to 
grant political and social privileges to their alien subjects. 

Such then were the territories and the people which were 
united in 1918. It was only fifteen years earlier that M. 
Récouly, despairing of a union of the South-Slavs, had 
written: 


More and more obvious appear the illusion and chimera of 
those who hope to unite all the Slavs of the South: Croatia, 
Bosnia, Serbia, Montenegro, and Bulgaria. That is perhaps 
a beautiful dream, but it is only the dream of literary artists 
and poets. As for the Croats and Serbs, religion and civiliz- 
ation, spirit and historical tradition turn the former toward 
the Occident and the latter toward the Orient. To wish to 
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unite them is to wish to unite two contrary things, to reconcile 
Rome and Byzantium. 


In 1903 the Radical Party succeeded in deposing the 
Obrenovitch dynasty and recalling Karageorgevitch to the 
throne of Serbia. From that time on King Peter and the 
Radical Party were associated in a common aim; first, to free 
Serbia from the financial bondage in which it was held by 
Austria-Hungary as a result of the extravagance of the 
Obrenovitch rulers; and secondly, to create a Greater Serbia 
on the basis of Pan-Slavism. _ 

The Monarchy and the Radical Party found in Nicholas 
Pashitch a leader who could be trusted to carry out their policy 
with skill and courage. Pashitch was undoubtedly the shrewd- 
est politician in South-Eastern Europe and he sueceeded—too 
well, as we shall see—in his aim of expanding Serbia. 

The annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina in 1908 by 
Austria-Hungary gave a double impetus to the cause of 
Yugoslav union. The Magyars agreed on this move in return 
for electoral changes which swept away the last vestiges of 
independence from the non-Magyar nationalities in Hungary, 
leaving them more discontented with the Hapsburg yoke and 
more envious of their kinsmen in Serbia. Moreover, with the 
definite incorporation of the two occupied provinces in the 
Empire, the Slav people saw their hopes of a great South-Slav 
state indefinitely postponed. “In Serbia, Montenegro, Bosnia, 
Herzegovina, Dalmatia, Croatia, Southern Hungary and 
Slovenia,” Macartney says, “the Southern Slavs rallied toge- 
ther to form one bloc, united by none knew what secret 
threads.”’ 

The war inspired many of the South Slavs to redouble 
their efforts toward a union. In 1914, and again in the fol- 
lowing year, the Serbian parliament authorized the Ministry 
to continue “the war against Austria-Hungary for the purpose 
“Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes,” a “Constitu- 
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of liberating the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes under the Haps- 
burg Monarchy”. But war also gave rise to powerful centri- 
fugal forces. Soon after the Italian share of the spoils was 
established by the secret treaty of London, news of the agree- 
ment leaked out, and, carefully exploited by German propa- 
gandists, served to rally the Croats and the Slovenes to the 
defence of the Empire against their traditional enemy, Italy. 
It was for this more than any other reason that the Croat and 
Slovene troops were, till the very end, among the most loyal 
in the empire. When Serbia was overrun, it often happened 
that the officers, and even the entire strength of the occupying 
forces were Croats and Slovenes, and the fact has not since 
been forgotten by either side. 

Throughout the war the South Slavs of the empire de- 
manded that they be raised to a full partnership with the 
Germans and Magyars—an idea associated with the unfortu- 
Franz Ferdinand—and, when it was patently too late, their 
claim was grudgingly recognized by the Monarchy. But not 
until the autumn of 1918 was the idea of autonomy under the 
Hapsburgs finally rejected and only then as the result of two 
events, the break-up of the empire and the appearance of the 
Wilsonian catch- phrase, “self -determination”. Already, 
Wilson had recognized the Czechoslovaks. 

Thus when the bonds of empire suddenly snapped, no one 
knew exactly what was to become of the South Slav subjects 
and in the confusion of those hectic days no one—with the 
exception of Italy and Serbia—appeared to care. Sonnino 
and Pashitch found themselves at grips over the future of the 
east coast of the Adriatic. 

The final phase of the movement towards Yugoslav union 
began in 1917 with the publication of the Corfu Manifesto, 
signed by Pashitch and by Trumbitch, the Dalmatian feder- 
alist. ‘This document proclaimed that the three peoples con- 
stituted a single nation, that their future state would be the 
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tional, Democratic and Parliamentary Monarchy” under the 
ruling house of Serbia; the new state would have its national 
flag, while each of the three component parts would also enjoy 
full equality in the use of its own flag; the two alphabets and 
three prevalent religions would be on an equal basis; suffrage 
in the new state would be equal, direct and secret; and, finally, 
the future constitution would be framed by a constituent 
assembly elected by universal suffrage. Unfortunately for 
the constitution-makers and for Yugoslavia, one important 
question was evaded—whether the new state should be con- 
stituted on a federal or a unitary basis. 

It is quite impossible to say what proportion of the South 
Slavs of the empire subscribed to the principles of the Corfu 
Manifesto, either at the time of its proclamation or at the close 
of 1918. ‘The circumstances were such that the people were 
never given—under such conditions could nov be given—an 
opportunity to express their desires. This at least may be 
said, that it served as a rallying-point around which all the 
forces making for union might be centred; it promised freedom, 
equality, independence; and around these three ideals Serbian 
Centrist and Dalmatian Federalist might meet on common 
ground. 

The briefest summary must here suffice of the formation 
of the union and the interesting problems that were raised in 
the National Assembly. In the autumn of 1918, the empire 
of the Hapsburgs suddenly collapsed. The German-Aus- 
trians withdrew from the Reichsrat and discarded the empire; 
the Hungarians declared the Ausgleich dissolved. Among the 
various South Slav groups of the empire, local councils sprang 
up and on the basis of these there was established in Zagreb a 
revolutionary convention known as the “National Majority”. 
This body was not, it is true, a freely elected assembly, but it 
did on the whole fairly represent all the South Slavs under 
the Hapsburgs. 
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In the bewildering confusion of the last months of 1918, 
the Croats, under the leadership of Stefan Raditch, the leader 
of the Croat Peasant Party, who earned for himself the title 
of the “uncrowned King of Croatia”, declared themselves an 
independent Peasant Republic, and sought foreign recogni- 
tion. When this recognition was refused, the National 
Majority at Zagreb decided to accept the Serbs’ invitation 
to consider the formation of a Yugoslav state on the basis of 
the Corfu Manifesto. Actually, there was no alternative. On 
23rd November, M. Pribichebitch, a member of the National 
Majority, declared “unless we come to an agreement immedi- 
ately, there will be disorders in the land.” Already, in fact, 
peasants were burning the castles of the great land-owners and 
Italian troops were advancing along the Dalmatian coast. 
Harassed both within and from without, the Zagreb Conven- 
tion sent a committee to Belgrade to participate with other 
South Slavs in the creation of a national state. 

There can be little doubt that most people in the former 
Austro-Hungarian provinces would have preferred a union on 
a federal basis. But it 1s equally certain that there was no 
practical alternative to union of some type. The National 
Majority in their instructions to their committee, sought a 
provisional union which would stamp out revolution and meet 
the Italian advance, while preserving their full right to treat 
as an independent people with regard to the terms of their 
entry into the future national state. In this attempt they were 
met by the blunt refusal of the clever old politician, Pashitch, 
who was determined to eradicate all traces of sectionalism in 
the new state. For the time being, the question was left in 
abeyance, to be settled by a constitutional convention, when 
peace was finally achieved. In the meantime, Alexander, as 
Prince Regent of Serbia, received the committee of the 
National Majority, and at their invitation on Ist December, 
1918, proclaimed Serbia and the other sections joined together 
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in “The United Kingdom of The Serbs, Croats and Slovenes” 
under the ruling house of Serbia. In the provisional parlia- 
ment that was to govern during the emergency Raditch and 
his followers refused to take the seats allotted to them. 


The elections for the constitutional convention are acknow- 
ledged to have been conducted on the fiairest possible basis. 
The Croatian Peasant Party elected fifty members and the 
Slovene Populists, a second party advocating federalism, 
secured twenty-seven seats out of a total of 419. The conven- 
tion met in Belgrade on 12th December, 1920, and at once set 
to work on the task of formulating a constitution. Scores of 
drafts were presented, federal, unitary, and also a combination 
of both principles, produced by the Democratic Party. But 
Pashitch and his Radical Party were triumphant and the con- 
stitution that was passed on 28th June, 1921, by a vote of 223 
to 35, was permeated throughout by their aims. 


Thus the claims of Croats, Slovenes, Moslems and Mace- 
donians for a federal state in which they would enjoy a wide 
degree of autonomy, were effectively smothered. The in- 
structions of the National Majority to their delegates two 
years earlier—considered by them as the basis on which they 
accepted the union—were set aside by a convention dominated 
by the Serbs, a convention, moreover, which had been chosen 
on a national basis and implied that the constitution was to 
be settled by a majority vote rather than on the basis of its 
acceptance ‘by each of the component sections. On the other 
hand, there is a certain justification for Pashitch’s policy; 
almost completely unorganized, threatened by hostile neigh- 
bours, the country required a strong central government. 


The constitution of 28th June, 1921, was an obvious at- 
tempt to obliterate historical divisions. The old frontiers were 
abolished and the provincial diets supplanted by a national 
parliament at Belgrade, the Skupshtina; local officials were to 
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be chosen by the people but were to be subject to the super- 
vision of the national government. “In this way,” says 
Professor Seton-Watson, “the Constitution placed undue 
powers in the hands of an incompetent clique in Belgrade, and 
speedily produced deterioration in all branches of the adminis- 
tration—especially in the former Austro-Hungarian prov- 
inces.” ‘The new kingdom was to be governed as a “Constitu- 
tional Monarchy” and a “Parliamentary Democracy.” 

No sooner had Alexander taken the oath to the new con- 
stitution than the cry of “revision” was raised; and since that 
time revision has been the chief aim of one or more sections 
of the Yugoslav state. Kven Trumbitch, who with Pashitch 
signed ‘the Corfu Manifesto, and Protitch, one of the latter’s 
most intimate associates, joined in the demand. During the 
succeeding years, while the Serbs were attempting—sometimes 
ruthlessly—to stamp out sectionalism, and the Radical and 
Democratic parties were endeavouring to secure the general 
acceptance of the Yugoslav state on its present basis, Raditch 
and his Croat Peasant Party scornfully refused Pashitch’s 
invitation to enter the government and even refused to sit in 
parliament. 

In 1925 Raditch changed his policy. He proclaimed his 
acceptance of the Monarchy, the Dynasty and the Constitution 
of 28th June, 1921, and announced that he and his followers 
were prepared to participate in the government. Portfolios 
were at once offered to his party and accepted. Shortly after- 
wards Raditch himself became Minister of Public Instruction; 
but whatever else his qualities may have been, he was not the 
person to work in harmony with his colleagues in the Cabinet, 
and after a few months of office he resigned. 

Thereafter, while Cabinet after Cabinet rose and fell, 
Raditch continued his bitter attacks upon the government. 
Finally, on 20th June, 1928, in the midst of a fiery debate, a 
Serb deputy rose in the chamber and emptied his gun at 
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Raditch and the other Croat leaders. The King graciously 
visited his bedside to offer his sympathy; the government pub- 
licly expressed their sorrow. But on 8th August Raditch died 
and with him all hope of an understanding between the Serbs 
and Croats of the kingdom. The Peasant Party retired to 
Zagreb and refused to recognize the “Rump” parliament at 
Belgrade. Since that time, revolutionary and autonomist have 
constantly sought to exploit the murder and to discredit the 
government. 

From the very inception of the Yugoslav state, parlia- 
mentarism has worked poorly and government has been weak 
and vacillating. ‘Too often professional politicians have been 
willing completely to disregard the nation’s interest in their 
Cabinets of TTweedledee and Tweedledum. As a consequence, 
even before 1928 the Monarch had to assume an important role 
as umpire and. advisor; while the swift succession of govern- 
ments served to entrench an already powerful bureaucracy. 

After the death of Raditch and the withdrawal of the 
Croat Peasant members to Zagreb, government came to a 
standstill. Mindful of their leader’s end, the Croats refused 
to celebrate 1st December, the tenth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the kingdom, as a national holiday and appeared in 
black. Five weeks later, the King determined to take drastic 
action. On 5th January, 1929, he dissolved parliament, abro- 
gated the constitution and set up General Zhivkovitch as head 
of anew government, the members of which were chosen person- 
ally by the King and were responsible solely to him. Alexander 
then set to work to transform the kingdom into an absolute 
monarchy. He assumed sole authority; local councils were 
supplanted by royal commissioners; the press was muzzled, the 
carrying of arms forbidden, and penalties exacted for criticiz- 
ing the dictatorship. ‘The official title of the state was changed; 
instead of the “Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes,” 
it was to be styled the “Kingdom of Yugoslavia.” 
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Since the end of 1928, Yugoslavia has been governed by a 
dictatorship. There was indeed reason for the King to feel that 
this was the only way in which “efficiency, economy, national 
solidarity,” could be achieved. The weakness of Alexander 
was that he consistently failed to make any conciliatory move 
towards the Croatians, when even a sympathetic gesture might 
have worked wonders. They were in complete agreement with 
Alexander on his foreign policy of Adriatic defence, of friend- 
ship with Bulgaria and Albania, and of opposition to a Haps- 
burg restoration. But they had set their hearts upon a federal 
state and would be content with nothing less. Meanwhile, the 
dictatorship had too often meant the domination of the hated 
Serb official, and too often the latter had used his power 
brutally to crush any dissenting voice. 

In this study we have concerned ourselves almost entirely 
with internal issues, for therein hes the explanation of the late 
King’s assassination and, indeed, of all the more pressing 
problems confronting Yugoslavia. No doubt Italian preten- 
sions in Albania and in South-Eastern Europe generally are 
a serious menace to the peace of mind of the Yugoslavs. 
Already Italy has within her frontiers three hundred and fifty 
thousand Yugoslavs who long to live under their own flag. 
This is not the only skeleton that hangs in {the Jugoslav closet: 
the Anschluss, a Hapsburg restoration, and the whole question 
of revision of frontiers, are equally disturbing. But the fact 
remains that the real weakness of Yugoslavia lies within her 
own frontiers. 

That weakness arises from the unwillingness of the 
Croatians and Macedonians to share a unitary state with 
Serbian compatriots who have been too ready to display the 
power of their predominant numbers. There are one and a 
half million Macedonians, of whom one-third are included in 
Yugoslavia; the efforts of the Belgrade government to stamp 
out their cry for an autonomous state, has only inspired them 
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to greater excesses. In 1926, they abandoned their revolu- 
tionary tactics and adopted constitutional agitation for an 
autonomous Macedonia in a federal Yugoslavia. But the 
Serbs were even more unsympathetic than they had been 
toward the Croatians, so the terrorism of the Comitadjis was 
renewed. A proclamation of the Macedonian revolutionaries 
makes their position clear: “There will be true peace, a lasting 
peace in the Balkans, when each historical community, Mace- 
donia included, governs itself.” 

It was in these circumstances that members of the Mace- 
donian Revolutionary Organization and the Ustacha, the 
revolutionary body of the Croatians, co-operated in the Mar- 
seilles murders. Both apparently felt that the chances of 
achieving their ideal would be furthered by the removal of 
Alexander Whether the government under the three Regents 
will be more conciliatory, and, if so, whether the two peoples 
can be won to a common Yugoslav allegiance are questions 
that time alone can answer. Meanwhile there seems to be no 
reason whatever to expect from the Marseilles tragedy any 
such calamity as that which arose out of the Sarajevo murder 
twenty years ago. 





THE PLAIN MAN THINKS ABOUT MUSIC 
BY Hol LRAcy 


—_—_—__—. 


HE plain man, pondering the general question of the fine 
arts, will probably see pretty clearly that there are four 
items in an artistic transaction. There is the original thing 
that moved the artist. There is the subtle chemistry in the 
artist himself that changes this into a mode of expression. 
There is the medium of expression. And there is the response 
of the percipient. 

But he will probably also find that it is easier to follow 
these steps in some arts than in others. For example, he finds 
pictures clearer than music; he finds dancing at once simpler 
and more baffling than poetry. If he is not too plain, he 
must be puzzled to know why this is. So he proceeds to look 
more narrowly at two of his favourite arts. 

He feels more at home with painting; not that it appeals 
to him more—dquite the reverse—but because it seems more 
tangible and ready to yield to his homely analysis. In a picture 
he can usually make out the four steps in the process. There 
is plainly an object that arrested the painter’s fancy. That 
is incorporated in the picture and more or less exactly repre- 
sented. It is also generally clear how the artist has gone about 
treating his original, how by selection and emphasis he has 
invested it with special meaning, perhaps even with a ‘message’, 
and has somehow infused his own mood into the work. As for 
colour and pattern, even the plainest man has some skill in 
them; and from these bare materials of art alone he derives 
considerable joy. As for the response within himself, he 
knows that an effect has indeed been wrought upon him, that 
something has got down into his being, though he might not 
give a very clear account of it. 
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But as he listens again to a symphony he will probably 
only confirm the conclusion already reached that music is more 
difficult to account for. The idea or mood of the composer, the 
source of his inspiration, may not be evident in the music itself, 
except in the vaguest way. When he looks to programme 
notes for help, he has the uncomfortable feeling that the com- 
mentator is really not much better off than himself. Nor does 
a placid faith in the programme bring peace; for the question 
remains unsolved why the musician, given his inspiration, had 
to use that particular mode of expression instead of some other. 
Hither the experts are not giving away trade secrets, or the 
musician like the linnet does “but sing because he must”. At 
any rate, the plain man thus far is somewhat baffled. 

The mere materials of music seem a safer subject for 
inquiry. He recognizes harmonies that have an instinctive 
attraction. In fact he himself sings ‘a clumsy bass in church; 
and in the symphony he hears tubas and viols striking out notes 
in a like strain, and he joins in with them in spite of himself. 
Rhythm too is palpable enough; the eight-bar patterns and 
recurring cadences are plain to the ear. ‘The tonal variations 
between strings, reeds and brass are congenial to the instincts, 
and he rejoices in them. Just where that joy lodges in him 
and what is its total effect upon him, is a matter that leads him 
out again a little beyond his depth. 

So he says to himself very wisely: “Let me work from the 
known to the unknown. ‘The materials of painting and music 
I seem to grasp fairly well. So I will take them by themselves 
and see what is to be made of them. Perhaps a better light on 
them will also illuminate the dark places.” 

In painting, then, he can grasp colour and pattern. In 
music he can grasp sound, rhythm, tone. Is there any natural 
explanation of his quick perception of these? 

He has not forgotten all his Physics. He remembers that 
his grasp of colour is referable to so solid a fact as the natural 
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composition of light. When he looks at pattern however in- 
tricate he reflects that his pleasure in it is in turn referable 
to the sense of mechanical equilibrium. What he calls sym- 
metry pleases him because he knows from experience that 
lopsided things have an irritating way of falling over. As the 
crude materials, then, of graphic art he may comfortably 
recognize these axiomatic things, directly dependent upon the 
spectrum and the law of gravity. 

What of the axioms of music? Again he recalls his 
Physics. Sounds, as distinct from noises, are orderly vibra- 
tions of the air set up by agitated tubes, reeds and strings. 
When any sound is given out, he hears not only the obvious 
tone but also a cluster of related tones at orderly intervals 
from it, although not equally perceptible to the ear. None the 
less they are there, they are recorded in the consciousness and 
embedded there by habit. The music one hears is a complex 
and dynamic variation upon the primary pattern that is inher- 
ent in nature and congenial to the ear. 

The rhythmic patterns of music are agreeable because they 
too may be referred to the sense of equilibrium. Only here is 
something more adventurous—pattern in development and 
immensely complex, not at rest as it was in the picture. It 1s 
the ‘“witchery of geometric design” become all the more be- 
witching in organized motion. 

When he has settled upon these axioms, he may turn to 
the piano and find out for himself some more useful things 
about the harmonic scheme and its translation into melody. He 
will find that when he strikes C he actually hears the notes 
CCGCKG (progressing upwards), to say nothing of a higher 
series that he can for the present neglect. ‘These notes prove 
to be those also sounded by a bugle or any open tube in which 
differences of pitch depend not on mechanical alteration but 
on the natural overtones. If these notes are struck in succes- 
sion on the piano or played as a chord he finds that they agree 
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very well. If he omits some repeated notes and brings them 
all within the compass of one hand he can play them as the 
familar chord CEGC. 

Now looking again at his original series, based on the 
natural harmonics of C, he will find that the spaces C-C-C and 
G-G constitute intervals (of the octave) which are so congenial 
to the ear that we actually call their termini by the same names. 
Looking again, he will find other intervals scarcely less agree- 
able: C-G, the fifth, and G-C (always reading up), the fourth. 
So agreeable indeed are these intervals within the framework of 
the original series, that a corresponding series made out of the 
natural harmonics of G (GGDGBD), built up of course with 
the same intervals, proves to be a very pleasant antithesis of 
the C-series and yet one that cries out to be resolved into the 
C-series. In the same way a series (FFCFAC) based on F, 
a fourth up from C, sounds lke another close relative of the C- 
series, more restful this time (perhaps because it has some C’s 
in common) but still mildly requesting to be resolved back into 
the C-series. It suddenly strikes him that these are familiar 
resolutions. He remembers the Amens in church: the succes- 
sion of placid and tentative closes (the F-series resolving into 
C), and finally the decisive close at the end of the order for 
Morning Prayer (the G-series resolved into C). 

Beside these discoveries is the discovery that these three 
series contain all the tones of the white-note scale. And there 
also opens up the possibility of venturing beyond the G-series 
in turn to its allied series. Such excursions prove to be excit- 
ing; but G’s relations always ask for resolution back to G, and 
G of course back to the original C. So he has found a suc- 
cession of related harmonic schemes organically connected with 
one another and craving to be relaxed into the original scheme 
with which the experiment began. In short, he has discovered 
the raw materials of harmony and melody, and has felt the 
urgent vitality of the system upon which they rest. 
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The meaning of key has begun to suggest itself. In the 
cycle of related harmonic schemes, there is no intrinsic reason 
why any one chord must be resolved into a congenial chord, or 
tend back to an ultimate base. No one chord is in itself 
primary; the only primary factor is the relationship between 
chords. But here is where human logic steps in. For the 
purposes of composition a given chord is chosen as the base 
from which progressions begin and to which they finally, after 
many adventures, return. <A ‘piece’ must (like a drama, ac- 
cording to Aristotle) have unity of action and arbitrary ter- 
mini. Between these termini the harmony may wander, 
subject to return to the final point of rest. These wanderings, 
of course, are not at random. They generally pattern them- 
selves in uniform groups of four, eight and sixteen bars. A 
simple example of an harmonic cycle would be Good King 
Wenceslas. Played in the key of C the chord-system would 
be as follows (notice the right-hand letter in each group) : 


CCCG-CFG-FCFG-CC; CCCG- CFG-FCFG-C C; 
CGCG-CGC-FCFG-C C; CCFG-CCG-CGCG-C F C. 


A difficulty will doubtless occur to the plain man at about 
this point. He will reflect that when he strikes the chord CHG 
he is setting up the overtones not only on C (which would be 
clearly congenial to the chord) but also the overtones on EK 
and G (which would apparently create an intolerable discord). 
They do in fact make a discord, although the discordant notes 
are those scarcely-heard partials that were found to be present 
in the natural harmonic series. But all musical sounds embody 
these partials and the greater or less degree of incongruity 
involved in them. That is the reason why some chords 
arouse a different sensation from others, and why series of the 
same notes arranged at differing degrees of pitch produce 
diverse emotional effects. The prominence of the discordant 
overtones depends in some degree upon the pitch of the notes 
actually played, or their pitch relative to one another. This 
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fact will explain in a rough way the most obvious impression 
made by music even on the completely unskilled ear, namely 
the difference of mood between major and minor keys. ‘The 
major chord sets up a relatively agreeable group of overtones; 
the minor chord, a relatively blurred group that conveys a sug- 
gestion of drooping and frustration. 

Melody of course consists of the notes of the harmonic 
series moving horizontally. The intrinsic value of melody les 
in its relation to the harmonic scheme. The notes of an air 
refer not merely to one another but to an harmonic pattern 
inseparable from them. But these notes are not uniformly 
related to the basic scheme. ‘The melody note may be the base 
of the chord (or its octave) or the third or the fifth of the 
series in which it at the moment occurs. So the note in the 
tune may be supported by any one of several congenial har- 
monic schemes. ‘I‘his is why the amateur bass in church moves 
in all directions with reference to the air, for he is singing some 
note in this elastic harmonic series that supports the air and is 
implied in it. 

The full powers of melody are revealed only when one 
considers, in addition to its relationship with a harmonic pat- 
tern itself subject to organic laws, the value derived from 
rhythm and pitch, to say nothing of volume, speed and tone- 
quality. If, for the moment, the plain man has doubts about 
the genuineness of his appreciation of melodic line for its own 
sake, he may console himself by remembering that the notes 
of his tune are related to one another in mathematical ratio, 
the simpler the ratio-fraction the more agreeable the pair of 
notes concerned. ‘Thus his melody has scientific endorsation, 
both in the vertical plane (in relation to the harmonic series) 
and in the horizontal plane (in the relation between one note 
and the next). 

So much for the natural basis of harmony and melody. 
But this is but one side of the twofold appeal of music. The 
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inquirer in all the foregoing has found out only the inner 
reference of music, its dependence upon physical laws and 
embedded habits of the human mind. The pleasure derived 
from such an appeal is presumably one that is common to 
most esthetic encounters, namely the perception of identity 
between one’s own partial and fragmentary experiences and 
the changeless types of them in nature. 


But music has more than this inner reference. It refers 
also outwards to the manifold surface of life. ‘This it does 
through its various media of imitation by representing sensuous 
experience. Tone, pitch, speed, and volume are the means so 
used. ‘They are simple to the point of crudity. The effects 
of various kinds of tone differ partly because of physical laws, 
partly through conventional analogies. Brass instruments are 
unique in giving out all the overtones of their note. They are 
therefore full-voiced and penetrating, and for that reason have 
commonly been used in hunting and on the battlefield. We are 
therefore excited by brass instruments both from natural causes 
and from conventional association with war and the chase. 
Flutes, on the other hand, have a peculiarly thin set of 
overtones, not unlike those of bird-calls. That the flute should 
suggest the woodlands is again due both to natural causes and 
arbitrary analogy. So also the strings, the reeds, and the per- 
cussion instruments are variously related to nature and experi- 
ence. Volume, speed, and pitch correspond closely to instinct- 
ive modes of human expression. It is difficult to imagine 
excitement or exultation expressed in anything but high, loud 
and rapid tones. But this seems too obvious to need affirmation. 


At this point the plain man may if he likes amuse himself 
by identifying the inner reference with Form, the outer refer- 
ence with Matter; or with antitheses of Abstract and Repre- 
sentational; or he may attach the labels Classical and Romantic 
to types of music in which either of these elements predominates 
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—not that for most purposes he will be much better off for 
doing so. ) 

His findings so far have in a measure accounted for his 
intellectual grasp of music. But have they begun to explain 
wny he enjoys it? Are the two questions distinct? Is not the 
successful use of the intellect one of man’s ubiquitous plea- 
sures? The triumph of my logic over your half-expressed truth 
is one of my keenest joys. Why else tell riddles?) Why else 
a good many jests, in which one delights because he must 
swiftly fill in a logical gap? The peculiar relish of conversa- 
tion with friends is that shorthand of hint and allusion that 
demands a quick drawing of inferences. Thus also—to descend 
low in the scale of human pleasures—bridge affords delight 
by requiring a struggle with inadequate evidence and the exer- 
cise of imperfect syllogisms. Now music stimulates the mind 
by the same kind of teasing, by presenting us with patterns of 
emotional suggestion the elements of which taken separately 
are simple, but the composite effect of which is puzzling 
because they form an apparently organic scheme with apparent 
meaning which we are challenged to discern. It teases us on 
the purely perceptive side by starting off with a texture of 
regular harmonic series which it puts into motion in the shape 
of melody and measures off in rhythmic cadences. It then 
proceeds to trick these out in tantalizing variety full of paral- 
lelism, contrast, echo and re-echo, pulling out the harmonic 
scheme as far as it will go until we wonder whether it is elastic 
enough to spring back into place, leads us to expect a resolu- 
tion and then flies off into renewed suspense, lets loose eager 
little packs of melodic figures ‘that all but clash with one 
another before the final reconciliation. This is pure teasing, 
the most exciting of adventure, challenging us to cling to the 
lucid and simple that underlies complexity. 

In its emotional appeal, made through its figures of 
representation, the strength of music lies in its very simplicity. 
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Its suggestions are quite rudimentary. A critic of Bach has 
made a catalogue of his standard devices for emotional ima- 
gery. Soaring notes suggest aspiration; interrupted rhythms, 
agitation; delayed resolutions of the harmonic scheme or similar 
blurred effects, sorrow; and so on. Each of these has some 
clear, simple physical analogy. ‘Taken separately they verge 
on the ludicrous. ‘Taken cumulatively, and felt as strands in 
a pattern dominated by a leading idea or indicating a recogniz- 
able progress in mood, they are convincing. ‘They have ready 
and cogent access to the feelings. And like other bluff, homely 
appeals they have the knack of putting the whole family of 
emotions in good humour. 

It may be that a good many men of the plainer sort derive 
pleasure from listening to music because they experience vicar- 
iously the aspiration of the artist to achieve expression with 
imperfect instruments. One would no longer enjoy golf if 
the ball could be counted upon to behave as desired, nor would 
he enjoy playing an instrument which responded to his com- 
plete satisfaction. The joy we derive from etchings and wood- 
cuts in no small part comes from our realization of the diffi- 
culties the artist has surmounted. We triumph with him in 
his feat. Listening to music we must also be aware of the 
joyous conflict between the means and the intention, alike on 
the part of the composer and the performers. 

What is the plain man to think of modern music? He 
knows that he does not like it, but is prepared to take much 
of the blame himself. He takes for granted a sincere intention 
on the part of the modern composers, and sets about finding 
some light on the subject. 

He remembers that he followed up his harmonic scheme 
built on C as far as a certain point. But he neglected the 
series that rose beyond that point in narrower and narrower 
intervals. This latter part of the series is as ‘natural’ as the 
other, only less palpable. 'This series of notes, roughly speak- 
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ing, forms the harmonic scheme of the moderns. ‘They are not 
obvious, because virtually unheard as overtones of ordinary 
notes. They involve none of the simple chords built up on 
octaves, fifths and fourths—those anchorages of the plain 
man’s harmonic sense. So they have no key, no definite ter- 
mini. The striking effect of modern music on the orthodox 
ear is that it lacks direction, foundation and coherence. 

The new composers also abandon traditional rhythmic 
patterns, using instead unsymmetrical bars, or abolish the bar- 
divisions altogether. ‘This is the cult of incoherence applied 
to music, and its characteristic is to use discontinuous rhythmic 
sentences not referable to a pattern conceived on the grand 
scale, fitful flashes of movement in a harmonic scheme which 
but fitfully suggests the staid and sober resolutions of the 
classics. 

As modernity generally implies, in addition to the sup- 
pression of the obvious, some kind of exaggeration, the musical 
moderns do some daring things with representational effects. 
They make direct imitations of noises, as of dripping taps and 
express trains. But the orthodox plain man may doubt 
whether it is the business of music to represent what we hear. 
To depict sound by sound seems a singularly limited project. 
It confuses the original object with the medium of expression. 

In what sense music can be the vehicle of feeling; how it 
can depict emotion, as the expressionists would have it do, 
instead of merely appealing to simple emotions; why keyless, 
rhythmless harmonies can do a piece of work better than the 
traditional forms; whether the moderns in the arts are right 
in thinking that logic is always an impediment to feeling— 
these are questions that the plain man gives up. For they 
refer to the first two items in the artistic transaction, the source 
of inspiration, and the mode in which inspiration issues from 
the spirit of the artist. And these lie beyond the narrow limits 
of his inquiry. 


“STORM STILL” 
(Lear) 


By GerorcE HERBERT CLARKE 


Wasting the moors, and through the forest glooms, 
While thunder booms, 
The skies are streaming; 
With instant glares the darkness shivers, 
Each tortured bough thrashes and quivers,— 
The birds are blown by, scudding, screaming. 


Stricken lies Love, defeated, ghostly cold, 

While on the wold 
An old king stumbles, 

Braving the angry batteries of Heaven, 

Though the stars are drowned, the giant oaks are riven, 
And the world crumbles. 


Storm still, storm ever, until the dooms are done 
And, one by one, 
The pure stars glow 
Upon two wraiths that, rising up together, 
Momently fade beyond the moonht heather, 
Communing close of what no man may know. 


THE FOURTH OF AUGUST 


By Humpert WoOLFE 





I 


This was a woman, white as a willow-tree 
when the wind blows back the leaves, and in the tost 
heart the slim body glimmers quietly, 
as among ghosts of children a queen’s ghost. 
For she was royal, wielding the natural sceptre 
of beauty content with itself, and of thought, that chained her 
in a queen’s solitude. And quiet lapped her 
about, refuting April’s sworn attainder, 
that charged her with misfeasance, since she held 
this loveliness in fee from spring, whose spell is 
woven with the first blade, thrusting through the tilled, 
and the green threat of the miracle of lilies. 
But she in a dream had wedded, and in a dream 
she looked on love and youth, and passed by them. 


II 


There is no dream so strong, as love’s dream is 
who can take a speck of dust, and make it, far 
outdreaming matter (since he is older than this) 
a world as tall in heaven as a star. 
And she whose name engaged old cadences 
—Hrancesea, Monna Lisa, Juliet— 
or the name made by the bird of all of these, 
when with the rain of spring his notes are wet, 
she used against this dream her quietness 
and household friendship with her gentle poet, 
who, seeing all the sonnets in her face, 
had wedded the Dark Lady and did not know it. 
He loved his dream in her, and did not care 
if a whole spring had foundered in her hair. 
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They lived as the poor live, and were content 
he with his book, with her day’s service she, 
and still behind them both love’s shadow went 
softly, and watched them half compassionately, 
and half in tender malice. Thus in dark 
blinded they moved, and, when she spoke, he heard 
not his wife’s voice, but, beckoning his bark, 
the Lorelei’s inevitable word. 
And she, drowned always deeper in her own 
loveliness, long before the shepherd’s whistle 
calls in his wandered flock, walking alone 
folded her thoughts, and bade her lambs to nestle 
against the ewes, while all their sisters still 
shouted to one another on the hill. 


IV 


The cottage, that they had, in the crooked green 
elbow of a hill, that fended off the sea, 
browsed among trees, like a white beast half seen, 
branch-striped with shadows horizontally. 
Beyond the hill as though a single knife-thrust 
had peeled the land like bark, in cliffs the red land 
challenged the sea that, plunging’ in the strife, thrust 
his shock battalions against cape and headland. 
And high above this, drifting on wings azured 
(on days of blue) from tip to crying throat, 
the great white gulls steered for the West the leisured 
sails under heaven of their fisher-boat. 
But, where the road end's suddenly at a corner 
flamed against emptiness one pine’s green burner. 
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So had they waxed, so waned, so had they melted 
from the sleep of life into the sleep of death, 
and never guessed, what, sleeping, they had jilted, 
was Life itself, the Angel in the Path. 
But came a day when cool as glass the West 
till the sun stained it, and having stained it, streamed, 
as from behind, back through the colour, and passed 
out of the world she saw into that she dreamed. 
The sun set in her heart, but not with those 
colours, that eye had seen, but, deeper, blending 
with the sources of life, as simple as a rose, 
and as the image of a rose past understanding. 
She neither sighed nor guessed her heart had moved 
but, turning, in that instant she had loved. 


VI 


So suddenly he came, he might be part 
of day’s gold anguish, or a lover’s wraith 
that a dead lady had carried in her heart, 
but loved him so, she set him free at death. 
Not as a man, but swift in his ascent 
as Vesper, when no clouds entangle her, 
his vision climbed her mind’s dark firmament, 
and hung there tranquil as the evening-star. 
The moment ended, and, awakening, she 
saw him a stranger, and had turned from him. 
But “No! ah No!” he whispered stumblingly 
“Et ego ipse—I also—in the dream 
have lived” and stopped. Then, holding out his hand 
“Farmile my name” he said, “your husband’s friend.” 
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Plain food they had, and common glass and dishes, 
but had they dined with princes they had fared 
less royally, for this one fed on wishes 
come true, and these upon a thought they shared. 
Dim flowers breathed upon them from the cool 
garden, and faintly in the darkness stirred 
leaves, while the moon between them beautiful, 
was less a star than a white singing bird. 
And much they spoke of days at Oxford. ‘Where is 
old Speight, that tower of wit and flesh, and where 
George Hunter, who rowed seven for St. Mary’s 
and had (we said) wings hid in his bright hair! 
And this and this? Where are they?” they were saying, 
“who went beside us when we two were Maying?” 


VIII 


And next they spoke of what their lives had been. 

“Mine” said the poet, “in a word is said. 
I have heard tunes and lost them, I have seen 

lights and they faded.”’ Mary shook her head, 
“Am [ a tune or a light?” “Infant!” said Harry, 

but Farmile bent his eyes upon the cloth. 
lest something in his heart, with a soft flurry 

of wings, should touch her breast, and whisper “both”. 
Instead, still looking down, he told of surf, 

rolling green dolphins of water on white sands, 
where one palm tosses, and the smooth blue turf 

of calm sea-meadows, that end where the world ends, 
And the smoke behind you hangs, as though the meadow 
threw upward on the air its thin black shadow. 
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He told of cloisters where the yellow monk 
wades at his work through a rose-foam breast-high 
of petals, and all day the perfumes bank, 
and tremble in the hushed lamasserei. 
Of the high hills he spoke, and the green branch 
of the last tree holding the brigades of fir, 
where frozen stars of snow in avalanche 
slide the sheer heaven of the glacier. 
‘Last of returning home with journeys over 
he spoke, and England suddenly revealed 
through mists, and the high welcome of the plover, 
and the first farmstead, and the first green field. 
“Yes, you have lived” the poet said. “If movement 
be life,” he answered, “But you have learned what love meant.” 


Dok 


Low burned the candles. Save for their small pool 
darkness, like trees, when slow their branches stir, 
swayed its proud shape, and all too beautiful 
glimmered her face, in shadow lovelier. 
“You must not speak of love to-night. For hark!” 
she said, “Save for the sea, the world outside 
so silent is, you almost hear in dark 
the soundless owl step past in one swift stride. 
Let’s think instead we three are met together 
in this sweet stillness, before the world began 
or after the world ended. Let’s think rather 
that love and all sweet maladies are done 
and we here quiet in the aftermath.” 
“Alas!” the traveller sighed, “but that is death.” 
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Those words hung in the air, as they were loth 
to become part of things irrevocable. 
“Unsay the words!” her eyes said. ‘We are both 
bound to our fate,” he answered. ‘“That’s a quibble,” 
the poet said, breaking upon their battle. 
“The name is nothing, whether life or death. 
Names thrust us by, hke heavy-shouldered cattle, 
but we can herd them into any path.” 
They did not speak. He beat a nervous step-dance 
with knife on plate. Deeper the shadows crept. 
“The question is refusal or acceptance.” 
“Then I refuse,” she cried, “and I accept,” 
John muttered. Said the poet, “Something more 
remains to speak of. “John, will there be war?” 


XII 


“War!” answered John, “I had forgotten, sitting 
here in the Island of the West, the three 
dark Nornies blindly in the darkness knitting 
the scarlet shirt of the world’s misery. 
It is the fourth of August. Even now 
in cities hushed old men may hear a hoof 
ring darkly on cold pavements, and whisper how 
there are horses striding on the world’s blind roof. 
And in some quiet place the shepherds, tending 
their flocks, may see four clouds as tall as ships, 
with all their sails wet with the moon, ascending 
the long green wave of the Apocalypse, 
-and even now when his own ghost creeps by him, 
as pale as Christ, man’s heart cries “Crucify him.” 
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“And yet,” John murmured, “holding all this false, 
and knowing the heart by its own dream betrayed, 
I shall go with the others, when death calls 
me to the dark, those to the long crusade 
into the Holy Land, that is no land 
but only mirage, and with the horizon slowly 
fades as they march.” “Though still at journey’s end,” 
said she, “for them, who have not found it, holy.” 
“T also,” said the poet, “may find release 
in dying for the unattainable, 
for I have lived too long, I think, with peace.” 
On them, as on the suitors silence fell, 
when at the great bow of life they had strained their tissues, 
in vain, to find death string it with Odysseus. 


XIV 


The poet was the first to speak. “Too grave 
we are and silent. What is there to grieve us? 
What we have had to-night we shall always have; 
for what is shared in beauty can never leave us. 
As for the rest, who knows?” ‘‘Who knows indeed?” 
John cried, “But whether in peace we part or war, 
each of us will carry against the time of need 
a crumb of loveliness’’: “and something more,” 
said she, “A little water in the flask 
of courage to face our fate.”” She brushed John’s hand 
rising to leave them. “There’s no more to ask,” 
he whispered low, “My heart’s lost Holy Land.” 
The poet did not move or speak, when she 
passed by him, like a ghost, unseeingly. 
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There was a window on the staircase built 
from floor to roof, and suddenly for John 
she, with the moon’s cold rosepoint round her spilt, 
stood there a bride, and passed, through darkness, on. 
“Yes, she was right,” he thought. ‘When the world’s ended 
I should have known and loved her perfectly. 
But now, God help my heart, it were too splendid. 
God help my heart, it was not meant to be. 
And yet beauty is not man’s for refusal or greeting, 
as he may choose, but still, bewitched and fond 
she draws him into her star, thus palely fleeting, 
as I draw now, and into dark beyond. 
“T could have wished,” he was thinking, “I had died 
before the first lover and the first bride.”’ 


XVI 


There was a legend of the house. ’Twas said 
that on a high gold night of summer a bird 
like some great bat, that floats among the dead, 
screamed with an eldritch cry, and he who heard 
forgot all else, the summer and the trees, 
life, and perhaps a woman’s weaving hands, 
in the slow rustle of unholy seas 
creeping with witches’ feet across bleached sands. 
And such a one, as if far-called, must go 
into the night, into the ambiguous shade 
of branches painted with the moon, as though 
Columbine in some silver masquerade 
danced, but with none that men would call a man, 
and Harlequin had the split feet of Pan. 
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And now to-night for these the elfin cry 
mixed with a single trumpet. The cold sea 
beat on its beaches, and their ives went by 
like shadows in the moonlight visibly. 
“This was a poet? But what is verse to-night? 
This was (but who’ll remember it?) a friend? 
The shadows pass, the moon withdraws her light,” 
(they thought) “These lived, and loved, and have an end.” 
The trumpet called. They did not say “Farewell”, 
nor look upon each other when one went 
into the darkness. But his footsteps fell 
like the last heart-beats, when the blood is spent, 
and the eyes close in death. Soft, ancient, wise, 
the night encompassed them, like closing eyes. 





PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


—$—— 


MR. STEVENS AND OUR ECONOMIC ILLS 


On the surface, the story of Mr. Stevens is an artless 
and romantic folk-tale, which appeals to the imagination of 
the Canadian people from coast to coast. But for those who 
like to delve beneath the obvious it becomes intricate and com- 
plex. In reality the Stevens episode is one of the most baffling 
chapters of our political and economic history. The narration 
of the episode requires, not the charming simplicity of 
Sir Thomas Mallory, but rather the subtleties of Robert 
Browning in The Ring and the Book. Imagine what could 
be done for the Stevens episode by a technique borrowed from 
Browning’s masterpiece! We could have, in succession, the 
version of Premier Bennett, Mr. Stevens, Sir Joseph Flavelle, 
one of those biscurt girls who worked seventy-two hours a 
week for $1.50, Mr. J. Stanley McLean of Canada Packers, 
a Cape Breton fisherman earning $200 by a season’s toil on 
the Atlantic, the Sagebrush Economist (Edward Young, 
M.P. for Weyburn), and Mr. “lommy’ Church. The testi- 
mony of these people might enable us to sift out the approxi- 
mate truth. How we should rate the former Minister of Trade 
and Commerce then? 

Perhaps one more witness should be added. He should 
be some disillusioned and slightly cynical spectator of the poli- 
tical stage, skilled to discriminate between the sincere and the 
theatrical, between self-sacrifice and far-sighted political 
strategy, between sound economics and grandstand gestures. 

There is something singularly attractive about a leader 
who grieves for the unhappy state of his fellow-men and dedi- 
cates his time and energy to remedying the ills; whose earnest- 
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ness induces him to make substantial sacrifices on their behalf. 
The Stevens incident, one thinks, does credit to the ex-minis- 
ter’s heart. Whether it does as much credit to his under- 
standing of our economic sicknesses can better be answered 
after an examination of the plight of the downtrodden masses 
for whom he is fighting, and of the processes which precipitated 
them there. 

In a general way, the Stevens crusade is directed against 
sweat-shop conditions in our factories and stores, and against 
the exploitation of the primary producer, the evidence of the 
latter being the disparity between the prices paid to the primary 
producer for his product and the profits and salaries paid by 
the distributing companies. 

Starting with the autumn of 1929, it is only necessary to 
study the effect of two major economic changes, to explain 
nearly all the appalling conditions which have so profoundly 
disturbed Mr. Stevens. ‘They are the decline of international 
trade and the fall in wholesale prices. We know only too well 
how the former disrupted and blighted Canada’s economic life. 
The process is the same everywhere. As the markets for export 
products fall, the income of the exporter declines; farmers, 
fishermen, miners, lumbermen, find their income in a few 
months dwindling to one-half, one-third, one-quarter; their 
‘purchasing power’ goes down with it; the ‘domestic trade’ 
begins to suffer, because the “export areas’ no longer buy from 
them in the old quantity. Reduced volume of business in the 
domestic trade increases unit costs; wage-cuts become neces- 
sary in the domestic field also; this still further reduces pur- 
chasing power. In a vicious circle wages and purchasing 
power chase each other down the pit of depression. The re- 
duction in international trade also affects all the carriers: rail- 
way earnings decline, as do those of steamships, telegraphs, 
express services, bus lines, telephones, even post offices. These 
must proceed now to cut wages, and another great army finds 
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it necessary to curtail expenditure; the factories and farms 
which supplied the domestic market once more feel the pinch: 
wages, which were never far above the minimum rate, begin 
to fall far below it: employers justify themselves by arguing 
that they must either pay small wages or go out of business 
entirely, so that their employees really have to choose between 
‘sweat-shop’ wages and no wages at all. The commodities 
which were formerly sold abroad become a glut on the domestic 
market, and as there is no demand for them, they sell for prices 
which bear no relation to the cost of production. As the 
months go by you can actually see growing the deplorable 
conditions which astute observers had seen long before Mr. 
Stevens made that eventful address to the Shoe Manufactur- 
ers’ Convention on 15th January of this year. 


A. factor which accentuates the distress must now be con- 
sidered. That is the relative rigidity of portions of our econo- 
mic structure, and the complete fluidity of others. When a 
depression strikes a country, there is an immediate reduction 
in the total national income. From 1929 to 1933 the reduction 
in the total income of Canada was, according to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, between 25 and 30 per cent, measured 
in commodities—the reduction in terms of gold being nearer 
50 per cent. Obviously if Canada were an ideal collective 
state, as envisaged by G. D. H. Cole, the reduction in the 
income of each Canadian would have been roughly 25 to 30 per 
cent, and the burden of the depression would at least have 
been borne equally. But owing to the unequal rigidity of our 
economic structure, some incomes fell by 70, 80, 90 and 100 
per cent, others fell only 5, 10 and 15 per cent, and a few 
actually rose. 

Groups and classes of society vary prodigiously in their 
capacity to resist loss of income. Some trades are highly 
unionized; others are not unionized at all. The Canadian 
rentier was able for months to resist income cuts, whereas the 
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wheat-farmer, the fisherman and the lumberman suffered in- 
stantly. Many factory owners had to meet heavy losses in 
gross revenue, but in some instances at least they could prevent 
much net loss by cutting wages and buying their raw materials 
cheaper. The owner of common stock was compelled to take 
a heavy cut in income; the owner of bonds, until the depression 
became so severe as to cause default, took no cut at all. Thus 
the effect of the depression was not only to bring about a gen- 
eral fall of 25 to 30 per cent in the net income of Canada, but 
it set up the most violent inequities as between one group and 
another group. In general the organized and consolidated 
groups, the combines and monopolies of production and dis- 
tribution, suffered the least, and the unorganized individuals, 
embracing most of the primary producers and factory hands, 
suffered the most. 

Where do the departmental stores and chain stores figure 
in this period of painful adjustment? 'T’o what extent were 
they responsible for the sweat-shop conditions in factories and 
the exploitation of the primary producer? 

Before attempting to answer those questions it is neces- 
sary to consider the effect of a high protective tariff on a 
country which is passing through a depression. It so happened 
in Canada that just as we were entering the first stages of the 
present economic cycle, tariff barriers were raised still higher 
against foreign goods, and the question therefore arises: did 
this action ameliorate the glaring inequities which were being 
set up, or did it make them worse? 

In regard to the export producer at least, it accentuated 
the disparity. Take the case of a Cape Breton fisherman, 
who, in 1929, was securing three cents a pound for his catch, 
which was being shipped to Boston. ‘The effect of the depres- 
sion on him was appalling. Fish fell to a cent a pound, and 
instead of a modest income of $900 on which he had been able 
to scrape along, he found himself attempting to bring up his 
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family on $300 a year, while his boat and fishing-tackle de- 
teriorated for want of the money to keep them in repair. That 
fisherman is one of the individuals whose dire condition has 
deservedly aroused the pity and indignation of Mr. Stevens. 

T’o what extent did the raising of the duty on children’s 
clothing, oranges, motor-boat fuel, machinery, boots and 
shoes, and other commodities assist the fishermen in question? 
It is not enough to say that in spite of the new tariffs, prices 
were not raised. Obviously the tariff was placed there in order 
to prevent the fisherman from importing ‘cheap foreign goods’, 
which is another way of saying that we would have to pay more 
for the Canadian article than for a similar article imported 
from the United States, Britain, Japan or Czechoslovakia.. 

Looking at it for the moment without reference to other 
interests, 1t is obvious that to prevent that fisherman from 
enjoying reasonable access to the cheapest markets for his 
needs, at a time when his own income had been cut to one-third, 
was the antithesis of relief. And if it be argued that the fisher- 
man should have been willing to pay a little more because of 
the assistance it would give to Canadians working in some 
other parts of Canada, the fisherman would be justified in 
retorting: ‘I have taken a 67 per cent cut in income as against 
an average for all Canada of 30 per cent; instead of carrying 
new tax burdens I should be relieved of a substantial part of 
what I am now carrying.’ 

A similar argument could be worked out for all the export 
producers: the wheat farmer, the eattle rancher, the lumber- 
man, the paper-mill hand, and the miner. ‘The general idea 
is the same. Instead of higher tariffs, what those classes needed, 
as soon as the depression began, was relief in the form of 
cheaper food, clothing and shelter, lower taxes and cheaper 
money. If governments could no nothing to restore their 
incomes by restoring markets, or by securing a higher price 
for what could be sold, then their efforts might well have been 
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bent toward readjusting the internal economic machine so that 
the $300 which the Cape Breton fisherman received for his 
year’s labour would go as far as possible toward meeting the 
expenses of himself and his family. Yet Mr. Stevens sup- 
ported all the tariff increases of 1930, 1931, and 1982. 

To go back to the departmental and chain stores, how do 
they come into the picture? Here is a store in Toronto, say, 
with a large stock of 1929 furniture still on hand, listed at 1929 
prices. ‘Thousands of people in Toronto need that furniture, 
but unfortunately they are no longer getting a 1929 income; 
they have had wage reductions amounting to 20 or 30 per cent, 
and the money available to buy furniture is much reduced. 
The store can keep that furniture in its warehouses indefinitely, 
or it can say to its customers: In order to clear our stocks 
before they get out of date, and to give our clerks something 
to do, we are prepared to sell you this furniture at two-thirds 
of the old price. At once the people in the Toronto area, find- 
ing the furniture within their reach, flock in and take it to their 
homes. The store has suffered 'a loss, it is true, but it has 
averted a greater loss, because a few months later it might have 
had to sell the same furniture for only one-half of the 1929 
prices. 

A. few months go by, and the depression grows worse. 
There are still people needing furniture, but their capacity to 
buy it has gone down still further. The general manager of 
the store says to his furniture buyer: “I’m sure that if we could 
feature a smart walnut dining room suite to sell at about $79 
we could dispose of a couple of hundred at once.’ The buyer 
is doubtful: “A year ago we had to sell a typical suite of that 
kind for $119 and the year before we could get $139. But 
I'll see what I can do.’ 

The buyer goes down to Stratford, or Hespeler, or some 
other furniture centre in western Ontario. (No doubt the 


order could be filled in Grand Rapids, Michigan, but Amer- 
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ican furniture is kept out by a ‘Canada First’ tariff.) “Tom,” 
says the store buyer, ‘if you could work me up an attractive 
dining room suite to sell at $79 I could take a couple of hun- 
dred from you immediately.’ ‘Impossible,’ retorts the Strat- 
ford manufacturer, ‘the actual cost of the cheapest suite I 
produce is between $86 and $87.’ 

‘I’m sorry, says the buyer from Toronto, ‘that’s the figure 
I was given. See you again.’ 

‘Hold on, there,’ says the furniture manufacturer, whose 
plant has been idle two weeks. ‘Let me figure a bit on that.’ 

Thereupon the Stratford manufacturer goes into confer- 
ence with himself. Raw material so much, overhead so much, 
rent, bonds, light, heat, taxes, and so on. Wages, so much. 
“Even if I give them the suite at cost price it can’t be done 
for $79. Not without cutting wages. Can’t do that. They’ve 
been cut four times already. Well, it’s a choice between cut- 
ting them further and closing up the plant. I'll call the men 
together and ask them what they think.’ 

So wages go down another notch, for most men would 
rather work for sweat-shop wages than not work at all. What 
is the alternative? Suppose the firms supplying the Toronto 
store had stood firm by their 1929 price levels, and had refused 
to cut their wages or their prices a dollar. The store, unable 
to import because of the tariff, would have had to stop handling 
furniture altogether, because their customers, living on reduced 
incomes, could not buy furniture at 1929 levels, and the furni- 
ture workers would not have been employed at all. 

The reduction of wages in the furniture trade was inevit- 
able. Why should a workman in ‘Toronto whose income had 
fallen by 30 or 40 per cent from the 1929 level be called upon 
to support workers at Stratford ‘at the old wage levels by 
purchasing furniture at 1929 levels? If the total income of 
Canada fell 30 per cent in the period 1929-1933, why should 
one group escape any cut, throwing on the backs of those 
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unable to resist wage reductions a still greater burden? In 
view of these considerations, what was there fundamentally 
unethical about the action either of the Stratford manufacturer 
or the Toronto distributor? 

Two provisos must be inserted here. The absolution of 
the Stratford manufacturer hinges on this point: did he, when 
slashing ‘costs, make his workers take all the loss, or did he 
go over the whole cost sheet, lopping off an equal percentage 
from wages, raw materials, capital charges, overhead gener- 
ally? Did his capital structure permit him to do this—or did 
the bond-holder who invested in the firm go on drawing his 
1929 income at 100 cents on the dollar, while the Stratford 
furniture worker, to make up for this, had to take a forty or 
fifty per cent cut in his wages? That is the crux of the matter. 

Again, as regards the departmental store: when it offered— 
virtually dictated—a price reduction in that dining-room suite, 
did it pass along the advantage to the Toronto workman who 
bought the furniture? Or did it, while slashing the wages of 
its own employees, take out an entirely disproportionate sum 
to cover the extravagant financing of earlier years? Did it 
continue, under our present financial system, to pay its bond- 
holders 100 cents on the dollar while cutting clerks’ wages in 
half ? 

The whole test is one of fair sharing of the burden of 
depression. The furniture manufacturer and the store were 
merely agents in the process of breaking down prices from 
1929 levels to 1933 levels, a process which in fairness to the 
parties concerned in the making and distribution of furniture, 
should have asked an equitable sacrifice from all and not pro- 
vided immunity for one group at the expense of undue priva- 
tion for others. 

The chain store was, like the departmental store, one of 
the instruments by which 1929 prices were broken down to 
levels more in keeping with depression incomes. The process 
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was inevitable, and, the longer it was delayed, the greater the 
economic injustice done to one party or another. Unfortu- 
nately, while performing this ruthless but necessary service, 
some of the chain stores adopted business practices which re- 
sulted in further inequity. They found it possible to resist 
reductions in their own profits by the exploitation either of 
the producer who sold them their commodities, or of their 
employees, or of the buying public, or of all three. The profits 
of one chain store during critical years amounted to as much 
as the total wage bill for sales-clerks. They could have paid 
double the wages they did, and still ‘broken even’; they could 
have paid 50 per cent higher wages to their sales staff, and still 
have earned over 7 per cent on their annual turnover; or they 
could have passed on half of their profits to their customers. 
The indictment of these chain stores is that they were greedy 
and, because they had the power, charged too much for the 
service which they performed. But such greediness is not 
inherent in the chain-store system; many independents were 
guilty of the same unfairness. 

The merit of the best chain stores is that they have brought 
about a new day in retailing, especially in the sale of groceries. 
The customer does his own shopping and his own carrying: he 
sees what he is getting; the articles are fresher, because they 
move faster; it is no longer necessary to pay for expensive 
metal containers, because the stock only stays on the shelves 
a couple of days, so that paper or cardboard containers are 
adequate; instead of fifteen or twenty clerks the store can be 
operated by four or five; because the management can buy in 
carloads, it eliminates much of the spread between producer 
and consumer; display of stock and the upkeep of the stores 
is almost beyond reproach; in brief, it is a wonderful advance 
in retail merchandising. 

The editor of one of our leading financial papers once told 
me that whereas in the old days it was necessary for a grocer 
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to mark up the price of his goods 25 to 30 per cent, the best 
of the chain groceries can make a profit with an advance of 
only 8 or 9 per cent. Articles purchased from the producer 
for a dollar can be sold for $1.09, whereas the old-style corner 
grocery would have had to sell the same article for $1.25 to 
$1.30. The workman, trying to support a family on $18 or 
$20 a week, would appreciate that assistance keenly. 

Here is the reduction of “price-spreads’ with a ven- 
geance! One never ceases to wonder why the chairman of a 
committee which set out to investigate excessive spreads be- 
tween producer and consumer should have made such sweeping 
attacks upon an institution which, at best, has probably done 
more to reduce the price-spread in groceries than anything else 
in this century. 

I am not sure that as much can be said for the depart- 
mental store. I have seen figures and charts which purport 
to show that when business is brisk and it is running at capacity, 
the store is able to distribute goods with a smaller spread than 
individual merchants can do, assuming both to be paying the 
same wages; but that during a depression the heavy fixed costs 
of the store result in a relative advantage in favor of the small 
retailer, who is able to adjust his business to a lowered volume 
of trade more readily. 

The conclusion which the economist cannot avoid reaching 
is that valuable as Mr. Stevens’ suggestions may be—the cam- 
paign against short-weight, the institution of fair-wage codes, 
the stiffening of our Companies Acts, the elimination of cut- 
throat competition, the encouragement of associations—yet he 
ignores the fundamentals of the situation. Assuming that when 
Canada’s international trade collapsed there was not much 
that governments could do to restore the incomes of those 
affected, there were at least measures which could have been 
taken to make those incomes go.as far as possible and to pre- 
vent the disparity which followed. It would have meant, of 
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course, taking from those whose incomes had only been cut 5 
or 10 per cent, and giving to those whose incomes had been cut 
90 and 100 per cent, in which process a measure of inflation 
or reflation might have been useful. If a workman who had 
formerly earned $1200 was to get along on an income of $700 
or $800, he needed cheaper groceries, lower taxes, a writing 
down of his debts, lower rent, cheaper clothing. If our econo- 
mic system had been sufficiently flexible, so that soon after the 
depression began governments could have materially reduced 
interest rates, taxes, all debts and obligations, and also tariffs 
on essential commodities; and could at the same time have 
increased the levies on those well able to pay, the shock of the 
depression would have been greatly softened for hundreds of 
thousands of people. Such a step would not have prevented a 
loss in the total net income of the Dominion. It would, how- 
ever, have made for more equitable distribution of income, and 
avoided many .of the abuses and exploitations which Mr 
Stevens so eloquently and justly condemns. To concentrate 
now on a few departmental and chain stores and suggest that 
they are the real cause of the disparity in conditions is a con- 
fession of incapacity to penetrate below the economic surface. 

Happily there are signs—the most significant being por- 
tions of his address to the Junior Board of Trade at Ottawa 
on 20th November—that Mr. Stevens’ vision is broadening. 
Apparently he is not yet prepared to face the implications of 
his own fiscal policy. But the need for internal equity, regard- 
less of the progress which may be made in the field of inter- 
national trade relations, seems to be impressing itself upon him 
with increasing power and lucidity. 

Witrrip EGGLESTON. 
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THE GREEKS 


A Biography of the Greek People. By Cecil Fairfield Lavell. 
Boston and New York: The Houghton Mifflin Co. Pp. xli 
+290. $3.00. 


Dr. Lavell, a graduate of Queen’s University, who occupies 
the chair of the History of Thought at Grinnell College, lowa, has 
attempted in this volume to state for the benefit of those who are 
neither classical nor historical scholars the essential achievements 
of the Greek people, and to answer the question ‘‘What did they 
do that permanently mattered?” He has written a delightful 
book and has come as near to succeeding in his attempt as any 
mortal dare expect to do. It is inevitable in any such book that 
some passages should seem at the same time abstruse to the unin- 
structed reader and to the instructed rather naive and thin. But 
on the whole Dr. Lavell avoids that pitfall with surprising skill 
and few readers, lay or learned, will fail to win from his pages 
both enjoyment and instruction. 

The one serious defect is the absence of any map. Few of 
those who read such a book as this will possess an ‘‘ancient atlas” 
and without a map the names of places are no more than little, 
hard, black marks on paper. Perhaps this can be remedied in a 
later edition. 

The great merit of Dr. Lavell’s writing is that his own lively 
interest in Greek thought and Greek life is combined with a broad 
sympathy for other ways of living and thinking. His mind is never 
monopolized by a single topic; his eye roves with good effect from 
past to present and there is stimulus in his analogies. 

Most readers who come to this book with some knowledge of 
“the classics” could quarrel with Dr. Lavell’s views on Euripides, 
say, or Thucydides or Xenophon. And to quarrel with Dr. Lavell 
would be an invigorating experience, from which the critic would 
be sure to profit. But—save for that lamentable absence of maps 
—a reviewer has no reason to find fault. Dr. Lavell’s wide and 
lively interests have surmounted an array of obstacles which has 
defeated many authors who were perhaps more learned but cer- 
tainly less intelligent. 

W. H. FYFE. 
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A DIVERSITY OF BIOGRAPHIES 


Sir Thomas More and his friends, 1477-1535. By E. M. G. Routh. 
Toronto: Oxford University Press. 1934. Pp. xxii+-251. 
$4.00. 


Queen Elizabeth. By J. E. Neale. Toronto: Thomas Nelson and 
Sons. 1984. Pp. 402. $4.00. 


Louis the Fifteenth and his Times. By Pierre Gaxotte. Toronto: 
Thomas Nelson and Sons. 1934. Pp. 352. $4.00. 


The Revolutionary Emperor: Joseph the Second. By S. K. Padover. 
Toronto: Thomas Nelson and Sons. 1934. Pp. 414. $4.00. 


Curzon: The Last Phase, 1919-1925. A Study in Post-War Diplo- 
macy. By Harold Nicolson. Toronto: The Macmillan Com- 
pany of Canada. 1934. Pp. xvi+416. With maps. $5.50. 


Sir Thomas More and his friends is a work of first-class 
scholarship: no other criterion would be adequate for a theme so 
controversial. The writing, moreover, has a quiet grace: no other 
medium would be fitting for an account of men whose own “good 
letters” set a standard for their time. I am glad that this definitive 
book on Sir Thomas More has been done by so sympathetic a writer. 
To say that it is indispensable for the student of English history 
would suggest that it should be read only by those who set or sit 
examinations. Miss Routh has done much better than that; she 
has written a book which everyone interested in literature will find 
a pleasure to read. 

Sir Thomas More was executed in 1535 for refusing to acknow- 
ledge the legality of Henry VIII’s claim to spiritual supremacy in 
England; the opponent of a project to nationalize the Church; a 
martyr to the cause of preserving the cultural unity of Western 
Europe; one of the first victims of the new cult of Nationalism. 
He is remembered, too, as the author of the amazingly enlightened 
and elusive Utopia, as a writer in the best tradition of English 
prose, the patron of Holbein, a scholar among scholars, and, his 
Lord Chancellorship forgotten, as the delightful head of a house- 
hold and a pioneer in the education of women. His humour and 
his kindliness, his piety and his genius for friendship have outlived 
the four centuries since his death. 

In writing his memorial Miss Routh meets controversy with 
citation and objective discussion; obscurity by a synthesis of the 
available evidence. Her book will charm and satisfy her readers 
as well by the illustrations and authorities as by its argument and 
manner. 

Professor Neale was already well known by historians as one 
of the authorities on the Tudor period and it is gratifying that his 
Queen Elizabeth should be as readable for those who have forgotten 
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all their dates but one, as for those who earn their living by re- 
membering them all. For many people his book will revive an 
interest in history latent in most but too often discouraged at the 
outset by indifferent teaching and badly-written text-books. It 
brings to life one of the more vigorous figures in that faded 
pageant: the Elizabeth of the spacious days, of the uncertainties, 
the triumphs, the economies, the loves, the declining years; child 
of the vivacious and unfortunate Anne Boleyn, the babe whose 
destiny was “bound up with accidents of State, which none could 
then foretell; but this at least might have been discerned, that the 
birth was a symbol of the most momentous revolution in the history 
of the country’. The accidents, the revolution and the long life 
which followed are described with a clarity, a power and original- 
ity of interpretation, and a literary quality that make the book 
comparable with the work of the great historians of the past. 
Every line gives evidence of scholarship, but for the benefit of the 
ordinary reader the vast paraphernalia of research has been 
cleared away, leaving not a footnote behind. 

While the professional historian may regret the absence of 
references, especially in places where the evidence must be as 
intriguing as the characters, the general public will be thankful 
for the life story of a great character and for a brilliant revela- 
tion of one of the most fascinating periods in English history. Of 
the pseudo-psychology, the eroticism and the loudness that have 
marred some other recent biographies, this one is placidly free. As 
for the historians, they will be compelled to read it if only as an 
example of how well history must be written. 

Whitewashing may be a laudable task although not necessarily 
a successful one. M. Gaxotte’s effort with the brush and pail in 
Louis the Fifteenth and his Times is unconvincing and for all his 
advocacy the King remains devoid of any claim upon posterity’s 
respect: the reign was politically and spiritually bankrupt. The 
comment of the Emperor Joseph II has the authority of one of 
the most unprejudiced minds in Europe: “The nation groaned 
Louis XV. He placed at the head of affairs men who plundered and 
distracted the kingdom. I often pitied this prince from my heart, 
for having made himself so much the slave of his passions, thereby 
degrading himself in the estimation of his respectable family, and 
even his subjects.” And when he died in 1774 the Revolution, as 
Mr. Guedalla would say, was only fifteen years in the future. 

I do not wish to imply, however, that so praiseworthy an 
attempt to make biography agreeable to the general reader fails. 
It is successful even to the extent of eliminating the index. As an 
account of the France from which Quebec was severed by the 
English conquest it is, moreover, of special interest to Canadians 
and aS a commentary on the ancien régime, it is not without value 
to the student. 
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_ As becomes a research man, Dr. Padover concludes The Revo- 
lutionary Emperor: Joseph the Second with a bibliography. Apart 
from that he ceases to be true to type and writes history which 
the less venerable periodicals might call holiday-reading. His style 
is racy and he handles the imperial curiosities of eighteenth- 
abe Vienna with all the gusto and competence of young 

merica. 


The son of Maria Theresa and brother of Marie Antoinette, 
contemporary and rival of Frederick and Catherine the Great, 
Joseph II was that unique historical specimen—an innovating 
Hapsburg: a despot equally capable of reforming a barbarous 
criminal code and of risking a hundred and ninety thousand men 
in a diplomatic affaire @honneur. It was his mother’s tragedy to 
witness her heir’s conversion to the insidious philosophies of god- 
less Frenchmen and the more Voltairean he grew, the more immi- 
nent to her distracted mind loomed the destruction of the dynasty. 
After her death her anxieties seemed not unlikely to be fulfilled. 
The new Emperor’s eccentric desire to modernize the State and 
humanize society outraged and incensed the feudal aristocracy, 
the landowners and office-holders, the pensioners and priests, and 
all the hierarchy, spiritual and secular, whose privileges and im- 
munities impoverished the resources, as they sapped the loyalties 
of his ramshackle Empire. In an age of savage penalties he 
resorted to the simple expedient of making aristocratic offenders 
sweep the streets. It was the best scandal in Europe, but in the 
hey-day of the ancien régime it was also too vivid a prophecy. 
Autocrat though he was, the reforms and the toleration of this 
precocious child of the Age of Reason defeated him and brought 
bafflement and disillusion in the end. To Joseph’s imperfect genius 
Dr. Padover has done scholarly justice and I recommend his book. 


The patrician quality of the late Lord Curzon’s imperialism 
belongs to a yesterday that in the distorted perspective of the post- 
war years seems almost legendary. Yet Curzon as a Roman was 
infinitely more comprehensible than Curzon as a post-war Europ- 
ean. For both the clarity and the confusion we are indebted to the 
excellencies and the defects of Lord Ronaldshay’s biography 
(Benn, 1928). Of the three volumes the third suffered unavoidably 
from being written when the facts of his later career were either 
unknown or not to be disclosed. The obscurities have now been 
made clear in Mr. Nicolson’s book, Curzon: The Last Phase, 1919- 
aco. 

Distinguished as were its predecessors—Sir Arthur Nicolson, 
Bart., First Lord Carnock, and Peacemaking, 1919, the last of the 
trilogy compels the greatest measure of satisfaction because Mr. 
Nicolson has now thoroughly developed his own method of ap- 
proaching diplomacy via biography. His book reveals more than 
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the hidden places in a statesman’s character; it explains the peren- 
nial dilemma of British foreign policy: the incompatibility of her 
world interests and her European neighbourhood. For an under- 
standing of the position of Great Britain in the post-war era 
it is indispensable. It could serve equally well as a manual of 
diplomacy, a text-book in diplomatic history and a model for the 
writing of English prose. 

I think Mr. Nicolson has failed to do justice, however, to mat- 
ters of the highest moment by relegating his observations on the 
problem of the democratic control of foreign policy to the sug- 
gestive but sometimes elusive pages of his terminal essay. How, 
for example, would he expand the philosophy telescoped into this 
sentence: “It is in our democratic consanguinity with our Domin- 
ions, aS also with the United States, and not in any sentimental 
belief in egalitarianism, that we shall find our authority’? In 
other places Mr. Nicolson generalizes with disconcerting dog- 
matism. ‘‘Kuropean Russia is tending,” he affirms, “more and 
more to become like pre-war Asia.” I wonder how many students 
of Russia, knowing Dnieprostroy, would agree. 

The conditions he suggests as necessary for the improvement 
of international relations are inclined to be optimistic. He urges 
that “‘a great advance would be made if the public could be edu- 
cated to regard foreign affairs not as a football match in which 
one is expected to take sides, but as a scientific discussion in which 
one is expected to weigh evidence. Catchwords such as ‘diplomatic 
triumphs’ and ‘diplomatic defeats’ should be discouraged and the 
common sense or business-like approach be fostered.” The diffi- 
culties are illustrated by Mr. Nicolson himself with almost naive 
unconsciousness when he uses those terms in sharp juxtaposition 
on page 120 as the theme for Chapter V and writes another chap- 
ter on the diplomatic triumph scored by Curzon on behalf of Great 
Britain at the Conference of Lausanne. The defects of Mr. 
Nicolson’s brilliance are negligible, however, beside its powers of 
illumination. His book is unavoidable. 

W. E. C. HARRISON. 


CANADA 


Canadian History. A Syllabus and Guide to Reading. New and 
enlarged edition. By Reginald George Trotter, Douglas 
Professor of Canadian and Colonial History, Queen’s Uni- 
versity. Toronto: The Macmillan Company of Canada. 
1934. Pp. xvi+194. $1.50. 


__By providing a good outline of Canadian history, an adequate 
guide to reading, and information concerning the sources whence 
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information may be obtained, Professor Trotter has done students 
of Canadian history a distinct service. For the beginner he has 
provided a guide which untangles the narrative while for the more 
advanced student he has analysed current historical literature in 
such a manner as to stimulate further study. 

Equally important is Professor Trotter’s analysis of Canadian 
history. By a judicious division of the subject he has given due 
weight to the French period, to the formative years of British rule, 
and to the fulfilment of national life under the Dominion. By 
an equally judicious analysis he has succeeded in portraying in 
outline (which is exceedingly difficult) the many sidedness of 
Canadian history—exploration and expansion of the West, the 
growth of industry, cultural and intellectual advance, international 
and Imperial relations, and political changes. The ‘New History” 
is here fulfilled in outline. 

The reviewer has one regret, however. Professor Trotter 
explains in the preface that costs of publication prevented a com- 
plete revision of the first edition. This is regrettable for two 
reasons; first, because that portion of the outline which relates to 
the Dominion period could very properly be expanded; second, be- 
cause references to sources which have appeared since 1925 are 
not incorporated into the syllabus of readings in their proper place 
but are relegated to Part III of the book. While this is unfortunate 
because a complete revision which would follow the original edition 
in format would be more valuable, it must be said in all fairness 
that Professor Trotter has made the best of physical limitations 
imposed upon him by the publishers and has given his readers a 
critical survey of the new writings on Canadian history during 
the past nine years. As a final estimate it can be said that this book 
remains the only definitive work on the subject, and as such will 
be welcomed by all teachers and students of the history of Canada. 


A. B. COREY. 


x * * * ** 
SOUTH AFRICA 


The Portuguese Pioneers. By Edgar Prestage. (The Pioneer His- 
tories.) Toronto: The Macmillan Company of Canada. 1933. 
Pp. xiv, 352. Maps. $5.25. 

The Great Trek. By Eric Anderson Walker. (The Pioneer His- 
tories.) Toronto: The Macmillan Company of Canada. 
1934. Pp. xii, 389. Maps. $5.25. 

In the Era of Shepstone: Being a Study of British Expansion in 
South Africa (1842-1877). By C. J. Uys. Lovedale, Cape 
Province: Lovedale Press (London Agents: Kegan Paul), 
1933. Pp. xix, 469. Maps. 15s. 6d. 
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Rhodes. By Sarah Gertrude Millin. Toronto: Doubleday, Doran 
and Gundy. London: Chatto and Windus. 1933. Pp. vi, 
389. 


The Struggle for South Africa, 1875-1899: A Study in Economic 
Imperialism. By Reginald Ivan Lovell. Toronto: The 
Macmillan Company. 1934. Pp. xvii, 488. Maps. $4.75. 


Railway and Customs Policies in South Africa, 1885-1910. By 
Jean Van der Poel. (Royal Empire Society: Imperial 
Studies, No. 8.) London and Toronto: Longmans, Green 
and’ Gono 3ssy BP prix Lb le vianeiso-0Us 


The Milner Papers, Vol. II, South Africa, 1899-1905. Edited by 
Cecil Headlam. Toronto: McClelland and Stewart; Lon- 
don: Cassell, 1933. Pp. xii, 592. Maps. $9.00. 


Quebec and South Africa: A Study in Cultural Adjustment. By F. 
Clarke. (University of London Institute of Education: 
Studies and Reports, No. V.) London: Oxford University 
Press,e19342 9 Pp.400saels: 


The recent combination of formerly hostile political and racial 
groups in the Union of South Africa to form a national as distinct 
from a nationalist administration is a milestone in the history of 
that country and gives timely point to current efforts of historians 
to explore the long and rough road of South African history. The 
European story of that sub-continent is longer than America’s. 
The earliest European contacts are treated incidentally in the story 
of The Portuguese Pioneers, whose explorations among the islands 
of the Atlantic, along the coast of Africa, past the Cape of Good 
Hope, and from Mozambique across the Indian Ocean constitute 
one of the great chapters in the expansion of Europe. While trade 
with the tropical west coast and discovery of a sea route to India 
were the chief goals of Henry the Navigator and his successors, 
their work had permanent effect upon South Africa as well, for 
although the Cape itself was left for the Dutch to settle as a 
stopping-place on the route to India, the Portuguese footing in 
Angola and particularly in Mozambique has been highly significant 
in these last hundred years when the modern Union has been in 
the making. Professor Prestage’s book presents a concise but 
comprehensive view of Portugal’s great share in maritime discov- 
ery. He has drawn largely from contemporary chronicles and 
travellers’ accounts and made illuminating use of the latest re- 
searches by Portuguese and other scholars in the Lisbon archives, 
who have been finding out how successful the early commercial 
exploiters of the new route were in concealing from the world 
noe important aspects of their hard-won and profitable know- 
edge. 
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A companion volume in the series of “Pioneer Histories” 
deals with The Great Trek, which the author calls the central fact 
in South African history. No man was better fitted to give it its 
proper place in that history than Professor Walker, of Capetown, 
who had already, in A History of South Africa (Longmans, 1928) 
treated the development of the whole country as a single unified 
theme while relating it to the larger history of Europe and the 
Empire. The Boer Trek which led to the establishment of Natal 
and then of the republican Boer communities across the Orange 
and the Vaal was in many respects but one among many modern 
journeyings on several continents where pioneer peoples sought 
new frontiers because they were not content to be governed by 
policies shaped to promote the interests and ideals of their rulers. 
But in this case differences of language between the Trekkers and 
their imperial rulers supplemented diversity of interest and of 
policy, particularly towards the natives, to create a situation 
unique in many respects. The causes of the Trek, its early course, 
the withdrawal from Natal to the interior in the face of swarming 
blacks and British Red-coats, make a story full of significance as 
well as interest, carried down to Sir Harry Smith’s proclamation 
of the Orange River Sovereignty in 1848 which drove some of the 
Orange River Boers to their last trek across the Vaal. 


From the point of view of to-day the central theme of the 
hundred years of white South Africa since the Trek is the inevit- 
ability of union, and the first question to be asked with regard to 
any particular event or policy concerns its bearing upon the char- 
acter which that union was to take. Professor Uys’s volume centres 
about this problem of unification in the thirty-five years that cul- 
minated in the annexation of the Transvaal in 1877. Its relation 
to native policy bulks large in his treatment. He has made 
thorough use not only of official records filed in London as well 
as in South African archives but of the papers of Sir Theophilus 
Shepstone. The son of a missionary, Shepstone grew up con- 
versant with native languages and ways. He won his spurs in a 
Kafir war in the year before the Great Trek, and hardly had the 
British annexation of Natal been completed, to bar the emigrant 
Boers from the sea and checkmate French designs, than he was 
placed in charge of native affairs in the new colony with its pre- 
ponderance of native population needing outlet for expansion. He 
worked steadily for extension of British control over native dis- 
tricts, with an eye to preventing the Boers reaching out to the 
coast, and looking to the eventual union of the English colonies 
and the Boer republics which had been allowed, he believed mis- 
takenly, to erect themselves in the interior and had received British 
recognition by the Conventions of the early ’fifties. The book gives 
a graphic and fully documented account of the interplay of Colonial 
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Office policy, the views of imperial officials on the spot, the de- 
mands of local populations, Boer and British, in colonies and repub- 
lics, together with the ambitions of foreign powers. The question 
as to the auspices under which union should take place became 
more acute as the discovery of gold and diamonds in the interior 
shifted the centres of economic resources and power and aug- 
mented the importance of commercial interest. The Conventions 
of the early ’fifties by which republican independence was recog- 
nized were economical but, in view of the future, mistaken. It 
was Sir George Grey’s work at the close of that decade to convince 
the Colonial Office that they must some day be undone. Thus 
Carnarvon in the ’seventies did not convert his subordinates to 
the policy of federation as the tradition asserts, but rather was 
converted by them. The Transvaal annexation of 1877, so much 
Shepstone’s work, instead of furthering that policy blocked it 
effectually, and for the first time created a genuine national feeling 
among the factional Boers of the annexed teritory. 


Three of the books here noticed handle the South African 
problem of the last quarter of the nineteenth century. Mrs. Millin’s 
volume is first of all a biography; it presents the man Cecil Rhodes, 
the romantic idealism of his aims, the driving ruthlessness of his 
methods, his power of winning and using men, his astounding 
successes and his tragic failures. His work, and the country and 
the times in which it was accomplished, have to be part of the 
picture for he was an historical “‘great man’, but they are skilfully 
subordinated in the general design. Not a slow-moving paragraph 
clogs the movement of the story. It is dynamic, as Rhodes himself 
was. He died at forty-eight. He had won dominance in the dia- 
mond fields, in Cape politics, and in the task of opening his 
“North’’. Even after his implication in the preliminaries of the 
Jameson Raid had wrecked his political fortunes he rode into the 
Matoppo Hills and ended the Matabele rising by conciliation as 
no other man could have done. He is pictured here “with the 
warts” but without condemnation. General Smuts calls the book 
“the classic on Rhodes” and feels it right that here Rhodes “is 
treated objectively like a natural phenomenon, where praise or 
blame is equally difficult.” 

More critical alike of Rhodes’s premises and of his methods 
is Dr. Lovell’s thorough study published under the auspices of the 
Bureau of International ‘Research of Harvard University and 
Radcliffe College. It lays bare the workings of economic imper- 
ialism in South Africa during those decades when the European 
Powers were busily engaged in the “partition of Africa’? and when 
their ambitions and interests in that direction were more potent 
in determining the policies of more than one foreign office than 
was generally known till the post-war publication of masses of 
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official documents made evidence available. Dr. Lovell has made 
the most of the material now accessible and adds much to our 
knowledge of the international relations in and affecting South 
Africa and the bearing of these upon European relations generally. 
Rhodes’s attempt to encircle the Transvaal and his hope that 
Rhodesian resources would counterbalance the Transvaal’s wealth 
in the Rand seemed doomed to disappointment when Kruger got 
his railway from Delagoa Bay and was building his hopes of 
German support. Hence Rhodes turned to the Uitlander con- 
spiracy which was rendered abortive by Jameson’s bungled Raid. 
Dr. Lovell thinks the second Boer War ‘‘came because Milner con- 
vinced the British Government that it was necessary, owing not 
to the success of Rhodes’s policy, but to its failure.’”’ Nevertheless 
Rhodes’s success prior to that time had helped to tip the balance 
in the long run for a South African Dominion within the British 
Commonwealth rather than a separatist union under Republican 
leadership and alien auspices. 

The part played by railway and customs policies in accentu- 
ating clash of interests and finally in promoting a sense of the 
necessity of union is displayed by Dr. Van der Poel with an admir- 
able combination of brevity, clarity, and a convincing use of first- 
hand evidence, including the papers of J. X. Merriman in the 
South African Public Library at Capetown as well as the pub- 
lished papers of the British and South African governments. It is 
a worthy addition to the “Royal Empire Society Imperial Studies,” 
edited by the Rhodes Professor of Imperial History at London, 
Dr. A. P. Newton, to whom every student of South African history 
is still specially indebted for his two volumes of Select Documents 
Relating to the Unification of South Africa (Longmans, 1924), 
illustrating developments from Sir George Grey’s proposals of 
1858 to debates on the South Africa Bill in 1909. 

The second volume of The Milner Papers, appearing some 
months ago, reveals how Milner, having accepted the appeal to 
arms as unavoidable unless all chance of uniting South Africa 
within the Empire was to be lost, faced as High Commissioner 
the problems of war, peace, and reconstruction. From the begin- 
ning he envisaged eventual self-government for the civilized popu- 
lation of South Africa and wrought unceasingly to that end though 
often by autocratic means. Fearful lest Responsible Government 
might be granted too soon, he made haste to organize the civil 
services on a basis of enthusiasm and constructive efficiency. Not 
content merely to repair the ravages of war he laboured to build 
firm foundations for a larger future. The sympathetic editor sees 
Milner in South Africa as an author of the new imperialism. Some 
will deem the new elements in his imperialism less dominant than 
the old, but assuredly he was a builder, and utterly devoted to the 
task laid upon him. 
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In an essay as brilliant as it is brief Professor Clarke, re- 
cently of McGill and formerly of Capetown, and now of the Insti- 
tute Education, University of London, discusses resemblances 
and differences between the situations in Quebec and South Africa 
and sketches the educational systems of the two countries. In the 
suecess with which, alike in Quebec and in South Africa, if by 
different methods, compromises have been attained in matters of 
education which not only recognize but guard diverse traditions 
and cultures, he finds invigorating promise that ‘“‘to-day, when the 
false gods are so widely triumphant ... England and the English 
spirit still hold the hopes of a cure, and the way will be the way 
of influence and persuasion which we call a philosophy of educa- 
tion.” He believes “the British Commonwealth is becoming less 
a political organization and more a common faith.” In so far, in 
truth, as that faith is the faith of freedom it goes far to justify 
the Commonwealth’s existence and offers, almost alone, an anchor 


of hope. 
REGINALD G. TROTTER. 


* * 2 o % 
THE WIDER PERSPECTIVE 


A Brief World History. By Norman DeWitt. Toronto: The 
Macmillan Company of Canada, 1934. Pp. 832. $2.50. 


Within the covers of a single volume we are given a survey 
of world history. Seven divisions—Pre-History, Ancient History, 
the Middle Ages, the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, the 
Eighteenth Century, the Nineteenth Century, 1815-1920, the World 
since the Great War—tell the story of mankind from the beginning 
down to January, 1934. No significant part of the world’s people 
is overlooked. There are chapters on the Ancient History of India, 
the Middle Ages in China and Japan, the Beginnings of Canada. 

An undertaking so extensive, cribbed by limitations of space, 
draws heavily on skill in selection. Professor DeWitt has had 
extraordinary success. The book leaves an impression of unity 
of development; it has perspective, direction and balanced propor- 
tions. A fair measure of attention is given to the phenomena of 
social, economic and cultural life. 

The preface says—the book makes the fact self-evident—that 
the author has written with special regard to the needs of the 
secondary schools. As a prospective text A Brief World History 
has admirable features; as for instance, well-chosen pictures, 
unusually good maps (which wisely are stripped of non-essentials), 
and an appendix of study-helps and collateral readings. The style 
of writing has been purposely made simple, so as to be suitable 
for the High School student. 
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Despite its likely fate as a text-book, A Brief World History 
may be read with profit by the lay reader, for whom also the 
preface says it has been planned. He may find the adolescent 
style somewhat trying but his interest will be held by the book’s 
real merits—acuteness of interpretation, breadth of relationships 
and comprehensiveness of viewpoint. 

A. D. LOCKHART. 


* * * *£ +f 


POLITICS 


THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 


British Commonwealth Relations. Edited by Arnold J. Toynbee, 
Foreword by The Rt. Hon. Sir Robert L. Borden. Toronto: 
Oxford University Press. $3.25. 


Consultation and Co-operation in the British Commonwealth. Com- 
piled by Gerald E. H. Palmer. Introduction by Professor 
A. Berriedale Keith. London: Humphrey Milford. 12s. 6d. 


The growing body of literature on Commonwealth relations 
has received a significant addition with the publication of the 
volumes listed above. The first is a symposium of the discussions 
of the Round Table Conference which was held in Toronto in 
September, 1933. The unique feature of this Conference was its 
unofficial character. It was composed of representatives from 
Great Britain and the Dominions who were not in any sense 
speaking on behalf of their governments. This is not to suggest 
that the delegations were not representative in character. Among 
them were some of the outstanding leaders of political thought in 
the countries from which they came. The conference was spon- 
sored by the Royal Institute of International Affairs and the Cana- 
dian Institute of International Affairs. Its purpose was to survey 
the new relationships arising out of the recent Imperial Confer- 
ences and the Statute of Westminster and to discover how these 
relationships might be improved by the creation of a new and 
more effective machinery of co-operation. The report contains a 
foreword by Sir Robert Borden and its capable editor was Arnold 
Toynbee. In the nature of things the conference did not produce 
unanimous conclusions and some of the most difficult problems of 
commonwealth co-operation seem to have eluded the collective wis- 
dom of the delegates. Nevertheless, the reports of the several sub- 
committees and the summaries of the inaugural speeches form an 
exceedingly valuable commentary on the present state of public 
opinion in relation to the problems arising out of the new formula 
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of co-equal status which was adopted by the Imperial Conference 
of 1926. 

The companion volume which bears the impressive title Con- 
sultation and Co-operation in the British Commonwealth is de- 
scribed as a hand-book on the methods and practice of communi- 
cation and consultation between the members of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. The difficult task of selection and 
compilation has been discharged most efficiently by Mr. Gerald 
Palmer. There is, moreover, an excellent introduction by Professor 
A. Berriedale Keith, that indefatigable interpreter of the law and 
custom of the British Empire. This book brings together in con- 
venient form the essential facts regarding the system of inter- 
communication between the members of the British Common- 
wealth. It supplies a compendious and illuminating description 
of the intricate relationships involved in the present structure of 
the Commonwealth. It was prepared in draft form for the British 
Commonwealth Relations Conference Committee which met at the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs in July, 1932. It thus 
shares a common origin with the volume reviewed above. There 
is a useful appendix dealing with the development of methods of 
appointment of governors general. Other appendices touch briefly 
on the status of high commissioners and treaties involving mili- 
tary commitments binding on individual members of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. A valuable bibliography lists official 
documents and recent publications which deal with the evolution 
and problems of the British Commonwealth. 


NORMAN McL. ROGERS. 


* * * * * 


a 


A WORLD COMMONWEALTH 


Civitas Dei. By Lionel Curtis. Toronto: The Macmillan Company 
of Canada. 1934. Pp. xxiii+297. $3.65. 


This is a refreshing book—like the innocent brightness of a 
day in spring. Cynics will scoff at it. Indeed several have scoffed 
already. And the learned will find statements for which evidence 
is lacking. But it is a fine piece of prophecy. Mr. Curtis has 
always been a prophet, and his ideals no less than his persuasive 
arguments have left beneficent marks upon the history of the 
British Commonwealth. In this book he still preaches a special 
mission to the British race, is still in peril of regarding ourselves 
as a chosen people, but his theme is no less wide than the whole 
sweep of human history. It is, he tells us on the cover, “an at- 
tempt to discover a guiding principle in public affairs’, and he 
finds it in the practical application of “the principle of the com- 
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monwealth” which rests upon the idea that the real bond of human 
society is the infinite obligation which each owes to all. “A 
commonwealth is simply the Sermon on the Mount translated into 
political terms.” 

In a series of vigorous and eloquent sketches he traces the 
evolution of this principle and its recurrent obsession by the prin- 
ciple of authority, never losing his faith that the end of human 
existence is to engender and develop in men the spirit which 
prompts them to serve each other and to put the interest of others 
on a level with their own. The commonwealth, in which action is 
determined not by authority but by discussion, and the minority 
accepts the decisions of the majority, owes its structure to the per- 
sistence of this spirit, and is the only form of polity which serves 
to give it scope, because the ultimate aim is a continuous develop- 
ment of the citizens’ devotion to each other and of their capacity 
to judge rightly the measures which tend to the general welfare. 

As in other forms of prophecy, his statement of the ideal 
carries more weight than his summary of history, since the eyes 
of a prophet are never quite in focus for objective views. But the 
story is told with naive and eloquent sincerity and fundamentally 
its moral is true. Self-government with all that it implies of self- 
control and altruism is the ideal of civilized mankind. Economic 
necessity and selfish exploitation have disastrously hindered its 
realization. But the ideal has lost none of its attraction and indeed 
has been realized in part from time to time. Mr. Curtis’ prophecy 
is a call to British people not so much to be proud of their promi- 
nence in the development of a commonwealth but rather to pre- 
serve the imperfect achievements of the past and to keep as a 
criterion of national action the ultimate ideal of a World Com- 
monwealth. It is a timely challenge, sounded with a note of 
invincible optimism as inspiriting as it is these days unfamiliar. 


W.H. FYFE. 


* * * * * 


MAN AND THE STATE 


A History of Political Thought. By Phyllis Doyle. Toronto: 
Thomas Nelson and Sons. London: Jonathan Cape. $3.00. 
Rousseau and the Modern State. By Alfred Cobban. Toronto: 


Thomas Nelson and Sons: London: George Allen and Unwin. 
$3.50. 


The conflicting theories of the purpose and function of the 
state which have emerged out of the profound disturbances of the 
post-war period have given to political theory an importance which 
it has not possessed since the years preceding the French Revolu- 
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tion. The texts listed above bear testimony to this growing public 
interest in the philosophical basis of the state. 


Miss Doyle’s book is an attempt to supply a need which has 
long been felt by teachers of history and political science. It is 
designed to provide an outline of the history of political thought 
with special emphasis on the political environment in which par- 
ticular theories of the state have been developed. The adoption 
of this method serves a double purpose. It emphasizes the con- 
tinuity of political speculation through the persistence of the main 
problems which have engaged the attention of philosophers and 
statesmen from Plato down to the present day. It reveals at the 
same time the influence which contemporary events and conditions 
have exercised upon theories of the state which have dominated 
human thought during succeeding periods of history. It is not 
an easy task to survey a path of literature which had its remote 
beginnings in the works of Plato and Aristotle, was almost oblit- 
erated in the Middle Ages, and only becomes clearly discernible 
again in the writings of Machiavelli, Bodin and Hobbes on this side 
of the watershed which divides the medizeval and modern periods. 
Miss Doyle, however, has done her work competently and seems 
to have avoided most of the pitfalls which lie in the way of one 
who seeks to bring the evolution of political thought within the 
terms of an arbitrary ideology as applied to particular periods. 
And there is a challenge to reflection in the presentation of a 
growth of political speculation which begins with Plato and is 
brought to a conclusion with the work of Karl Marx. 


Mr. Cobban’s essay on Rousseau is a worthy successor to his 
earlier study of Edmund Burke. The cynical critic of democracy 
might assume that the flight to dictatorships in Europe would dim 
the lustre of Rousseau’s name and lessen the interest in his political 
For him the apostle of democracy in the eighteenth century has 
a message whose importance transcends the changes of scenery 
on the political stage. He has sought to present Rousseau’s politi- 
cal philosophy in its relation to the modern state. One of the most 
useful features of the book is its attempt to find Rousseau’s political 
philosophy through all his works rather than in The Social Con- 
tract by which he is best known to our generation. This attempt 
is interesting and valuable though it may be doubted if anything 
but the erratic personality of Rousseau himself could give a theme 
of unity and coherence to the apparent contradictions which are 
found even within the narrow compass of The Social Contract. 
This book, however, will afford a reliable guide to any student of 
democratic theory. It contains a particularly interesting chapter 
on the “General Will” both in the form in which it is presented 
by Rousseau and in the possible implications it holds for the 
future development of the state. This conception of democracy 
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as being governed by a moral principle is one which is too often 
forgotten. Perhaps some day we may learn its true meaning and 
discover that successful democracy rests upon the acceptance of 
standards of public virtue and service far higher than those we 
have been ‘prepared to bring to its support. Mr. Cobban’s book 
cannot fail to strengthen the philosophical foundations of demo- 
cracy at a time when it stands much in need of fortification against 
the simultaneous assaults of Communism and Fascism. 


N. McL. RoGErRs. 


*% 8 * * * 


COSSACKS, COMMUNISM AND CHINA 


I Am a Cossack. By Boris Kamyshansky. Toronto: Longmans, 
Green and Company. 1934. Pp. 309. $3.00. 


The Chinese Soviets. By Victor A. Yakhontoff. Toronto: Long- 
mans, Green and Company. 1934. Pp. xiv, 296. $3.25. 


Here are two books by Russian authors who differ much in 
temperament, politics and literary style. Mr. Kamychansky—who 
studied English in his youth—writes racily and with a good sense 
of organization, and is not ashamed of the part he played with 
the White Russians in opposing the advance of the Bolshevists. 
Mr. Yakhontoff, who is less familiar with our language, evidently 
approves of the present régime in Russia, and is much interested 
in documents, diplomacy and propaganda. 

In I Am a Cossack the author reviews his education as a boy 
and as a young Cossack in social behaviour, martial exercises and 
disciplined thinking. He reviews also his career as a member of 
the Cadet School of Emperor Alexander II at St. Petersburg, and 
later of the Institute of Technology at Kharkov. We are given a 
striking picture of revolutionary Russia under Kerensky and of 
the rise of the Reds and their eventual triumph over White opposi- 
tion. In this warfare he served as a White ‘partisan’—a guerilla 
fighter who faced death daily until the Cossack Kuban, his country, 
was conquered. After that, he was forced to serve as an engineer 
under the Bolsheviks. With his family, he escaped at last into 
Poland. His tale has the ring of truth and is remarkably free 
from the tone of bitterness. Although his criticism of both the 
spirit and the technique of Bolshevism is frankly hostile, yet for 
the most part he lets his experiences speak for themselves, and 
they do so eloquently. He gives without comment a ‘chapter and 
verse’ official admission that during the first two years of the 
existence of the Cheka 1,700,000 persons were executed. Although 
one’s views of Russian politics and society, past and present, may 
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not be much influenced by this book, it has the value belonging 
to any story of personal experience told by an honest, intelligent 
and courageous man. 

In The Chinese Soviets Mr. Yakhontoff attempts to answer 
such questions as the following: What is meant by Communism 
in China? How and when did it arise? Where is it to be found 
in strength? Is it likely to persist and to grow? Has the move- 
ment inherent vitality or is it sustained by the U. 8S. S. R.? The 
author visited China, Russia and Japan in 1933, but did not at- 
tempt to reach the Chinese Communist districts. He describes 
his book as “primarily a compilation with a certain amount of 
critical comment.” He finds connections between the Taiping 
Rebellion of the fifties and sixties (with the unrest following the 
Sino-Japanese War of 1894-95) and the trend toward Communism, 
which was further advanced by the Boxer uprising and the Revo- 
lution of 1911. The history of the Kuo-Min-Tang and of the 
Nationalist or Nanking Government is sketched, and to their 
reaction against their own initially radical policy is attributed the 
rise of a protesting Communism. 

The first Communist group in China appeared at Shanghai 
in 1920 and soon afterwards the young party was organized and 
joined the Comintern. The Russian influence grew during the 
next few years, and although Borodin had to leave China in 1927 
and the Communist party was outlawed, it is said to number to-day 
more than 400,000 members, living chiefly in Southern and Cen- 
tral China. The several military campaigns against them have 
largely failed, partly because of the resentment aroused by the 
failure of the Nanking Government to deal effectively with the 
Japanese imperialistic programme. 

Much information is packed into this book, but this is largely 
derivative and is presented with so strong a bias as to lessen its 
evidential value. It seems plain, however, that China is in a state 
of dangerous disorder, and that recovery is chiefly retarded by 
rival and extremist political physicians who are more interested 
in defending their respective pharmacologies than in curing the 


patient. GEORGE HERBERT CLARKE. 
* * * * * 
THE SAAR 


The Saar and the Franco-German Problem. By B. T. Reynolds. 
Toronto: Longmans, Green and Company. 1934. Pp. 279. 
Maps and illustrations. $2.50. 


The Canadian voter is responsible for what happens in the 
Saar in January. As member of a State signatory to the Covenant 
of the League of Nations he may yet be called upon to make a 
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decision on that momentous issue. Occasional articles in the press 
inform him only partially of the background and significance of 
the situation. It is one of the most difficult of the Franco-German 
troubles and since the problem of world-peace is so largely that 
of working out a modus vivendi between the two nations, the dis- 
position of the basin of the Saar with its coal mines and metal- 
lurgical industries is a matter of dangerous importance. 

When he seeks the information that will justify his having 
any opinion on the matter, he is usually at a loss. Here is a book 
to help him, by an author who deals with the subject clearly and 
simply and incidentally includes much information on the more 
general aspects of the relations between France and Germany. As 
the manager of a factory in Germany Major Reynolds should know 
something of the economic importance of the Saar. He is equally 
sound in his historical narrative as in his analysis of the political 
and other factors likely to affect the Franco-German problem. The 
book has more than a merely topical interest. The maps are excel- 
lent, the relevant section of the Treaty of Versailles is included as 
an appendix; and the illustrations themselves explain the ‘war- 
potential’ value of the Saar territory. I hope citizens (I use the 
term deliberately) will make presents of the book to other citizens, 
having bought it early enough to be able first to read it themselves. 


W. E. C. HARRISON. 


X * ST % ** 
ARTERY OF EMPIRE 


The Suez Canal: Its Past, Present and Future. By Lt.-Col. Sir 
Arnold T. Wilson, K.C.I.E., M.P. Toronto: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. Pp. xv-+224. $4.50. 


The Suez Canal is the “key of India”, the “jugular vein of 
the British Empire’; more than half of the shipping passing 
through it flies the British flag. It is curious that no Englishman 
had previously published a book on this topic for sixty years. Sir 
Arnold Wilson has produced a fascinating treatise of much signific- 
ance for the study of international relations. It traces the history 
of the various projects to connect the Mediterranean and Red 
Seas, from the time of Sesostris (c. 2000 B.C.). The Venetians, 
Louis XIV and Napoleon manifested interest in the idea, while a 
century ago Captain Chesney and M. Enfantin made reports 
which fanned the enthusiasm of the young Ferdinand de Lesseps. 
To this “new Bosphorus” plan, the British government through 
Palmerston offered opposition, as the canal was deemed inimical 
to British interests. But de Lesseps had contracted a youthful 
friendship with Said Pasha, and when the latter succeeded as 
Viceroy in 1854, de Lesseps approached him with the great plan. 
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The draft concessions then obtained did not receive the approval 
of the Sultan of Turkey till 1866, owing to British diplomatic 
obstruction at Constantinople and Cairo. Meanwhile de Lesseps 
constituted his company in 1858 (the French subscribing most of 
the capital) and in April, 1859, began the work. Wilson’s book 
indicates the appalling difficulties of the task of excavation and 
drainage, involving also the subsidiary projects of the construction 
of Port Said, Port Tewfik, Ismailia and the Fresh Water Canal. 
When the end of the enterprise was in sight, the opening 
was fixed for the daringly early date of 17th November, 1869. 
Several of the reigning sovereigns of Europe, including the 
Emperor of Austria, were amongst the brilliant assembly who 
flocked to the scene for the fateful day. A hidden rock, an abnor- 
mally high tide and a stranded vessel caused uneasiness, and the 
Empress Eugenie who accompanied de Lesseps on the first ship 
L’Aigle, was so overcome with anxious emotion that she went 
below and sobbed; ‘‘every moment she thought she felt the Azgle 
stop, She saw the honour of the French flag compromised, our 
labour lost”. The Khedive Ismail lavished extravagant hospital- 
ity. Those who know the lovely road running between trees from 
Cairo to the Pyramids will recall that it was built for the Canal 
visitors in less than six weeks by forced labour under the lash, 
whilst Verdi composed his Aida specially for the gala opera per- 
formance. But the company was soon in financial straits, as the 
cost of construction had proved to be more than double the 
original estimate. In the early seventies, the canal might probably 
have been secured for a private British group of financiers, but 
Gladstone’s administration discouraged the negotiations. How- 
ever, when Ismail crashed into bankruptcy, Disraeli, informed by 
the editor of the Pall Mall Gazette of the willingness of the Khedive 
to sell his shares, acquired them in 1876 for a mere pittance of 
four million pounds sterling, borrowed from the Rothschilds at 
24 per cent commission and 5 per cent interest. 


The present concession of the Suez Canal Company lasts till 
1968, but Sir Arnold Wilson elaborates a formidable case for its 
revision, and for a reduction of current shipping dues, especially 
in the interests of the British. In view of the early financial 
stringency, there was some justification for high rates in the 
seventies and eighties, partly effected by the Canal’s arbitrary 
fixing of a small ton, rejecting the standard British Moorson 
measurement scale. But nowadays with the booming prosperity 
of the Canal, and the world economic depression, there is no longer 
the same valid reason. In 1932, the receipts were 834,000,000 
francs, and the expenditure only 290,000,000, i.e. over 500,000,000 
francs of this monopolistic Company were distributed amongt the 
shareholders. Of the directors twenty-one are French, ten are 
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English, one Dutch, no other country being represented; they 
draw a fixed percentage of the proceeds, which works out to-day 
at $16,000 a year each. Although the British government holds 
46 per cent of the shares, it has but a single vote, whilst the 
French have complete control over the management. British 
shipping interests complain of the exorbitant rates. Thus a col- 
lier of 2,900 tons was charged in 1932 £1,226 for the transit of 
under a hundred miles; the Canal dues amount to some 14 per 
cent of the gross freight. Sir Arnold points out that the Panama 
Canal dues are two-thirds of those levied at Port Said. No 
wonder the traffic through the latter has begun to fall off. He 
characterizes the Canal “as a vital artery tenanted by growths 
once beneficent but now parasitic upon the life-stream of overseas 
commerce’’, and discusses interesting suggestions of remedies, 
e.g. the addition of German and Italian directors, and the splitting 
up of British government shares among many shareholders, who 
could bring pressure to bear on the solution of problems consistent 
with the welfare of world-shipping and trade between Europe and 
Asia. 
A. E. PRINCE. 


MR. LLOYD GEORGE AGAIN 


War Memories of David Lloyd George—Vol. IV. Toronto: The 
Ryerson Press. Pp. 712. $6.00. 


Lloyd George’s natural force has certainly not abated. Indeed 
this fourth volume is written with greater rapidity and vigour 
than any of the preceding three, and his occasional portraits are 
etched with a neat economy of acid. The story is here carried 
through the gloomy and fateful year of 1917—the imperial war 
cabinet (he pays a high tribute to Sir Robert Borden, “a sagacious 
and helpful counsellor’, “the very quintessence of common sense’’) 
—Allenby’s infusion of vigour into the moribund Palestine cam- 
paign with the help of Sir George Adam Smith’s books on the 
geography of the Holy Land—the creation of an Air Ministry in 
the teeth of Admiralty obstruction—the peace proposals from 
Austria, from Germany and from the Vatican—Labour unrest and 
the international Socialist conferences, with some shrewd satire 
on Ramsay Macdonald —the tragedies of Passchendaele and 
Caporetto—the struggle to construct machinery for a unified allied 
policy in the world-wide operations of the war. 

. Those who have read the earlier volumes will be eager to 
read this and will certainly not be disappointed. The story is more 
rapid, more dramatic, nearer to the deeps of tragic irony. Lloyd 
George is as cock-sure as ever, as impatient of opposition and in 
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a sense as shallow. But history will find it hard to resist the con- 
clusion that his titanic energy and inexhaustible resource of im- 
provisation ‘‘won the war”. In this volume, as in the third, it 
becomes clear that at several points we came nearer to complete 
defeat than most people suspected at the time. Many factors 
combined to avert defeat and of those Lloyd George was by far the 
biggest. Make, as you read, every possible allowance for his pride 
and prejudice; such allowance certainly needs to be made; yet the 
conclusion remains irresistible. Haig is more loveable—loyal, 
steadfast, courageous, the perfect gentleman. Asquith more ad- 
mirable with his weight of intellect and breadth of culture. But 
different qualities were needed for leadership and inspiration in 
the illimitable activities of a world-war. Lloyd George had those 
qualities. And they lost us the peace? But that tale will not be 
told until—at earliest—the sixth or seventh volume. Everyone 
who enjoys superb journalism will wish continued power to his 
pen until the story is completed. And then, perhaps, he will re- 
appear in politics. 








W. H. FYFE. 


ES ss ok * % 
THE GERMAN BACKGROUND 


Goethe as Revealed in His Poetry. By Barker Fairley. London 
and Toronto. J. M. Dent and Sons. $2.50. 


Arrows. A Book of German Ballads and Folk-Songs Attempted 
mm Scots. By Alexander Gray. Edinburgh: Grant and 
Murray. Ils. 6d. 


Germany. A Companion to German Studies. Edited by Jethro 
Bithell. London: Methuen and Co. 15s. 


A History of National Socialism. By Konrad Heiden. Toronto: 
S. J. Reginald Saunders; Methuen and Co. 1934. 


Professor Fairley’s book is an important contribution to the 
study of Goethe, the greatest that has been made by an English- 
speaking scholar since Lewes’ biography. The author believes 
that Goethe’s genius was essentially lyrical, and he gives us some 
very beautiful interpretations of Goethe’s poems. When he pro- 
ceeds to apply his method of lyrical interpretation to the dramas 
we feel less happy. He is able to polish up many passages which 
are commonly overlooked or slurred over, but he does not succeed 
in offering a reading of the dramas as such. In Fairley’s hands, 
Goethe’s dramas lose in dramatic quality what they gain in lyrical 
beauty. Fairley misses in them the imaginative quality which he 
discovers in Shakespeare. Compared with the Briton, Goethe lacks 
both the power to create characters independent of his own experi- 
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ences and sensations, and the purposeful mastery to write drama 
and not mere dialogue. But Professor Fairley is concerned with 
Goethe rather than with his works, and it is only an apparent 
paradox that what is criticism of the works is praise for their 
author. Goethe’s habit of writing confessions, the absence of 
professional purposes in his creations, his insistence on restricting 
himself to “what he could vouch for with every particle of his 
being” are qualities which make the man lovable and admirable 
in the same measure as, in Professor Fairley’s eyes, they are 
damaging to his dramas. 


Professor Gray’s volume of German folk-songs and ballads 
done into Scots has all the charm of furtive love. The distinguished 
economist of Aberdeen University presents the products of his 
leisure-hour study of German poetry, modestly protesting his 
amateurishness in matters of translation and German scholarship. 
That the scholarship is by no means negligible he proves by a very 
lucid exposition of the more recent German folk-song research 
which he enriches with illustrations from Scotch balladry and some 
remarks of his own. To judge of the poetic quality of the Scotch 
poems would be impudence on the part of one who lived no more 
than two years in the land of the leal, and whose command of the 
vernacular never went much beyond asking for a spunk. The 
reviewer certainly found these re-creations (for such they are, 
rather than mere translations) entirely delightful reading. 


The book on Germany is the product of united effort on the 
part of eleven scholars who review the development of German 
political (chapters II-IV) and literary (chapters V-VIII) history, 
whilst German life, painting, plastic arts and music are accorded 
one chapter each. The book deliberately sets out to show what 
British-born scholars can do in the way of interpreting German 
life and letters. Unfortunately, the contributions are hampered 
in achieving this aim by their second professed purpose, 1t.e. of 
providing information ‘required for examination and other pur- 
poses by serious students’. Limited space makes it necessary for 
them almost wholly to restrict themselves to a presentation of 
facts, so that a typically British point of view is but rarely intro- 
duced. The standard of accuracy and lucid presentation is high 
in almost every section of the book, whilst such masters of their 
craft as Professors W. H. Dawson and W. E. Collinson are out- 
standing not only in these respects, but also for the amount of 
relevant information they offer without lack of coherence or 
readableness. 

Herr Heiden’s History of National Socialism makes thrilling 
reading. It begins with the origination of the Movement, in 
March 1918, by a locksmith named Anton Drexler and follows 
the rise of the Party up to the end of the first year in power. 
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Drexler’s small party already proclaimed the two basic aims of 
National Socialism. He and his associates hoped to overcome 
class-consciousness and civil strife by establishing national solid- 
arity, and they proposed to create a strong German Reich from 
which no German was to be excluded. The Versailles Treaty and 
its consequences, the impoverishment of the bourgeois classes 
through the monetary inflation, the victory of Fascism in Italy, 
the increasingly felt burden of Reparations payments, the rapid 
growth of unemployment, the inefficiency of the political leaders 
and, finally, the failure of ‘authoritative’ government under the 
Chancellors Briining and Von Papen, drove the German people 
into Hitler’s arms. Will he be able to save them from their des- 
perate situation? Herr Heiden thinks not. For he sees in Hitler 
the man who came into power by cold-blooded opportunism and 
brutal force, and Nazi rule in Germany he considers a rule of 
terror. Unfortunately this verdict does not rest on dispassionate 
observation or detached criticism, but rather on a principle. In 
this respect the book compares unfavourably with, say, C. B. 
Hoover’s study of the Third Reich which, although no less definite 
in its anti-Nazi stand, does not allow sentiment to obscure the 
presentation of facts. 
H. HENEL. 
* k * * * 


THEOLOGY 
BOOKS THAT MATTER 


Religion and the European Mind. By Adolf Keller. London: Lut- 
terworth Press (4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4). 6s. 

Oliver Cromwell. By John Buchan. London: Hodder & Stoughton 
(St. Paul’s House, Warwick Square, London, E.C. 4). £1 1s. 

The Tae By Emil Brunner. London: Lutterworth Press. 


The Idea of Revelation. By Nathan Sdderblom. London: Oxford 
University Press (Amen Corner, Paternoster Row, London). 
8s. 6d. 


Germany is the greatest Protestant country on the Continent 
of Europe; and even if “the Germans in Greek” may be “sadly 
to seek’’, there can be no doubt that the Germans in theology have 
led and profoundly influenced the theological thought of the whole 
Protestant world. For these and other reasons the present ecclesi- 
astical-theological war that is waging in Germany is of interest 
and concern to ecumenical Christianity. Unhappily it is impos- 
sible to follow the struggle day by day in detail; we may be the 
more thankful, therefore, for Dr. Keller’s book which enables us 
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clearly to understand the fundamental issues of the conflict. In 
six appendices we are given (a) the Constitution of the German 
Evangelical Church as it is to-day under the new régime, (b) the 
Rengsdorf theses of the “German Christians” and the antithesis 
of the opposition movement led by Karl Barth, (c) the Confession 
of Faith adopted in January, 1934, by the Free Reformed Synod in 
Barmen, (d) a Statement or Protest signed by thirty-five Profes- 
sors from all the theological faculties in Germany, (e) the text 
(in translation) of the National Concordat between Germany and 
the Vatican, and (f) the Declarations of the National Free Synod 
held at Barmen at the end of May, 1934. The earlier part of the 
book is, in effect, an introduction to these appendices. “The 
French socialist, Georges Sorel, who has been advocating a social 
revolution not by mass movement, but by the usurpation of power 
by a ruthless minority, has acquired a new popularity. Many 
people, including certain German bishops who would not have 
dreamed of accepting his ideas a few decades ago, now follow him. 
... In the German Revolution ... we are confronted... witha 
new mentality, a new conception of life and its values, a new 
philosophy of the State, a new religious myth of the revolution. 
What does all this mean for the Christian religion, for the Church 
of Christ?’ Dr. Keller shows how the old fundamental questions 
of the Reformation are once again the burning issues of the hour. 


The historian differs from the chronicler in that the former 
must interpret his facts as well as record them. The chronicler’s 
work may be done by one man once for all, but each generation 
needs its own historians to interpret the past in the light of the 
present. So far as Oliver Cromwell is concerned the work of the 
chronicler has been adequately done, but it needs no ordinary man 
to interpret to the world so enigmatical, so daimonic, so puissant 
a figure. Mr. Buchan, who has already given us his portrait of 
Montrose, has now produced as a companion-piece his Oliver 
Cromwell. Few men have been so well equipped for the task. As 
an historian of the war Mr. Buchan is at home in the field of mili- 
tary history; as a member of Parliament he has a sense of the 
constitutional issues at stake in the seventeenth century; he has a 
great gift for making a story interesting and vivid, and not least 
as an elder of the Church he has the insight to enable him to enter 
into the religious life and experience of Cromwell which is the 
key to the whole tale. The result is a great portrait of a great man, 
one of the Titans of English history. Mr. Buchan shows that the 
still popular estimate of Cromwell is as far as possible from the 
truth; he represents him as essentially a man of moderation and 
good sense, a great Englishman, a fine judge of horse-flesh, a man 
of tumultuous moods and passions but at heart extraordinarily 
gentle and unassuming; his mind moved slowly but his will was 
inflexible once he was clear about his duty; a man of the strictest 
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principle, he yet had the clearest eye for facts and feasibilities 
whether on the field of battle or in the councils of State; how he 
differed from the dictators of to-day! He risked his popularity 
with his supporters that he might, if it were still possible, pre- 
serve the monarchy; he was the stoutest champion of Parliament 
which in the end he was driven to destroy. Mr. Buchan shows 
clearly what a chance Presbyterianism had in the England of that 
day—had it not been for its intransigeance and intolerance. The 
story of Cromwell has the makings of high tragedy; there can be 
no doubt that its central figure was cast in an heroic mould. 

In theology it appears that soon nothing will be so démodé as 
Modernism ‘The modern pseudo-Christian creed amounts to this: 
somehow or another in the end everything must work out well for 
everybody. Christ is, of course, the Redeemer, but it is possible 
to have redemption apart from Him. Of course, we must take the 
divine command seriously, but God will never condemn anybody. 
It is, of course, true that the Bible is the divine revelation, but in 
spite of this its fundamental idea, the combination of holiness and 
love, judgment and mercy, is false. The idea of an apocatastasis 
panton, in the sense of a good end which can be expected to take 
place naturally (and thus not in the sense of Acts XXIII, 21, at 
all), which has no scriptural ground, and which in the whole course 
of Christian history has always been regarded as a superficial 
heresy, is to-day regarded as that which is really and character- 
istically Christian.” To a generation of theologians brought up in 
the atmosphere of Schleiermacher and Ritschl and accustomed to 
regard V. Harnack’s What is Christianity? as a kind of sheet- 
anchor of the faith it is disquieting to find this whole conception 
of Christianity repudiated root and branch as a complete misun- 
derstanding of Biblical religion, a complete renunciation of the 
faith of the Reformers and a virtual apostacy from the Christian 
profession. 

Those who with no patience for the intransigeancies of Funda- 
mentalism have yet been profoundly doubtful whether Modernism 
offers any real equivalent of “the old Gospel” will take heart again 
from Professor Brunner’s stalwart, learned and uncompromising 
reasseveration of the faith as our fathers knew it before the age 
of the Illumination. “The central truth of the Christian faith is 
this: that the eternal Son of God took upon Himself our humanity, 
not that the man Jesus acquired divinity”. Nostra assumpsit ut 
nobis sua conferret. This book, The Mediator, is one of the most 
powerful, most searching, most provocative theological writings of 
our time; it is not a theory, it is a challenge; it demands not only 
study, but decision also. If fundamentally Professor Brunner is 
right, Protestantism these many years has been following a false 
trail. This is one of the books that really matter. The author has 
been singularly fortunate in its translator. 
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The late Archbishop Sdéderblom shared certain characteristics 
with Baron von Hiigel; they were both convinced (and convincing) 
Christians; they were both men of very extensive learning; they 
were both of the widest human sympathies. We have cause to 
be grateful for these further three essays in English by Dr. 
Soderblom. Written many years ago they were constantly revised 
throughout his life. They all deal with the central theme of 
revelation. “Could the same faith in divine providence, the same 
religious seriousness and pious practical wisdom in Socrates, or 
Seneca, or Epictetus be a devilish deception or a self-discovered 
wisdom, but a work of God in the Psalmist or in Paul or Tertul- 
lian? Nay, belief in a general revelation of God is forced upon us, 
so soon aS we make a serious acquaintance with non-Christian 
religion, even where this shows itself debased, degraded, ‘ignorant’, 
and however loudly it may call for the Gospel of the Cross. UlIti- 
mately all certainty of God and divine matters has its source in 
an intuitive sense of God.... No religion is a product of culture, 
all religion depends on a revelation. ... Jesus, the fulfiller of 
Moses and the prophets, did not come to establish a new religion, 
but rather to do away with all religions and establish the Kingdom 
of God.” The theme of the second essay is, that “the portals for 
revelation in the human personality are three, the intellect or 
understanding, the intuition of infinity, with its emphasis on 
feeling, and the urge of the ideal, or the conscience. The three are 
by no means of equal value’. The third essay is designed to show 
that revelation is continuous. “Men of genius are the appointed 
interpreters of God’s creation. ... What is the essential signific- 
ance of the fact that a person becomes a Christian? We answer, 
two things. First, that a creation takes place within him, some- 
thing original manifests itself in him in a measure analogous to 
the emergence of genius. Second, that he consciously enters into 
the historical progress of revelation... The movement of the great 
world drama seizes upon the individual soul. No neutrality is 
possible in the tremendous contradiction between life and death, 
creation or ruin. ... The history of God’s dealings in the past 
becomes a history of God’s present dealing with thac particular 
soul.”” These quotations will give some idea of the line ot a book 
of rare interest. Archbishop Sdderblom and Professor Brunner 
speak with entirely different accents; the latter seeks to stab the 
Protestant world awake, the former seeks to commend the Gospel 
in all its reasonableness but also in all its wonder. The difference 
is of accent rather than of fundamental meaning. 


NATHANIEL MICKLEM. 
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THE GOOD LIFE 


Ethical Systems and Legal Ideals. By Felix S. Cohen. New York: 
The Falcon Press, 1938: Pp. 292. $3.75. 


Religion and Theism. By Clement C. J. Webb. London: George 
Allen and Unwin. Toronto: Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1934. 
Po..157..0 3.1.60; 


The Argument of Plato. By F. H. Anderson. Toronto: J. M. Dent 
and Sons, 19384. Pp. 210. $2.00. 


Felix Cohen, a doctor of philosophy and member of the New 
York bar, seems well qualified to write on ‘‘Ethical Systems and 
Legal Ideals’. His father Morris Cohen, author of Reason and 
Nature and Law and the Social Order, has written as widely as 
has any professional philosopher on the logical, metaphysical and 
ethical premises of law. Following in his father’s footsteps, Mr. 
Cohen contends that the only ultimate basis upon which law can 
be judged is its contribution to the good life; and, conversely, that 
the good life is inevitably affected by the existing legal practices 
and ideas. 

The most ingenious as well as the weakest part of this book 
is the link between these two contentions: “The Good’”’. In the one 
hundred and fifty pages which the author devotes to this subject, 
he reviews all variants of ethical theory yet propounded from 
Plato to G. E. Moore and rejects them all with the exception of 
two: “On the one hand there is the theory that intrinsic goodness 
is relative, definable, and identical with a relation to an approving 
individual. On the other hand there is the theory that intrinsic 
goodness is absolute, indefinable, and equivalent in application 
to positive pleasantness’”. (p. 227.) It is refreshing to find a 
moralist arriving at two contradictory hypotheses, both of which 
appear to him “equally valid as explanations of the world of value” 
(p. 227). One would expect him to apply both of these to the 
legal criticism wihch forms the avowed object of the book. But 
what actually happens is that neither figures to any large extent. 
The whole discussion of “law in life” turns instead upon purely 
sociological considerations. There is a postscript on the import- 
ance of “‘the topography of pleasures and pains” for legal criticism. 
But the only actual presentation of this topography comes in the 
one sentence that “in a country where people like pork or bull-fights 
or democracy or Mohammedanism” the attitude of law must be 
different from countries where they do not. Coming at the end of 
a long and complex argument, this conclusion may strike the 
reader as frivolous. 
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This does not mean that the discussion lacks either in com- 
petence or information. It means only that the author should 
write a second book, less comprehensive and more thorough. Per- 
haps it means also that the author should become clearer in his 
own social philosophy. He should consider whether hedonism can 
furnish as dependable a base for legal criticism in the twentieth 
century as utilitarianism did in the early nineteenth. ‘Political 
individualism,” he says in one place, “is based upon an arbitrary 
distinction between the relations that bind men into society and 
the relations that bind ephemeral creatures into men.” Has he 
thought through the implications of this shrewd observation, and 
found them compatible with hedonism? 


In passing from ethics to theology, we come to Professor 
Webb’s little volume on Religion and Theism. The issue is an 
important one: Can we have religion without belief in a transcend- 
ent personal God? Professor Webb’s answer, already given at 
length in his Gifford Lectures, is here repeated with special refer- 
ence to three recent writers: Julian Huxley, Walter Lippman, and 
Nicolai Hartmann. All three find themselves unable to subscribe 
to the traditional concept. Yet their language, Dr. Webb contends, 
inevitably betrays an incurably theistic orientation. He finds 
them speaking of “‘reverence’’, for instance. Reverence to whom? 
asks the author. It is clear to him that reverence can be excited 
only by a personal being. It follows therefore that whoever feels 
reverence toward the universe, must react to it as to a personality, 
no matter what his professions of unbelief. Man is conscious in 
his religious experience of a Presence with which he may be in 
communion as he may be with other finite persons.” (Pp. 134, 153.) 
Like all appeals to the religious experience, this is convincing to 
those whose religious experience it describes. The rest will simply 
have to ask themselves just what their religious experience is, and 
why it differs from the norm set forth by the author. They will 
be a remarkable company, these ‘“abnormals’”: Buddha and 
Spinoza, Julian Huxley and Walter Lippmann, Einstein and Nico- 
lai Hartmann. 


A book on Plato is always timely, especially as impartial and 
lucid an account as that of Professor Anderson of the University 
of Toronto. True to its title, The Argument of Plato presents 
within a short compass the substance of Plato’s teaching. But 
the title carries no suggestion of the grace with which this is 
accomplished. Much of the freshness of the Platonic dialogue is 
preserved. Quotations are used generously, but are not allowed 
to clog the progress of the exposition. This passes from Plato’s 
analysis of human nature to politics and ethics; from esthetics to 
epistemology; concluding with a final chapter on the Good Life. 
The formidable chasm between the earlier and later dialogues is 
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bridged, and the student is given a satisfying sense of the unity of 
Plato’s thought. Controversial issues are not raised. The diffi- 
culties of the original only appear as the occasion of some graceful 
interpretation. In many ways this book is an ideal introduction to 
Plato. 

One suggestion might be worth making. Professor Anderson’s 
admirable account of Plato’s theory of knowledge makes one wish 
that he had devoted equal attention to the master’s cosmology. 
Surely it is not true that in the later dialogues epistemology re- 
places metaphysics. The author does not say this. But some of 
his statements might be misunderstood to this effect. He says, for 
instance: “Becoming is no Heraclitean flux but the engendering 
of logical determinates.”’ (p. 198.) It is the triumphant discovery 
of the Sophist and the Philebus that change presents no final ob- 
stacle to knowledge. But it is the equally emphatic conviction of 
the Timaeus that change, for all that, is an ultimate and irreducible 
fact about the world: there is that “‘which is always becoming and 
never really is.”’” Whoever takes this seriously must wrestle with 
Plato’s conception of God. The author’s only extended reference 
to this subject is his discussion of Dionysus and Apollo. But the 
Demiurge of the Timaeus and the Self-moved of the tenth book 
of the Laws are integral to Plato’s thought, and even the beginner 
should be invited to puzzle over their meaning. 


GREGORY VLASTOS. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Remembering: A Study in Experimental and Social Psychology. 
By F. C. Bartlett, M.A., F.R.S. Toronto: The Macmillan 
Company of Canada; Cambridge: University Press. Pp. 
Vilowt. 


A wit once described psychology as the subject in which one 
learns bad reasons for what one knows already. He might be 
recommended to read this important book. Although it deals with 
actions that form the minute-by-minute routine of his everyday 
life, he will find in it much that will surprise him, little theorizing 
and that of a very cautious nature, and a total absence of 
“Freudian” details. 

Simple line drawings were shown to a number of observers. 
In all cases it was found that their perception was not a matter 
of imprinting stereotyped details upon a receptive mind, in the 
manner of John Locke’s tabula rasa, but a complex and dynamic 
process of fitting, imagining, valuing, and elementary judging. 
Perception is “directed by interest and by feeling’ and may be 
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dominated by certain salient features. Some such result was, of 
course, to be expected, but the reviewer is surprised at the extent 
of the subjective contribution in the everyday activity of seeing 
a picture or a drawng. 

In memory also common sense and theory alike would lead 
one to expect divergences between the original experience and what 
one remembers of it. Such divergences are usually ascribed to a 
faulty memory, yet it will come as something of a shock to many 
people to find that “accuracy of reproduction in a literal sense is the 
rare exception, and not the rule.’”’ Memory does tend, however, to- 
wards a stereotyped formula. That is to say, what we remember 
of an absent person, about whom we frequently think, diverges 
from the reality. In place of the original perception there is born 
a more or less fixed idea that is largely the product of our own 
mind. 

This divergence from the facts towards a fixed formula is 
shown, in heightened form, in ‘communal memory’. By an in- 
genious set of experiments Bartlett illustrates, in the groups he 
studied, the extraordinary changes developed by what may be 
termed “experimental tradition”. Epithets are reversed, incidents 
transposed, names and numbers distorted, opinions stultified. No 
wonder that the Greeks cast their earliest philosophy and the 
accounts of their heroes into verse! It provided a rhythm, a 
schema, something to which the individual mind could hold. Yet 
side by side with this distortion, we find, in suitable material, a 
tendency towards the assumption of conventional forms. 

Thus memory is an imaginative reconstruction tending away 
from reality as we experience it towards a more or less rigid 
schema that is a product of the mind. Memory tends to mechan- 
ization. The function of consciousness is to de-mechanize the 
mind, to break up the schemata and render their contents avail- 
able when and as they are required. 

GEORGE HUMPHREY. 


THE PHYSICAL UNIVERSE 


The Architecture of the Universe. By W. F. G. Swann. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1934. Pp. xii, 428, with 
index. 


Before opening this popular exposition of modern physics, 
we might suppose that enough, if not too much, has already been 
written on the subject. This view, however, proves inadequate. 
In the first place, it is probably impossible to write too much; for 
ideas must be stated and re-stated, coming always before a larger 
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audience, so that the good may be kept but the worthless gradually 
discarded. Further, this particular book is a good book; for while 
it follows the pattern, which has now become familiar, of setting 
forth certain phases of modern physics and then drawing ques- 
tionable philosophical conclusions, yet the physics has a freshness 
about it, and the philosophy is as good as any of its kind. The 
author has learned from the misfortunes of others, and has for 
the most part avoided views which suffered too severely at the 
hands of critics when put forward by earlier writers such as Sir 
James Jeans and Sir Arthur Eddington. 

In comparison with these earlier works, the account given of 
modern physics is fuller, has more striking illustrations and a 
more bewildering array of clocks, measuring rods and elevators. 
It contains everything which has been popularly expounded up to 
the present, and more besides. Unfortunately, however, when the 
author enters the field of philosophy and ethics, he fares little 
better than his predecessors. For instance, he gives a lucid 
though slightly prolix account of the way in which the molecules 
of a gas arrange themselves in the most probable configuration; 
but the man who longs to believe in the freedom of the will finds 
small comfort in the thought that his decisions, instead of being 
forced on him by immutable laws, may at times be subject only 
to the laws of probability. In theology, it is commonly easier to 
disprove a theory than to set up a correct one. Thus the argument 
to show that God is not an old man with a beard seems incontest- 
able; but when the author sets forth his ideas as to what God is, 
he is not on such firm ground. 

The chapters devoted to modern physics indicate painstaking 
labour and a deep knowledge of the subject; the illustrations and 
analogies show a wealth of imagination, and go far to clarify the 
matter in the mind of the reader. Of special appeal is the “‘crude”’ 
analogy of the house in the crater and the recluse with the hose, 
illustrating the idea of a geoderic in the space-time continuum. In 
some places, to be sure, the illustrations are almost too profuse, 
as in the discussion of the Second Law of Thermodynamics, where 
we wish the author would arrive more quickly at the point. This 
book will be read with interest by a great many people, particu- 
larly in the United States, where they may be presumed unfamiliar 
with English works on the same subject. It is hoped that in 
subsequent editions sundry typographical errors will be rectified. 


MorAY MACPHAIL. 
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THREE CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


Crumbs are also Bread. By Martin Burrell. Toronto: The Mac- 
millan Company of Canada. 1934. Pp. viii+340. $2.50. 


Twentieth Century Plays. Edited by Frank W. Chandler and 
Richard A. Cordell. New York: Thomas Nelson and Sons. 
Pp: 259. $5.00. 

Canada’s Past in Pictures. By Charles W. Jefferys, R.C.A., LL.D. 
Toronto: The Ryerson Press. Pp. 181. $3.00. 


The art of the essay is essentially personal. The essayist 
must bare his self or fail to charm. Whatever his theme may be, 
it is of himself that he must be always talking, and yet he must 
always avoid the grossness of egoism. Elia tells us all about Lamb 
an yet of all Lamb’s qualities it is his modesty that charms us 

est. 

Dr. Burrell’s essays have this essential quality of modest 
egoism. Many of them have appeared before in the columns of 
newspapers, where they make excellent journalism, because they 
are easily intelligible and immediately interesting. But it is 
neither the subject nor the style nor the learning that lifts them 
into the rank of essays. It is Dr. Burrell’s personality which gives 
to each of them a common character and common charm. 

Whatever the subject his pen may select—places visited, 
people encountered, books read—birds, gardens, insects—there is 
never any doubt about the hand that is guiding it. It is Dr. Bur- 
rell’s hand, and the brain that guides the hand is Dr. Burrell’s 
brain, well stored with the memories of much varied experience, 
memories that are mellowed by sympathy and tolerance and 
humour. 

Someone once said and others have repeated the saying that 
Canadians have no skill in the light essay. Certainly Dr. Burrell 
has disproved that theory by his earlier volumes and by this, and 
will continue long, his readers hope, to persevere in disproving it. 

To all who have read Dr. Burrell’s sketches in the columns of 
the Ottawa Journal and equally to those who have missed that 
weekly pleasure this volume may be cordially commended. It 
would be a welcome Christmas present. 

So would the volume of Twentieth Century Plays edited by 
Professors Chandler and Cordell. In appearance it is not a triumph 
of the publisher’s art; the cover is funereal, the margins are inade- 
quate and the unduly large print used for the names of speakers 
in the dialogue is displeasing to the eye. But there is fare here 
for all theatrical palates. The plays are ranged in three sections, 
British, American and Continental. The last suffer not a little in 
translation but are nevertheless the most interesting in their 
variety and in novelty of technique. The Americans win with The 
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Green Pastures, which is the best thing in the volume and bears 
many readings. The plays included vary from the neat theatrical 
carpentry of Pinero and Henry Arthur Jones to Chlumberg’s 
Miracle at Verdun in the expressionist vein and the boisterous 
pessimism of the Capeks’ Insect play. The authors supply brief 
and interesting introductions to each section and to the work of 
each author. 

Dr. Jefferys’ volume, attractively published by the Ryerson 
Press, is a gift for one’s juniors. Dr. Jefferys is both a painter 
and a historian. In his pictures he reveals a delicate appreciation 
of landscape and was indeed one of the first artists to express in 
paint the beauty of the prairies. In his illustrations the historian 
predominates, reconstructing the past with accurately studied 
detail in an effective setting of design. 

These cartoons, simple, fresh and truthful to ascertained fact, 
are admirably suited to interest young Canadians in the past of 
their own country. And in the story which accompanies each pic- 
ture Dr. Jefferys shows that he can write with equal clarity and 
freshness. All good Canadian uncles should order this volume for 
their nephews and nieces. W. H. FYFE. 


INTERESTING CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


THE ENGLAND OF CHARLES II $2.00 


by ARTHUR BRYANT 

The author of “‘King Charles II’’, “Samuel Pepys’’, “‘The National Character” gives a 
vivid picture of what England was like, and what ordinary men and women did on 
ordinary days in the reign of Charles Il. “A happy mixture of vivacity and scholar- 
ship.”——_London Times. 


LUST FOR LIFE $2.50 


by IRVING STONE 

A novelized biography of Vincent Van Gogh, the Dutch painter. ‘“‘One of the great 
books of the year—a work of sheer beauty, moving by pity and terror to a noble 
ending, ‘with calm of mind, all passion spent’.’’—Saturday Night. 


BRITAIN’S POLITICAL FUTURE $2.00 


by Lorp ALLEN OF HURTWOOD 


A plea for liberty and leadership which points the way for a New Deal for England 
without sacrificing democracy, and avoiding dictatorship and violent upheaval. Applic- 
able to Canada’s problems also. 


UNENDING BATTLE $3.50 
by H. C. ARMSTRONG 

In General Leo Keressilidze, a great 20th century Georgian patriot, who has led his 
people against the Russian domination since 1905, Captain Armstrong has found a hero 
as remarkable as his previous two, Mustapha Kemal and Ibn Saud. 


ZAHAROFF, HIGH PRIEST OF WAR $3.50 


by GUILES DAVENPORT 

The revelations both of the story of the most powerful munitions magnate and of the 
international political world since 1877 make this a biography which should be read 
by every citizen. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & COMPANY 


TORONTO CANADA 
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LITERATURE 
GALSWORTHY AS POET 


The Collected Poems of John Galsworthy. New York: Charles 
scribner’s Sons. 1934. Pp. 1389. $2.50. 


As poet, the late John Galsworthy published during his lfe- 
time Moods, Songs and Doggerels and Verses New and Old, and 
also selected and arranged the poems that appear in this post- 
humous volume. It contains those of his poems that he liked best 
and includes some never before printed. After a few preliminary 
pieces touching cardinal virtues or emotions, we are given verses 
and songs in praise of Devon, war verse, gay frivols, poems about 
beasts, “Impressions”, and, last, wisdoms gained from nature or 
from human experience. In the first group Love and Beauty are 
noteworthy, and in the Devon section Song of the West Country 
and Devon to Me. The fourth stanza of On a Soldier’s Funeral is 
impressive, but its value is much lessened by the fifth and last 
stanza; and Avowal is weak in both conception and craftsmanship. 
Valley of the Shadow is much the best of the war poems. In the 
group of verses about animals the compassionate Romantic in 
Galsworthy comes into his own; and in the impressionistic and 
more philosophic groups there are also poems to remember. Per- 
haps in The Moment Waiting Galsworthy most nearly approaches 
the standard he had set for himself. 

He did not achieve great things in this kind. These are 
occasional verses, written either as exercises to bring relief from 
strain, or as reminders to his prose not to forget its graces, or as 
efforts to secure an intensely concentrated expression of this or 
that idea or emotion. They have come from a rich mind and a 
nobly humane spirit, but only a very few of them seem able to 


sustain their origin. GEORGE HERBERT CLARKE. 
* * * oe * 


A CANADIAN ANTHOLOGY 


A Book of Canadian Prose and Verse. (Revised New Edition). 
Edited by Edmund Kemper Broadus and Eleanor Hammond 
Broadus. Toronto: The Macmillan Company of Canada. 
LOAM Eee Lome. OU, 


The compilers of the available anthologies of Canadian verse 
and prose usually—perhaps inevitably—have been over-hospitable. 
It has seemed to them important, by means of a wide range of 
selections, to trace or indicate the historical development of litera- 
ture in Canada. Again, their own nativity may have made them 
willing to be a little blind to the mediocrity of much of the work 
they have included. And too often personal considerations appear 
to have had their way. Similarly, the published Canadian cri- 
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ticisms of Canadian literature have generally been more tolerant 
than judicious. With some notable exceptions, the pronouncements 
have been somewhat journalistic in method and lavish in praise, 
failing or refusing to recognize that pure literature—wherever 
produced—and valid criticism—by whomsoever uttered—must 
satisfy universal standards. 

This new and carefully revised edition of a book published 
ten years ago is superior, in both format and contents, to its 
predecessor, and heads in the right direction. It does not profess 
to be comprehensive (although the chief ‘moments’ in the history 
of Canadian literature are represented), and the editors have 
deleted not a few specimens “‘to make room for more recent—and 
more valuable—material.”” While there might well have been more 
of both the deletions and the additions, the work of the editors testi- 
fies to their trained sense of values. Twenty poets are represented, 
twenty-two prose writers who have tried to interpret the life of 
the people, and seven statesmen and administrators—some fifty 
voices in all. The editors deserve our thanks for this acceptable 
accomplishment of a difficult task. GroRGE HERBERT CLARKE. 


THE QUARTERLY RECOMMENDS— 


Britain’s Political Future: A Plea for Liberty and Leadership. By 
Lord Allen of Hurtwood. Toronto: Longmans, Green and 
Company. Pp. 192. $2.00. A significant book for all think- 
ing Canadians. 

Tales of the British Columbia Frontier. By William Ward Spinks. 
Illustrated by Edith MacLaren. Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 
Pp. 1384. $1.50. Excellent Short Stories. 


The Curio Shop. By E. M. Penn. Toronto: Thomas Nelson and 
Sons. Pp. 256. $2.00. A novel. 

The Naturalist on the Prowl. By Frances Pitt. Toronto: The 
Copp Clark Company. Pp. 137. With photographs by the 
author. $1.50. A fascinating book for nature-lovers. 

They Went Forth. By John McNab, M.A., B.D., Minister, High 
Park Presbyterian Church, Toronto. Toronto: McClelland 
and Stewart. Pp. 207. $1.50. An inspiring story of Cana- 
dian Missionaries. 


INTERNATIONAL FELLOWSHIPS 


The attention of educationists and students at universities is 
drawn to A List of International Fellowships for Research, second 
edition, 1934, published by the International Federation of Uni- 
versity Women, Crosby Hall, Cheyne Walk, London, S. W. 3, 
England. The price is two shillings. 
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THE ALEXANDRA PALACE 


on University Avenue 
at Queen’s Park 
Toronto 


will make your next visit to Toronto more pleasant. Rooms with 
private baths and suites of various sizes at most reasonable prices. 


Most attractive dining rooms and lounges. 


Convenient to shops, Parliament Buildings and the University. 
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